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For the vision is yet for an appointed time^ but at the end it 
shall speak t and not lie ; tho it tarry ^ wait for it ; because it will 
surely come ^ it will not tarry." — Habakkuk, Chapter II., 3. 
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You have made the heart of the righteous scul^ whom I have not 
made sad. Thus saith the Lord God : Will ye hunt the souls of my 
people? And will ye slay the souls that should not die . . . and 
save the souls alive that should not live, by your lying ? I will tear 
them from your arm, and will let the souls go, even the souls that ye 
hunt to make them fly, and they shall be no more in your hands to be 
hunted," — Ezekiel, Chapter XIII., 18, 19, 20. 
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Lcfve and the Soul Hunters 



Chapter I 
In Which An Exile Mourns 

PRINCE PAUL OF URSEVILLE-BEYLE- 
STEIN had ordered the shutters closed of 
every room in his vast hdtel in the Avenue Kl^ber, 
taken to his bed, turned his face to the wall. One 
of his beautiful friends was dead. Three months 
before she had been dancing in a cotillon ; he could 
see her still, dressed as La Belle Simonetta, partner 
to himself, made up, inappropriately enough, as the 
young Rafael. It had been such a happy idea, and 
all her own — this f/te in honor of. the Old Masters. 
And now she was dead of typhoid fever, aged eigh- 
teen years and two days. Her tomb should be 
covered in lilies each day of the month forever. He 
would build a marble pavilion to her memory — a 
pavilion where music should be perpetually played. 
She had been so gay ; always smiling, blushing, sing- 
ing, or trifling, with light fingers, at the piano. She 
bad been so very fair, so very fresh, so very helpless, 
so very pretty 1 
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" Poor little child ! Poor little girl ! Poor little 
child I " he repeated again and again, as he lay sick 
from grief, with her miniature (no likeness) set in 
brilliants almost crushed in his hand. " Poor little 
girl ! I was so fond of her ! No one was half so 
good or so amusing." 

The sorrow was real, and, in spite of the senti- 
mental libertinism which belonged to his nature, his 
household felt that he would not easily recover from 
this unforeseen blow ; the first he had ever received 
where his aflfections or his pleasures were concerned. 
Some hoped that the period of mourning would assist 
the maturity of his moral character. Sobering medi- 
tations in solitude, while they produced fits of impa- 
tience, temper, and a kind of indifference to ordinary 
ideas, were conducive, nevertheless, to the develop- 
ment of a man's will and energy. Many saw in the 
virtuous countess's death a stroke of divine dis- 
cipline. Of all Prince Paul's favorites, she had 
been the unworldly one, the redeeming angel. The 
household were pleased, therefore, at his weeping. 
He had a heart. He could be touched. With all 
his faults he could love true merit. 

"She will be of more help to him in heaven," 
said his aged unmarried aunt, the Princess Wilhel- 
mina; "she can never grow old or tiresome, and he 
will never want to get rid of her. He will remember 
when he is tempted that she prayed for him." 

Another aunt, equally devout but more experienced, 
and possessing the common sense which goes with 
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IN WHICH AN EXILE MOURNS 

minds of somewhat ordinary intelligence, went fur- 
ther: 

" She was a good influence. All the same, we 
don't want him to get morbid." 

Emotion in their family was a force to be held in 
check. The two ladies, who were sitting in an ante- 
room near the Prince's private apartments, exchanged 
a long glance and tried to think what ought to be 
done. Paul was seven-and-twenty — the second son 
of a monarch who had not been driven from his king- 
dom by the sword, but contemptuously swept out 
with a broomstick. So the legend ran in a popular 
song of that day. Educated in exile, where ven- 
geance, deception, and debauchery had seemed the 
chief, if not the only, employments of the royal 
circle, the young man was still amiable and generous. 
Ambition had lately troubled his thoughts, however, 
and as he lay tossing in his grief he felt between 
the cries of "Poor little child! poor little girl!" 
that the main obstacle in the way of his boldest de- 
signs was no more on the earth. He had seriously 
weighed the possibility of renouncing his princely 
rank, his discredited claims, and marrying the dar- 
ling Sophia. All such heroic speculations were now 
at an end. She was dead — the one hostage be had 
ever offered to fortune — the sole impediment be- 
tween him and his worst pleasures, between him and 
his loveless schemes for power. Surely at her burial 
some part — the better part perhaps — of himself per- 
ished with the frail slight body — so soon to be dust. 
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While she lived the choice of two lives had ever 
seemed open to him ; in certain moods, the serene, 
the imselfish, the chivalrous life domestic called him 
steadily ; in other moods, the exultant, unscrupulous 
imperial life of his ancestors — spent in adventures 
and intrigues, burned in his veins — not to be re- 
strained without indulgence of a kind. He would 
plot against his foolish elder brother — a poor crea- 
ture! He would raise an army, march into Beyle- 
stein, have himself proclaimed, and carry all before 
him with a high hand. The poor little dead girl 
alone had been able to chasten these imaginings; 
partly by the sweetness of her affection, partly by 
the angelic candor of her soul. In a sullen fit he 
told himself that Fate had chosen to deprive him of 
his saving weakness. 

" So much the better ! So much the better ! " he 
murmured, still tossing and still complaining. " Poor 
—poor little child ! " 

He looked around his room hung with orange-col- 
ored silk, and resolved to have it all changed on the 
morrow. It should be purple. But, on the sugges- 
tion of Dr. Felshammer, his secretary, he left Paris 
that same evening for Salsomaggiore. For two days 
he read novels in bed, and smoked — speaking to no 
one. After that, in the early April mornings, when 
the half -drunken masons had ceased singing in the 
tavern near the hdtely when the stars were still bril- 
liant in the sky, and the birds still slept, he would go 
out on the balcony and breathe the pure strong air. 
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and wonder why he had not been bom a peasant. 
He fancied he had a great desire to work in the 
fields, tend vines, and drive, white oxen dragging 
carts of grain. He felt himself being drawn toward 
the warm green earth— not the earth of the grave and 
the worm which he trembled at with loathing; but 
the earth fragrant, blossoming, fertile, smelling of 
the grape. All that was dreary in thought fled 
away; death itself, remembered in the sunlight, 
seemed but a calmer development of the joy of life, 
instead of an ecstatic union with the soil, its inex- 
haustible health and abundance — a peaceful identi- 
fication with the everlasting sky. 

" Can one get drunk on milk ? " he asked Fels- 
hammer, smiling as he spoke. Dr. Felshammer had 
an imposing figure, but a plain, almost sinister face. 
The features had a certain emphatic sensuality, a 
strong animation, humanly masked by lines of hard 
thinking, strong feeling, and possibly rough living. 
Several scars disfigured his spare dark cheeks, and 
the deep furrows between his eyebrows emphasized 
his forty years of experience in the world. He was 
heavily built, with square shoulders, a short neck, 
and powerful hands. He had been an army surgeon, 
and now, after a short but highly distinguished serv- 
ice, he was in attendance on Prince Paul, nominally 
as his medical adviser, actually as his confidential 
secretary. In ideas he was socialistic with a cynical 
afiFection for the aristocracy, and a contempt for the 
stupidity — without charm — of the classes usually de- 
»3 
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scribed as laboring. Happy in having found a hero 
— for he believed that his Prince was a genius — he 
asked no more from Fate, and he wore, habitually, 
the air of a man who has chosen his road and his 
companion and is prepared equally well for the pos- 
sible misadventures or the uncertain good fortune of 
the way. 

" Can one get drunk on milk ? " asked the Prince 
a second time. '' These normal things are changing 
my whole philosophy. They intoxicate me." 

" After morphia, the mud-bath ! '* answered Fels- 
hammer. " When the mud is well settled in one's 
system I see no reason why one's heart should not 
be accessible to real sane pleasures. Those of the 
imagination — delightful in their way — always end so 
badly." 

" Here I am quite happy," said the Prince. " It 
revives my Arcadian ideal of a coimtry landlord with 
his double-entry bookkeeping and chemical experi- 
ments. " 

''That, too, is largely a question of the circulation 
of the blood. Your health has improved. " 

Paul looked at him as tho he were a disembodied 
brain without feelings or humanity. 

" Again, there is much in what you say. I am at 
times a solitaire consumed by the desire of beauty — 
more beauty — always more beauty. I seek for it 
everywhere — in nature, in art, in souls, of course, 
too, in bodies. When I find it I want to keep it for- 
ever." He bit his lip. *' How sweet she was I " 
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" Ach I " said the other, ignoring the last sigh, 
" the overstrained nervous system ! There is a great 
deal of that kind of thing about. Hundreds, thou- 
sands, suffer similarly." 

"You call it suffering? " said Paul. 

" Saint Teresa's word — not mine. I call it excess 
of self-consciousness— egoism, that's all. Every one 
is consumed with the desire of beauty, and more 
beauty, without knowing it. Especially at your age. 
The point is your conception of it." 

" Naturally," said Paul, thinking of the darling 
Sophia. 

"You," said Felshammer bluntly, "wanted your 
beautiful countess forever in the most beautiful 
scene. The main difference between you, Altesse, 
and others, is that they will take their beautiful or 
good when and where they may, and for so long as 
God chooses I " 

" It must be the spirit of contradiction which al- 
ways makes me long for what I have not. During 
her lifetime — much as she pleased me — I never had 
this ache to see her ; this needle in my heart is quite 
new. I am lonely." 

"That will pass." 

" No doubt, but the best in me will pass with it. 
That knowledge adds to my loneliness. I miss a 
better part of myself. This isn't a sentimental fancy 
— it is a foct. I could never love again. What are 
you staring at t " 

"That girl on the balcony — to your left." 
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"Don't you know her? *' said Paul, who had been 
studying her graceful figure for some time, while he 
paced the floor; "that is Clementine Gloucester. 
She was at the funeral." 
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Chapter II 
How Three Girls Ree>.d "Peer Gynt** 

THE PERSON on the balcony was a girl of 
about two-and-twenty, with a clear, rosy skin, 
dark-blue eyes, and coal-black hair dressed in a for- 
eign way with tortoiseshell combs. She had a short 
upper lip, which just escaped silliness by a blemish, 
in the shape of a small mole. Altho she was 
English, her countenance had a Florentine mold; 
the nose was a little short, the brow a little broad, 
the chin slightly square. When she glanced up in 
response to the Prince's bow, he thought her smile 
charming and her manner perfect. 

"She is so distinguished," he remarked to Fels- 
hammer; "absolute ease, combined with that sure- 
ness of touch, look, and movement which you find 
in real aristocrats or pure yeomanry. Those who ' 
come between miss it altogether." 

Then alone, and without a cigar, he went for a two 
hours' walk on the highway. There were days and 
moods which he would share with no one ; a mood 
of the kind was on him now. Felshammer did not 
venture to ask when his Royal Highness might be 
expected to return, but he gave instructions to have 
the Prince followed at a respectful distance, and he 
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sat down to work at some despatches in cipher. 
One, dated from the English Embassy in Berlin, ran 
as follows : 

There is a great commotion in Urseville-Beyle- 
stein ; the Republicans and Royalists have collected 
a rabble, and now they wish Prince Paul proclaimed 
King. They say that he only can make Beylestein 
prosperous and i;;estore peace. But that's a devil of 
a long story. I hope he will have the sense to re- 
main in exile. Where is the fun of reigning over 
such a crew? He is too civilized to make a good 
monarch in his part cf the world. A man can't be 
educated at Eton and Oxford, in the best society of 
England, France, Germany, and Italy, and then live 
his mature years with a pack of mongrels — far less 
control them. It isn't good enough, and I don't see 
why he should gtner himself in the least. By the 
bye, the chief is satisfied with the new chef. He 
ought to be more careful, however, with his sauces. 
They are always too fiery, or too sweet, or some- 
thing. But his entries are rattling good. Thanks 
for recommending him. I suppose you are doing 
well, so far as comfort and inclination go, in sticking 
to the Prince. As to your career, that's another 
thing. If you were me, I should stay on by all 
means. You are clever enough, however, to t^e a 
strong line of your own. There's an American here, 
I dare say you hive heard of him ; his name is Cob- 
den Duryee; he has " money to bum," as they say in 
the States. He has been ordered to Salsomaggiore, 
and I have given him an introduction to you. He is 
a good sort ; is anxious to play the traditional Roth- 
schild in European politics. He wants to "back 
wars"— that kind of thing, restore dynasties. At 
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any rate, there's neTharm in your meeting him. He 
knows that the Prince is no fool. He has ideas 
about the Medici and the Doges. I think he would 
like to be an American Doge in the Venetian style. 
I know it's all rot — in a way. Yet it isn't such rot 
as it might have been once. Ideas are changing so 
rapidly, or rather they are rolling back to the primi- 
tive point of view. Bismarck saw this coming ; Tol- 
stoy is meeting it. If you and I live as long, we may 
come to regard it as the regulation scheme — mere 
commonplace, in fact. 

Felshammer's reply to this letter ran as follows : 

Dear Hollie, — I will come at once to what you 
say about myself. I shall remain with Prince Pkul. 
I am no believer in charming weaklings, and I am 
not a man to devote myself to an irresponsible, fluc- 
tuating soul, seeking pleasure only, and shirking all 
things incompatible with indolence. I am too just, 
I hope to be merciless in my estimate of feeble na- 
tures, knowing that men are punished — by the law 
and otherwise — not because they deserve punish- 
ment, but because nature herself makes inexorable 
war upon her failures. Her legislature is for the 
robust in mind and body — one or the other at least — 
and, while religions preach benevolence, patience, 
charity, long-suffering, we know that strength where 
it meets weakness must prevail, and industry, no 
matter how wrongly directed, where it meets half- 
heartedness, no matter how well-trained, must of ne- 
t:essity conquer. If so-called good people had the 
energy, the nerve, the backbone, of so-called bad peo- 
ple, the bad would be trampled out of existence. So 
I shall waste no time on idlers — let them be never so 
clever, on the unconvinced — let them be never so 
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adroit in argument. I may wait a little while the 
young Prince becomes one of the two men within him : 
a king in the best sense (with an earthly throne or 
without one, I care not), or an individual — in the 
most futile sense. If he becomes the latter I shall 
have done with him. That is no reason, of course, 
why God should have done with him. Paul, in los- 
ing me, might lose little enough, but I want you to 
understand clearly that I hold definite views of hu- 
man duty. Passions and enthusiasms leave one; 
they depend on our happiness, our health, a host of 
accidental, non-essential things, whereas you can re- 
member your duty at every turn — on your death- bed, 
or at your gladdest moment. (Your death might be 
just such a moment, so the alternative is not so sharp 
as it ought to be.) I have attended the Prince now 
for seven years. In that time I have watched his 
mental, moral, and physical development. So far it 
is a progression. Do not imagine that I love the man 
he might be or might have been. Put the thought 
of might-have-beens, ought-to-have-beens forever out 
of your calculations. There are no might-have- 
beens. There is what has been, what is ; to regret 
lost possibilities and anticipate probabilities is the 
vice of dreamers. Therefore I take Paul just as he 
acts and speaks each day, and give him marks, say- 
ing to myself, this is good ; that is less good ; that 
is bad; this is worthy; that is wretched. Without 
prejudice I examine the total, never asking myself 
what his intentions were. Who can swear to an- 
other's intentions ? I care less and less for what a 
person thinks or says that he thinks. When I was 
younger I wasted much speculation on what theolo- 
gians call the interior life. It is all trop de bruit 
pour une omelette. There is too much fuss about mo- 
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tives, scruples, doubts, misunderstandings, and so 
on. Tell me what a man does, and I will tell you 
what he is. What he did not do, or intended to do, 
is inconsiderable. 

At this point his attention strayed to the balcony 
where Miss Gloucester was now reading aloud, in a 
clear voice, to two companions, girls of nineteen and 
twenty-four, who were evidently relatives from their 
likeness to her and to each other. One was tall, 
very elegant, sallow, and dark. She seemed lan- 
guid and kept her melancholy glance fixed on the 
white clouds of the horizon. The other had auburn 
hair and a white skin. She sat well in the sunshine, 
which showed her nose and cheeks almost powdered 
with small freckles. They were not unbecoming ; 
the purity of her profile, the thickness of the lashes 
which darkened her hazel eyes, and her long slender 
throat were flattered by the bright light. 

"Cousins!" thought Felshammer. He strained 
his ears to catch some words of the book, and recog- 
nized, with surprise, a passage from " Peer Gynt." 
It was Peer's last scene with Solveig: 

Peer : Where was I, as myself, as the whole man, the trae man ? 

Where was I, with God's sigil upon my brow ? 
Solveig : In my faith, in my hope, and in my love. 

At the conclusion of the act the sallow girl's eyes 
filled with tears. 

"Poor Solveig!" she said; "how she must have 
suffered all those years ! " 
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" I won't set up as a critic, " said the girl with 
auburn hair; "but, to my taste, the whole story 
is mad. No one can save another person's soul. 
I had a friend who tried to do good that way. She 
is now an invalid, and her Peer married a rich 
widow." 

"Because one fails, Leonore, that is no reason 
why all should fail," said the sallow girl. 

" A course of conduct based on sentimentality can 
never succeed," insisted Leonore. ** No amount of 
sentiment, for instance, will make water shoot out 
flames or fire turn to ice. Life is equally rational. 
You must learn natures, and not expect from any 
what they have not got to give. What do you think, 
Clementine } " 

Clementine waited a moment, stretched out her 
hands, which were beautiful, and said : 

" I don't think. " 

" But you must have some opinion." 

" Not necessarily." 

"You observe people, surely.^" said Leonore. 

" I shouldn't call myself observant If anything 
guides me, it is feeling. I feel certain moods and 
thoughts in the atmosphere. Some atmospheres 
make me happy, others make me wretched ; nothing 
can make me inquisitive. What is it to me what 
others say, do, or want to do? I believe in influ- 
ences, of course. But if Peer was saved, it was be- 
cause he wished to be saved — and not at all because 
Solveig tried to save him." 
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"That's agreeing with me!" exclaimed Leonore. 
" You can help and encourage a desire ; you can't call 
it up where it doesn't exist. Augusta has such pa- 
thetic fancies about life." 

Augusta flushed painfully. 

" I dare say you are both very clever," she an- 
swered; " but I keep seeing Solveig waiting on the 
hill for Peer to come back. And he came back, and 
be was sorry, and she sang him to sleep." 

" Do you suppose he wasn't bored when he woke 
up?" said Leonore. 

Felshammer, fascinated at first by the three voices, 
reminded himself that he was eavesdropping, and 
moved his writing-table farther from the window. 

The girls were certainly uncommon; not at all 
the bread-and-butter misses, the " English roses " of 
tradition and domestic novels and the London stage. 
They had been taught to use their reasoning facul- 
ties; they were companionable. He, too, had no- 
ticed Clementine Gloucester at the Countess So- 
phia's funeral, and been struck by her appearance. 
Had he not persuaded Paul to try the baths at Sal- 
somaggiore solely because he had heard that Miss 
Gloucester and her father were bound for that water- 
ing-place? Despising all superstitions, he had, nev- 
ertheless, a few fancies of his own which he took for 
signs and omens when special wishes assailed his 
heart. It made htm smile now to remember that he 
had said to himself at the church, " If she takes the 
seventh pew from the door we shall be married some 
33 
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day." She chose the ninth pew, and he had been 
disappointed to an absurd degree, feeling downcast 
all that evening as tho he had been defrauded of 
something which, by every right, was his. He had 
a good position, fair means, and an experience which 
enabled him to promise strict loyalty to a girl worth 
possessing. The idea of settling down with a virtu- 
ous partner did not alarm him as it did many younger 
men, who, having spent their lives studying a class 
of fashionable women but too easy to study, imag- 
ined that they knew the whole sex, and were justified 
in holding it contemptible except for amusement. 
Once, since the Countess Sophia's death, the Prince 
had said : 

" If I marry it will make me so old ! " 

"The Prince is wrong," thought Felshammer; 
" wives are not, as a rule, monsters of egoism, van- 
ity, foolishness, and mediocrity in all things. But 
what can one expect from his early associations } 
No love between his parents, no respect. Unintelli- 
gent tearfulness on one side, energy running riot on 
the other. He would do well to avoid relations with 
the tender-hearted. What a mercy that the poor lit- 
tle Sophia is dead ! " 

While these reflections were passing through his 
mind, another more vehement spirit within him was 
wondering how an acquaintance could most conve- 
niently be brought about with Mr. Gloucester. 

" Does he care for books, for politics, or would he 
sooner discuss his complaint } I will ask bim his 
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opinion of Napoleon and Bismarck — there is no 
quicker way of fixing a man's intellectual pitch. 
'Peer Gynt ' was an unusual book for a girl to choose, 
I doubt if she understood half of it." 

The room suddenly seemed too small and oppres- 
sive for htm. He locked away his papers and hur- 
ried through the corridor down the stairs into the 
hall, where the porter happened to be sorting out the 
mail which had just arrived. Felshammer took up 
his own budget, sauntered out into the porch, and 
began to cut, with complete indifference, the various 
envelopes. One letter, bearing a small pink seal, 
caught his attention. He drew out the contents, and 
found it began, " My darling Clem." It was ad- 
dressed to Miss Clementine Gloucester. Here was 
a fortunate accident. He would send it to the lady 
with an explanation of the error. Or should he 
speak about it ? While he hesitated, a small basket- 
carriage, which, drawn by two ponies, was always on 
hire for any visitor at the hotel, came up to the en- 
trance, the coachman cracking his whip, the little 
animals shaking the bells on their harness. In a 
few moments Mr. Gloucester and two of the young 
ladies came down, evidently to take a drive round the 
neighborhood. Felshammer turned pale, lifted his 
hat, and made his best bow. Clementine met this 
advance without surprise, but also without acknowl- 
edgment. Her splendid eyes rested for a moment on 
his as much as to say : "I am sorry you have made 
some mistake. I have not the pleasure of your 
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acquaintance. I am sure that you have not the 
smallest intention of annoying us. But we are 
complete strangers." 

He remained, however, hat in hand, stammering : 

"I beg your pardon ten thousand times. This 
letter was among mine. I opened it before I read 
the address." 

At this she smiled agreeably enough, and assured 
him, in a musical voice, that it did not matter in the 
least. Felshammer gave Mr. Gloucester his card — 
an act which flurried the old gentleman because he 
had none in his pocket to offer in exchange, and he 
had already recognized the newcomer as a member of 
Prince Paul's suite. He expressed a hope that they 
should see each other again, and stood twitching with 
nervousness and irresolution till Leonore got into 
the carriage unaided. Then, murmuring, " Dear me, 
I am forgetting the ladies! We are going for a 
drive ; dear me I " he handed the melancholy girl and 
his daughter into the chaise, seated himself with his 
back to the ponies, gave an order in good Italian 
to the coachman, and drove off, just touching the 
brim of his cap with one hand. He did not wish 
his soft white hair disturbed a second time by the 
breeze. Felshammer thought he heard him apol- 
ogizing for a bad cold as the party disappeared from 
sight. 

Clementine's presence had given Felshammer the 

greatest delight. Trembling with an indefinable 

sense of exhilaration, he went back to the hall and 
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studied the register. These were the names coined 
out in the hotel clerk's large sprawling hand : 

Mr. Alfred Gloucester. 
Mis« Gloucester. 
Miss Augasta Romilljr. 
Miss Leonore Townshend. 

A reference to Burke soon explained that the girls 
were Mr. Gloucester's nieces : daughters of his mar- 
ried sisters, Mrs. Romilly and Mrs. Townshend, 
wives of English officers — one a. Hussar, the other a 
Guardsman. The head of the family was, it also ap- 
peared, a very old man. Sir Wentworth Gloucester, 
Bart., of Trendlesham Hall, Suffolk. Mr. Alfred 
was his third son, and had married the only child of 
a French-American Senator from Baltimore, and by 
her he had one daughter, the aforesaid Clementine. 
The family was large and probably poor for its antiq- 
uity; there was also a strange absence of distin- 
guished members either in the diplomatic, political, 
naval, or military world. County gentlemen who 
enjoyed a local reputation in the hunting-field ; such 
were and had been the Gloucesters from the begin- 
ning of their race — some time in the reign of Ed- 
ward I. " We can not find authentic records prior to 
that date," Mr. Alfred would say, with a gentle grief, 
which found its only mitigation in the knowledge 
that it gave a proper example to be so scrupulously 
truthful in matters of the kind. Mr. Alfred was a 
very handsome man, wholly devoted, in a helpless 
way, to his lovelv girl. He was a little afraid of her 
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because every one told him that she was clever, 
whereas he knew himself to be uncontrollably stupid. 
But he enjoyed his own stupidity, he thought it a sign 
of good breeding, and he shone as a star in a small 
circle of extremely pretty and inane young creatures 
whose husbands allowed him to take them about to 
plays, picture-galleries, cricket-matches, and the like. 
He was always amused to read in The World small 
paragraphs to the effect that " J/r. Alfred Gloucester, 
with his fine patrician features of the oldschooly was 
pointing out the successes of the exhibition to Lady 
Tenneway and Mrs. Keston, the two most beautiful 
women present'' He entertained a little at the Wel- 
lington Club and at Ranelagh ; had week-end parties 
in July at his home, Eastern Acres, in the Isle of 
Wight ; spent two months in town every season — 
stopping at Thomas's Hotel in Berkeley Square, 
which he grumbled at but liked on the whole. Win- 
ter he usually spent abroad. Springs he dreaded. 
His circle of acquaintances was enormous, and he re- 
garded himself as the happiest of men. 

" If a fairy came down the chimney this minute," 
he would say to Clementine, " I shouldn't know what 
to wish for." 

He had been brought up by an old north country- 
woman, and a belief in fairies was fixed as perma- 
nently on his mind as the foolhardiness of cutting 
one's finger-nails on a Friday. 

Clementine had been born in Paris, where her 

mother, as a schoolgirl, had first met Mr. Gloucester. 
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No one at St. Aelred's had ever seen the lady, but, 
from her portraits, she had been fair to look at. 
Clementine's remembrance of her mother was slight, 
and the influences of her childhood were those of the 
artists' colony in Paris. She had met in easy fashion 
nearly every European celebrity at the house of a 
great painter in the Rue du Bau. Her dream now 
was to have a home of her own where she could see 
and hear all that was interesting, all that the news- 
papers would never print. A delight in knowing 
secrets, having them, and keeping them was strong 
in her blood. One secret, however, which concerned 
her own life had been carefully concealed from her. 
Mrs, Gloucester was not dead. She had left Mr, 
Gloucester three years after their marriage to become 
a dancer of Greek dances illustrative of Theocritus 
and others. The dancing continued till the lady was 
past forty, and her renown — as La Belle Valentine — 
world-wide; then she retired and lived sumptuously 
in Vienna as Madame de Montgenays, She never 
troubled either her husband or her daughter. If La 
Belle Valentine had hours of bitterness they were 
not squandered in remorse over any neglected duty. 
She lived "to keep her figure," and no other consid- 
eration ever agitated her mind for long. Reckless, 
unmoral, self-absorbed, and highly artistic, she was 
the pride of dressmakers, and the pensioned love of 
two rich Russians. Clementine always observed the 
official anniversary of her mother's death, and, when 
she was at home, decorated daily with pious wreaths 
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the marble tablet to her memory over the family pew 
at the parish church of St. Aelred's. Gloucester, a 
man of frivolous mind, had persuaded himself that he 
was in reality the heartbroken young widower he had 
played so well after the separation from his wife in 
1882. His very greatest friend, Mrs. Sylvester, 
knew the whole story, yet with exquisite tact always 
assumed that Alfred was an inconsolable mourner 
for the loss of a perfect companion. Clementine 
as a little girl had been a good child with a gay 
disposition and pretty ways. She could steal on 
to a knee, and, perched there, sit like a flower on 
its stem, scarcely moving. She inclined toward ca- 
resses, and was fond of touching or stroking or petting 
those whom she found sympathetic. Yet, with all 
this, she was known to be somewhat cold — self-suffi- 
cient without being ungraciously selfish. Now at 
two-and-twenty she was well educated, observant, 
rather sarcastic, and far too impulsive in spite of her 
calm demeanor. There are two kinds of composure. 
OucriM morbid and arises from a weak or fatigued 
vitality. It betokens a genuine lack of interest in 
all things and is the least pleasing form of egoism. 
The other kind, which is magnetic, goes with com- 
plete sanity — a heart at peace and a physical organi- 
zation without weakness. This last was the com- 
posure characteristic of Miss Gloucester. She had 
never experienced a strong emotion, a violent senti- 
ment, a really unhappy hour. Her face, in spite of 

its fitful and almost mocking beauty, seemed as un- 
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Chapter III 

Clementine Writes ql Letter, OLnd Her 
Fetther Encounters etn Old Acquetint- 
etnce 

CLEMENTINE, on returning from her drive, 
wrote the following letter to her friend, Miss 
Ruth HoUemache : 

My dear Ruth, — When we left London I heard 
the birds trying to sing through the fog in St. 
James's Park. On the night we arrived here the 
whole sky was filled with stars ; it was a June morn- 
ing by moonlight. Papa said, " Dear Italy ! " But 
he thought the drive from the station to the hotel 
was far too long. 

I hear that Prince Paul has come, or is coming, for 
the cure. I used to know him rather well when 
Aunt Emmeline was at Osborne with the Queen. 
Papa and I stayed with the Bernards at Cowes three 
years in succession; the Prince was always on the 
Duke of Naples*s yacht. I met him at a lunch given 
by Mrs. Lorimer. I was about sixteen and very 
plain, or, rather, unsettled- looking. I liked him in a 
dim way, but there was always a certain restraint be- 
cause of his position, and people ran after him, ma- 
king themselves very vulgar, I thought. He is hand- 
somer now than he seemed in those days ; he is tall 
and dark, with a pointed chin and cold hazel eyes. 
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In fact, the eyes are distinctly peculiar. They are 
almost like onyx eyes in a statue or bust. The effect 
is startling. Papa says that the Prince's elder brother 
is so sickly and dissipated that he can not live, and 
this one is certain to make a name for himself even 
if he is never restored to his right place in Beyle- 
stein. How interesting it will be to watch his career 
from a distance, and trace in the actions of the man 
the little conversations we had together, as boy and 
girl, on history ! Will he be able to carry out any of 
his ideals ? Now that the poor Countess Sophia is 
dead, I may say that it was always a certain surprise 
to me that she attracted him so much. She was ex- 
quisitely pretty, of course, and so angelic, and the 
most perfect dancer I ever saw ; no one could help 
loving her, but, dear and sweet and good as she was, 
I could never imagine them, somehow, being real 
companions. He was serious and somber, whereas 
she was a delicious sort of talking-baby. You know 
how Leonore prattles when she is in a fluffy mood. 
Well, the poor Countess was far more childish, and 
continually so, I suppose she amused him. But 
could such an affection have lasted ? I admit that 
I do not understand love. I find it impossible to get 
interested in novels. They seem to me absurd and 
unlike life. Papa is pleased because I do not read 
them, and he tells people, I know, how sensible I 
am. But am I sensible? Am I not rather deficient 
in sympathy or common feelings ? When I saw the 
Prince almost fainting with grief at the funeral, I 
could only think, ' How very strange ! ' and I merely 
wished that, if I rnyself were dead, I could know 
that some one mourned as much for me. This, I 
assure you, was my one emotion. I find something 
quite inhuman in the thought now I recollect it at 
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this interval. And yet I did not see how sad it all 
was. Write soon, my dear Ruth, and believe me 

Yours affectionately, 

Clementine. 

After signing this she slept till it was time to 
dress for dinner. Mr. Gloucester and his party al- 
ways dined in the restaurant of the hotel, because the 
table (fhdte made his head ache, and he liked espe- 
cially prepared dishes. Chicken broth, lamb chops, 
and rice pudding he demanded in every climate. 
When he entered the restaurant that evening he was 
overwhelmed to find Prince Paul and Felshammer 
waiting on the threshold. The Prince's manner was 
irresistible. Would Mr. Gloucester and the ladies 
take pity on him and be his guests } He had taken 
the liberty of counting on their kindness ; the table 
was laid; flowers were placed at each of the five 
plates; the lights had rose-silk and filigree silver 
shades. His Royal Highness had begged dear and 
amiable Mr. Ritz to have some music played by local 
musicians. 

"There may be great talent," said Prince Paul, 
smiling with delicate irony. He was amazed at 
Clementine's appearance. She did not seem to him 
a beautiful girl, but a girl with an undeveloped fasci- 
nation. " In five years' time," he thought, " she will 
make mischief ! " During the meal His Royal High- 
ness talked incessantly. He was a bad listener at 
all times, and, altho he always caught what was 
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said, he maintained that it was seldom worth catch- 
ing. He spoke to Clementine of the influence of 
color on hfe. 

"In England, for instance," said he, "all rooms 
should be as brilliant as you can make them in order 
to counteract the grayness of your atmosphere. But 
I don't mean by brilliancy gilding and lusters. I 
mean Oriental colors — the most vivid greens, reds, 
blues, pinks, and mauves. Chinese mauve — you 
know it? Use wood — wood is always beautiful — 
and have it inlaid with ivory, tortoiseshell, copper, 
silver, or enamel." 

He asked Mr. Gloucester a question about for- 
estry in the British Isles. 

"A thing you neglect altogether," he added, be- 
fore Mr. Gloucester made his timid reply — 

" I admire trees very much, sir — an English oak 
now, or a beech — I have seen beeches in Norfolk 
which I won't describe lest I should be accused of 
exaggeration. And in Berkshire there is Savernake. 
A picnic in Savernake ! Clementine has planted 
some poplars and sycamores at our little place. She 
likes poplars. They form a protection and they 
grow quickly. Ah, they are not the poplars of 
France! " 

He was habitually nervous, but during the Prince's 
conversation he had observed two ladies enter the 
room and sit down at a table close by. He recog- 
nized, by an instinct of terror, the younger of the 
couple, and nearly sank into a fainting fit. The 
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sense of good manners — stronger in the unhappy 
gentleman than any emotion — prevented such an ac- 
cident. Madame de Montgenays was the lady's 
name, and they had not met for eighteen years. She 
had altered entirely ; the nut-brown hair was now of 
ebony blackness, her fresh complexion was now arti- 
ficially white — a very smooth waxen white. She had 
shining gray eyes and vivid red lips, the upper of 
which had an elaborate cupid's bow well defined by 
a brush. She did not appear to be more than five- 
and-thirty, and her slim, supple figure was still that 
of an unmarried girL No corset interfered with her 
admirable grace of movement ; she wore a white lace 
gown, one row of superb black pearls round her 
throat, pearls in her ears, and a bunch of heliotrope 
in her belt. Her companion was elderly, well-dressed 
in silk, and implacable. She spoke in undertones, 
ate without pleasure, and was the one of the two who 
took wine. This she appeared to enjoy, although she 
sipped it with extreme moderation. Mr. Gloucester 
remained as still as a fallen horse till the dinner 
came to an end. When the Prince rose, he stag- 
gered to his feet (controlled by a life-long training in 
propriety) and managed to follow the party from the 
restaurant into the hall. 

Felshammer, who was the last to leave, bowed dis- 
creetly to Madame de Montgenays, who gave him a 
rapid signal. Bowing, he went up to her, shook 
hands with a certain tenderness and a great deal of 

respect. 
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"Tell Mr. Gloucester," said Madame de Mont- 
genays, " that I want to see him. He can get away 
while they are all listening to that crazy band. My 
room is No. 6l." 

Felsharomer hid his astonishment, and the lady, 
showing her excellent teeth, gave him the impression 
that she was laughing. 

"It is not a caprice," she observed; "it is not a 
case of love at first sight ! But he must come. Tell 
him quietly." 

" Which of the three young ladies," said the com- 
panion, in a deep voice, " is his daughter ? " 

"The one who sat at the Prince's right hand," re- 
plied Felshammer. 

"Is that so?" said Madame de Montgenays, ex- 
changing a glance with the other woman. "Is that 
so? I guessed as much, but I wasn't sure. I heard 
that her mother was almost ashamed of her — couldn't 
bear to have her round." 

" She is good-looking enough now," said Felsham- 
mer, with resentment. 

"She's got some style about her, anyway," said 
the lady. " Now go and give the old man my mes- 
sage. Break it to him gently." 

Felshammer bowed once more and hastened after 
his Prince. He had decided that La Belle Valen- 
tine and Mr. Gloucester were acquaintances of long 
ago; that, altho she was too prudent to wish for an 
introduction to the daughter, she wanted, in some 
obscure feminine way, to make matters difBcult for 
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the father — an old grudge, a womanish determina- 
tion to assert herself, no excuse would be too trivial 
for a person of her type once bent on gratifying van- 
ity or spite. Gloucester had passed her by without the 
faintest acknowledgment. The secretary shrugged his 
shoulders, and soon found an opportunity of delivering 
the message. Gloucester received it without flinching. 

" Did she say anything else.^ " he asked. 

"Nothing else about you. I knew her very 
slightly. We met once in Milan. " 

Gloucester seemed relieved, but offered no infor- 
mation. Ten minutes later, when the party were all 
seated on the Prince's balcony, Felshammer saw him 
steal away, looking miserable, yet holding his fine 
head erect, and moving his feet with decision. As 
he went up the stairs he rubbed his face and his hands 
with his handkerchief. " The most painful moment 
of my life," he murmured to himself, "and wholly 
uncalled for." Conquering a horrible dread, he 
knocked at the door of Madame de Montgenay's sit- 
ting-room and was instantly admitted by her maid. 
He had just time to notice that some splendid pieces 
of old brocade had been thrown over the hotel furni- 
ture when his wife came in. 

"We needn't shake hands, Alfred," she said at 
once, conscious enough with perfect good-humor of 
the aversion he felt to the meeting. "This is a re- 
hearsal of the resurrection. Let us sit down." 

Once he had thought her American accent piquant ; 
now it seemed vulgar, odious, rasping. She had 
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always considered him a weak, effeminate creature — 
" a pretty boy " ; she made no attempt to conceal her 
scorn. 

" If he had only blown somebody's brains out — 
even mine ! " she would say. 

" I will tell you right away that I'm not going to 
bother you about Clementine," she said, "but she's 
certainly a success. I'm real glad. I haven't got 
the maternal instinct. I don't know why, but I sim- 
ply haven't, so I won't say that I want her. As for 
seeing her and saying, 'lam your long-lost parent ' — . 
no. I am one of the few women who are poor 
actresses, and who are still not stagy. I'm as natural 
and unpremeditated as I ever was. The stage hasn't 
spoiled me. I loathe scenes. What I want is this 
— you must clear out of Salso. I'm here on busi- 
ness. My friend, Cobden Duryee, is working out a 
deal with Prince Paul. Cobden Duryee has known 
me all my life; he wants me to marry him; he says 
my record is as good as his, anyway. He's a very 
wealthy man; he doesn't care two snaps for society, 
and he's dead in love with me. He thinks I just 
about win it." 

She looked at Gloucester and chuckled kindly: 

" If I had a mind to, I could almost make you sue 
for a divorce. You could get one in the States for 
incompatibility of temper. He'd marry me," 

" Not a divorce so late in the day as this surely, " 
said the wretched man, "for the child's sake. It 
has been for the child's sake all along." 
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I believe in being white/' observed the lady, 
and so I am not going to press that point. But I 
want you to understand that it's a sacrifice on my 
side. As Mrs. Cobden Duryee I could have a per- 
fectly magnificent time. He adores me ; he knows 
all about me; he only says: *Val, you don't know 
enough to go in when it rains! That's been your 
trouble, my dear child.' I am always a child to Cob- 
den. A man who can talk and feel that way com- 
mands a woman's allegiance." 

She fastened her glorious eyes on his pale ones, 
and curled her tinted lips while his trembled. 

" What's more," she went on, " he says my soul is 
the purest he ever met. When other people talk 
about purity I have to smile. They don't know 
what the word means. They seem to think it's be- 
ing dull and driving honest people to the eternal 
dogs ! Well, will you go away to-morrow and take 
Clementine? It isn't decent — our all being here to- 
gether. It's making a burlesque of the whole busi- 
ness. Besides, I won't have Cobden mortified. And 
I must stay whatever happens." 

"We'll go," said Gloucester, "we'll go, of course. 
It's most extraordinary, I'm sure, our meeting in 
this way." 

" Not at all. The wonder is that we don't meet 
constantly. Have I changed much ? " 

"Yes," he said, "you have changed. I shouldn't 

have known you, perhaps. You look very young for 

your age." 
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"Don't forget that I'm fifteen years younger than 
you are. But you were bom tired, it seems to me." 
She surveyed his delicate, handsome features, his 
fine clear skin, his white hair perfectly brushed, his 
slight figure, languid, frail, timid. 

" Mercy ! " she exclaimed. " Will any one tell me 
why we married ? How did we ever stand each other 
for one second ? " 

" I suppose I was attracted by your vivacity, I 
couldn't pretend to know what you saw in me." 

"We didn't even dance well together — it was like 
a whirlwind and a pond lily ! You were considered 
a good dancer too. I wasn't happy at school — that 
would account for a good deal. It's too bad, any- 
how. We have almost ruined each other's lives." 

" Almost ? " he repeated, looking up with hatred 
— "almost? Is anything left of me? I have gone 
to pieces absolutely. ^ I exist for no one but the 
child." 

" Then I'm glad she was bom. That's as true as 
I'm alive, Alfred. You were always good to me and 
I haven't a single thing against you, Clementine is 
going to give you trouble, of course. But I don't 
think she will cut up. She's the kind that marries 
three or four times and is a model wife to each one 
while he lives. There's a steadiness about the 
square chin. Send me her photograph." 

He stood up, walked to the door, bowed. 

"We shall leave in the morning," he said; "you 
shall have a photograph." 
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"Thanks." 

And so they parted. Madame de Montgenays 
went to the looking-glass and practised several 
expressions — some tender, some vindictive, some 
haughty. 

" Say, Mabel ! '* she called out. 

Her companion, the large lady, came in from the 
adjoining bedroom. 

" Did you hear every word ? ** asked Valentine. 

" Yes. " 

" Could I have said more or less ? ** 

" I never, in my life, met any one with such tact. 
It was superb ! ** 

" Pshaw ! Was it } Well, I didn't prepare a syl- 
lable. I just spoke from my heart.'* 

" It couldn't have been better. The tears came 
into my eyes when you mentioned Cobden Duryee." 

" No ? Did I speak so well of him ? " 

" Well ? " said Mabel—" well ? Wait till I tell him 
about it, and see what he thinks. " 

"Are you going to tell him.^ ** said Valentine in- 
genuously. " Had you better.^ " 

^* The idea I You can bet that I will tell him ! 
He ought to know how he's appreciated." 

" Mabel," said La Belle Valentine, " if it weren't 
for Cobden I shouldn't be a bit happy — not a bit. I 
believe I'd pass out. I should just lose my grip. 
And it isn*^t because he's rich either. And he's as 
homely as a mud fence. It's because he understands 
me, and never says mean things when he's mad. 
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He'll get so mad sometimes that he almost kills me, 
and yet he has never once — never once, mind you — 
said a single thing he might have said. That old 
pancake who was here just now doesn't say much, 
but he looks at me as tho I were mud under his feet. " 

"Who cares," said Mabel, "for that silly old 
fool?" 

■'Idon't," said Valentine; "and I've been quixotic 
about Clementine — absolutely quixotic ! " 

" Noble, that's all. Unsurpassed nobility 1 " 

" I can afford to be noble," replied Madame de 
Montegenays, drawing herself up. ' " I have nothing 
to lose by it. I don't have to look in an etiquette 
book to find out whether I am being noble in the 
correct way. I'm individual — I am a personality, 
thank the Lord ! Now corae and brush my hair. I 
told H^line that she could go to bed. It's a mistake 
to let her hear so much ! " 

All this time Clementine and the Prince were sit- 
ting side by side on the balcony while the brass band 
played vigorous airs from " Rienzi " and " Othello." 
They had exchanged ideas and glances — long medita- 
tive glances which stirred, fascinated, and absorbed 
them to the degree where self-consciousness ceases 
altogether. Their young clear voices trembled: 
neither heard with any distinctness what the other 
said ; her body, without her knowledge, swayed to- 
ward his ; his toward hers ; the secret forces of at- 
traction had mastered their wills ; they spoke 
lightly enough, they realized nothing, but the im- 
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pelling deities were at work in a silent, invincible 
way. 

" I remember you long ago at Cowes," Prince Paul 
said more than once. " I thought you the strangest 
little girl — so earnest. You wouldn't dance with 
me. 

"I dance now." 

" You scolded me for wasting my time. You said 
I was too fond of pleasure. *' 

"I must have been impertinent as' well as 
strange ! " 

" No, I liked it. I always felt happy when I saw 
you. Once you lent me a book — one of Ruskin*s. 
I was very ungrateful — I didn't read it. In those 
days, when I read at all, I preferred Zola and Shel- 
ley. What a mixture! How absurd people are! 
But I have decided to lead a life of action ; there has 
been enough literature. Give me Tacitus now and 
an unexplored country. Let us found an Empire ! 
I ought not to joke about such a serious idea — be- 
cause I am serious on that subject." 

" Why not on all subjects ? " 

" Most subjects collapse when you make fun of 
them. Don't you know that i Some day I will tell 
you my philosophy." 

"Can't I hear it now?" 

" It would take too long. Besides, I may be wrong, 
and I want to be quite sure that I am right before I 
try to convert you." 

" When will you know that you are right ? " 
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CLEMENTINE WRITES A LETTER 

He looked at her and made no reply for several 
minutes. She thought he had forgotten her presence. 

Then he said : 

" Perhaps you may be able to help me. Will you 
— if you can .' " 

" Oh yes ! I suppose it won't be for ages. We 
both have to watch things. Then, afterward we can 
compare notes." 

" But why must we wait for ages ? I wish you 
hadn't said that. I believe in the strength of things 
once said." 

" You are full of beliefs ! " 

They both laughed, but he repeated : 

" I wish you hadn't made it ages. A year or two 
would have been enough ! " 

When Clementine said good-night and went to her 
room she seemed to be moving on wings. The two 
other girls ate chocolates in their small salon and 
discussed the events of the evening, but she locked 
her door and sat at her window, looking at the sky 
and, in fancy, meeting Paul's eyes again and again. 



Chapter IV 

IncidentOLlly Concerns the Merits of ql 

Good Figure 

MR. GLOUCESTER took a sleeping-powder 
after his interview with Mme. de Montge- 
nays, and when he awoke the next morning with a 
numbed brain it was some time before he could re- 
member why he felt miserable. 

"Have you got the toothache, Wedge? " he asked 
his valet, in the hope of tracing his own depression 
to something infectious and impersonal. 

" No, sir, but Miss Townshend has sprained her 
ankle. She tripped over some matting.'* 

" Sprained her ankle ? Then we can't leave Salso 
to-day. It is quite impossible. Send for a doctor. 
No one can see me till twelve o'clock." 

He turned over, and sank again into a doze. La 
Belle Valentine had already heard of Leonore's acci- 
dent. 

" It is just Alfred's luck," she exclaimed: "every- 
thing always happens for his convenience." But 
she maintained the good humor which had helped 
to keep her cheeks as smooth as porcelain for five-and- 
forty years. On her return from the bath-house, she 

met Fel shammer. 
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"Cobden Duryee arrives to-day," she said gaily. 
"He has got a letter of introduction to you fronj 
young Frank Hollemache. Keep a lookout for 
him. He's a rough diamond, but he can pull every 
rope in the States." 

Felshammer, gazing after her divine figure and 
admiring her gait, thought it a shame that she was so 
horridly vulgar. Commonness jarred upon him to a 
poignant degree that day because he was enjoying a 
good many fine reflections about Clementine's brow 
— the sweetest brow, and Clementine's upper lip — 
that silly, provoking upper lip, and Clementine's 
voice — that husky, low-pitched, most caressing voice. 
It was a new recreation to amuse himself by this 
conscious indulgence in sentimentality. He laughed 
at his own fancies and improvised little poems which 
were ridiculously bad. All the same, he was not 
quite at ease. To say to oneself: "a pretty brow is 
unquestionably pretty, but what of thai ? What does 
it matter? " is simpler. One can repeat it quite often 
— as often as the brow occurs to the memory or the 
imagination. To find an adequate reply is the diffi- 
culty. What does it matter.' It may matter a great 
deal. He did not mention her name to the Prince. 
Both men lurked about the hall in the hope of seeing 
her, but they heard that Miss Gloucester was devo- 
ting herself to her cousin. She would take her meals 
upstairs. The Prince sent her some magazines with 
his compliments. He received a charming note of 
thanks in reply. This he did not show to his secre- 
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tary. Felshammer, black with fury, began to think 
the girl an insufferable coquette. It was hard to like 
her. Were girls, in any case, ever 'interesting ? 
Why did men marry? For a home and for children, 
of course (any fool knew that), but it was never for 
companionship. " I am a man's man, after all," he 
informed himself. " Women bore me. She would 
bore me, I believe, if I saw much of her. I doubt 
whether she has more than a rather charming face. 
It is a charming face ! If a mere face could satisfy 
one's heart," and so on, and so on. He knew that 
this was insincere. Not a word of it had a genuine 
thrill. He was suffering from a violent infatuation 
— one of those forms of desire which, without warn- 
ing, enter a stubborn nature, and, without encourage- 
ment, endure. The idea of sanely loving some ap- 
propriate person at a fitting moment was acceptable 
enough to him, but to find himself suddenly jealous 
of the Prince, driven into rivalship with him, critici- 
zing him with actual malice, was humiliating, odious, 
altogether painful. If he could have brought his 
reason to admit that there was any real danger of a 
quarrel — or worse, a gradual estrangement — on the 
subject of this girl who had strayed uncalled-for into 
their path, he might have found some excuse for 
demanding a short leave of absence. This danger, 
however, was just the thing he refused to acknowl- 
edge. Already he had reached the stage when a 
mere sight of the girl herself was infinitely more im- 
portant than any consideration or claim ; he told him- 
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self that he wanted to see now what would happen. 
Probably nothing, he said, aware that he was trying, 
by an affectation of indifference, to ward off the cruel 
disappointment- Prince Paul, on his part, had been 
fascinated by Clementine, was still fascinated, and 
took an artist's interest in his own emotions. The 
normal vanity of the male was flattered, too, in his 
case, by the girl's evident interest. His tempera- 
ment quickened under kindness, responding to it as 
a flute does to a dexterous touch. Felshammer, 
harsh, authoritative, and loving power over others, 
was, on the other hand, stimulated by Clementine's 
indifference. It excited his love of domination; -he 
would show his mastership ; bend her spirit to his 
will ; happiness or tenderness in affection was not 
what he sought ; for him — authority, a right to gov> 
em some body and subdue some soul. 

Clementine had appeared at a decisive moment 
The Prince was becoming rebellious. Felshammer 
could still manage hira to a considerable extent, but 
the time had passed when the secretary's glance of 
appro\^l or word of discouragement could influence 
Paul's actions. The devoted man felt this; he re- 
doubled, trebled his efforts, and so still carried the 
day on important points. Yet his pride suffered from 
the very necessity for these unusual exertions ; he 
foresaw the final equality of wills between the Prince 
and himself, and, following an instinct rather than 
any process of reasoning, he sought an opportunity 
to retire, while in the ascendant, from a position he 
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could not hope to hold. If it was amusing to gov- 
ern a capricious, clever young man, it was not a dull 
change, at least to bend the humors of a brilliant girl 
— a girl, plainly, with a career before her. 

"Til do it ! " he exclaimed to himself. " Til marry 
her. I'll show her that I won't stand any non- 
sense ! *' 

By chance he saw her crossing the corridor from 
her own room to Leonore*s. 

" You look tired," he said brusquely. 

" I may look so — I don't feel so," she answered, 
with a certain annoyance. 

" It is a mistake to keep indoors on such a day/* 

" I like to make mistakes — they rest me." 

" That is because you are perverse. But I am per- 
verse too. We ought to agree." 

"We don't," she said firmly; "we could never 
agree. Any agreement between us is not to be im- 
agined." 

"That does not dismay me in the least." 

" Why should it } " she asked, beginning to detest 
him. Fear was not in her character, or, without 
feeling any repugnance for the individual, she might 
have been afraid of a determination stronger than her 
own. 

" Ah ! " exclaimed Felshammer, with his eyes fixed 
on her beautiful brow, " you don't understand me." 

" Why should I ? I don't know you. I believe I 
shall say something rude in a minute. You ought 
to feel that we can not get on at all." 
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" I never feel as I ought. " 

She wished, or thought that she wished, to join 
Leonore without any further delay. But she did not 
move ; she studied his face and noticed characteris- 
tics which in another man of better manners she 
might have respected. 

" Your frankness is magnetic," he said. " I have 
never met anything of the kind in a woman. It is 
boyish — little-boyish — for one finds it in very few 
men. It means such courage ! " 

"I must say," she admitted, "that if there is one 
thing I despise it is social tact. But courtesy is an- 
other matter," 

Felshammer on all occasions had one natural gift 
in his favor — this was a courteous voice. The ab- 
ruptness of his conversational method found its miti- 
gation always in his persuasive and musical tones. 
Uncouth as he seemed to Clementine, she could 
not think him impertinent. But she passed him at 
last, and, entering Leonore's room, closed the door 
sharply behind her. 

"Why were you so long.'" asked Leonore, who 
was stretched out on the bed while a maid brushed 
her auburn hair. 

"I met that Dr. Felshammer," replied her cousin; 
"he's a bear." 

She repeated all he said, adding : " It's so intimate, 
and I hardly know him. I must teach him his 
place." 

" What is his place ? " said Leonore. 
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"He*s a chance acquaintance. I don't want to 
know what he thinks of my frankness, do L? I am 
not interested in his opinion of me, am I ? " 

" Why should you be ? " exclaimed Leonore. 

Women of scrupulously truthful nature ask rhetor- 
ical questions when they can not or will not admit a 
fact. The two girls stopped talking about Felsham- 
mer and discussed the Prince. Leonore called him 
handsome. Clementine said she did not admire him 
in that sense. But he was, of course, a good-looking 
man. 

" Very original, too, I should say," observed Leo- 
nore. 

"Dreamy," suggested Clementine. 

" Not altogether dreamy either." 

Then they tried to define the especial peculiarities 
of temperament conveyed by the term dreaminess. 

"Perhaps dreamy was not the best word," said 
Clementine at last. 

" I wonder whether he is capable of a great love.^ " 
said Leonore. 

Clementine, with unconscious hypocrisy, tried to 
think that this was a point she had not yet consid- 
ered. 

" Psychology is so interesting," continued Leonore, 
"and I could speculate about a character for hours." 

Encouraged by this scientific attitude in her com- 
panion, Clementine made a few remarks to the fol- 
lowing effect : 

" I think that the Prince believes himself to be in- 
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dependent of other people. The love of freedom is 
so strong in him that he would resent any human 
affection which might interfere with his liberty. He 
would always fight his own feelings, and live, as far 
as possible, by reason alone. I see this plainly. In- 
tellect is his idol, and his soul is quite frigid toward 
everything else. He is all but heartless." 

" And yet you like him ! " said Leonore, 

Clementine met her eyes gravely. 

" For his spirit," she replied ; " for his hatred of 
pretence." 

" I think it is for his figure," said Leonore. 

" Other men have figures. " 

" Rarely such a good one," 

Clementine made no hurried contradiction. She 
walked to the window, and, as it happened, Paul was 
walking on the road toward the town. 

"I dare say there is something in your idea," she 
owned ; " one is influenced, of course, by the shell. " 

She watched him out of sight, being too simple to 
move away when she was so entirely pleased to re- 
main. 

" Let me know," said Leonore, " when you don't 
like him any more. " 

" I shall always like him," replied Clementine with 
decision — " always. Nothing could make the slight- 
est difference. " 

" Suppose he had his leg shot off and his nose 
broken ? " 

" I shall always see him as he is now." 
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" That is the right thing to say, I know," answered 
Leonore; " but is it the true thing? " 

" I wouldn't say what I didn't feel if it were ever 
so right. This isn't because I am too honest to pre- 
tend. I am merely too lazy to act," she added has- 
tily. " I want to be myself in peace, and I don't care 
whether I am inconsistent or not — that isn't half so 
bad as being uncomfortable." 

Augusta joined them then, and Clementine went 
back to her own room, where she could brood without 
interruption over her recollections of Prince Paul. 

Paul, meanwhile, was making the acquaintance of 
Mr. Cobden Duryee. The American financier was a 
tall lean man with a florid complexion, a harsh black 
moustache, eyes that glanced swiftly, lips that moved 
slowly, and a jaw which seemed made of cast-iron 
covered with parchment. Paul noticed his admirable 
hands and feet, his perfectly cut clothes. He spoke 
with a slight New York accent, and had the mannner 
of one accustomed to make his own terms in every 
circumstance of life. After a short conversation 
Duryee came at once to the point. 

" I want your Royal Highness to settle for a while 
in the States — not as a social figure, but as a man of 
affairs. I have spent the last three months in Urse- 
ville-Beylestein. It is a fine country, but when the 
science of economics and commerce degenerates into 
the game of politics the era of decadence usually is 
recognized. Your people have ceased to feel the 
dignity of work ; they hanker after officialism, empty 
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distinctions, little posts, the praise of the press. It 
has ceased to be a nation — it is a large parish con- 
trolled by little ideas." 

" My poor country ! " exclaimed the Prince. 

" You can't save it," said Duryee, "and it is quite 
contented. Journalists are writing up the scenery 
and buying railroad shares. It will soon be a para- 
dise for hotel-keepers and bead-sellers. The valley 
peasants have started a bead industry already — a Jew 
from India is giving tiiem points — and the hill popu- 
lation are taking lessons in folk-songs from a Berlin 
singing- teacher — for the summer season. They are 
also building a gambling-saloon in order to attract a 
bright crowd. Beylestein, in fact, is coming along 
splendidly. All the best couriers have taken it up. 
No, sir, I wouldn't bother about Beylestein if I were 
you. The old notions about monarchy were great — 
simply great, but they are as dead as Alexander. 
You must start fresh. Come and manage one of my 
steel foundries. I have no children ; it's just as well, 
for I am a confirmed neuropath, and I have suffered 
from insomnia, depression, and dyspepsia ever since 
I was thirty. But I am a very rich man. I should 
like to build one beautiful city — and I want a king 
for it — a Doge, a born one. Think it over." 

Not knowing what to make of his singular new 
friend, the Prince said : 

"This news about the bead-making and the rail- 
roads interests me very much. Do tramways run 
through the lovely valley of the Dormer? " 
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"Not yet. But a syndicate from Vienna has 
bought the whole valley — there was one proprietor 
only who refused to sell his estate. He owned about 
five acres on the best site, and he kept them for an 
old charger who carried your father on his last ride 
through the capital. He wanted to bury that horse 
where the view caught the rising sun. His neigh- 
bors thought him sentimental. So did the syndi- 
cate. Well, the horse was poisoned, and the senti- 
mentalist met with a queer kind of an accident on a 
lonely road. He didn't recover. Don't ever worry 
about Beylestein. I see life the way animals do, sir : 
to them it is very pleasant or very disagreeable, but 
never comic. That's the sole reason why I can't 
laugh over the development of Urseville-Beylestein." 

Paul stretched out his hand toward an emerald and 
copper cigarette- box, pushed it in the direction of the 
millionaire, and by a gesture indicated the polite 
hope that Mr. Duryee would smoke. He found it 
impossible to speak, because he remembered the old 
charger. He had a white star on his forehead and 
he answered to the name of Charmides. 

" Your father was a king," said Duryee, putting a 
cigarette into his mouth, but rejecting, mournfully, 
a light ; ** mine was a Presbyterian minister way up 
in the country. You can't forget His Majesty, and 
I don't forget the Doctor. He used to pray for me 
every evening at half-past nine. Well, every evening 
at half-past nine, sure enough, I begin to feel lone- 
somCy and, in a way, homesick. But I struck out in 
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a new line altho I had five ancestors in the ministry, 
I said to father at the end of my first year at Yale : 
'This has got to stop,' He said: 'What, my son?' 
' I said: 'I'm a financier. Everything in me pulls 
that way. I want to work in an office.' The old 
man was disappointed at first, because he had it all 
fixed up that I should be a minister too, and finish 
his edition, with notes, of the Prophet Amos. He 
slept on ray statement, however, and came down 
smiling the next morning. 'Go ahead,' said he, 'it 
may be that the Lord has employment for you in 
Wall Street, Your mother thinks it's about time for 
one of the Duryees to make money.' And she was 
right, sir. Now, why can't you follow my lead? 
Start something new. People talk about merchant 
princes. Be a prince merchant. " 

Paul removed a ladybird which had settled on the 
sleeve of his coat and put it outside the window on a 
fruit-leaf. This took time, because the leaf had to 
be taken from a dish of peaches on the sideboard, 
Paul ordered peaches all the year round. Duryee 
watched each of his graceful, languid movements, and 
6nally caught Felshammer's eye. Felshammer had 
been present during the whole interview. 

" I^ybird. ladybird, fly away home. 
Vour house is on fire ; your children will burn!" 

said the American, with religious solemnity in his 
tone and resentment in his glance. He felt that 
Felshammer disliked him. 
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" Are you serious ? " asked Paul, watching the in- 
sect. 

" What about ? " said Duryee, equally indifferent. 

The Prince, piqued by Duryee*s change of tone, 
showed more vivacity, and said : 
The American proposition." 

"Oh, that!" replied Duryee, with good humor. 

I was serious enough about it. I never go crazy." 
I want to hear more," said the Prince; "it isn't 
altogether a project in the vein of comic opera ! " 

" First, you ought to work in a lawyer's office for 
two years. I am a lawyer myself by profession. 
How can any man get along unless he knows techni- 
caP right from technical wrong .^ The old Romans 
understood education. Law is the essence of it. " 

Paul threw back his head, straightened his shoul- 
ders, and then sat on the edge of the table, support- 
ing himself on his hands while he looked Duryee in 
the face. 

" You want me to renounce Urseville-Beylestein ? 
Felshammer is appalled." 

Duryee accepted this information with a slow 
movement of the jaw as tho he were testing his 
powers of mastication. 

"Dr. Felshammer has the European's dread of 
Americanitis. He forgets that we get our worst 
characteristics from the discontented, ill-used Euro- 
pean who goes to the New World for a chance to 
breathe. He brings with him a good many crude, 
possibly vulgar notions — the result of oppression, in- 
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justice, suffering, and the abuse of authority in high 
places — the contempt of the well-to-do for the shab- 
by unfortunate. But such poor devils are not Amer- 
ican — altho they may tinge American life and 
thought," 

He rose to his feet ; the Prince accompanied him 
to the door of the room and, fascinated by his per- 
sonality, walked with him down the corridor to the 
lift. Felshammer followed them, biting his nails as 
he went and full of forebodings. 

La Belle Valentine was waiting impatiently for 
Duryee's call. When at last he tapped at the sitting- 
room door and called her name she forgot that she 
was graceful by profession; she tripped over a foot- 
stool and saved herself from a fall by permitting him 
to catch her in his arms. 

"Why, Cobden," she exclaimed, "is that you? 
O say, Mabel, it is Cobden ! " 

She shed tears of real joy; she gazed at his iron 
and parchment face with the rapture of a girl admi- 
ring the heroic ideal of a first love. 

" How young you keep ! " observed the financier. 
" You don't change a bit, do you, Val ? " 

" Never for you," she said. " I couldn't foot you 
anyway." 

"That's why you like me," he said grimly. 

"Of course." 

She sat at his feet; she wound her arm round his . 
knees. 

"This," she remarked, "is my idea of perfect 
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happiness. I was afraid you wouldn't get here. I 
worried. Don't you ever go back on me, Cobden, 
because I could not stand it. Have you seen the 
Prince.?" 

He repeated a little of their interview. 

" What do you think of him ? Is he a superior 
Willy Wimble.? " she asked. 

" He must meet some men of the right sort," said 
Duryee. •* I think he has seen enough of women for 
the present. He wants a bracing environment. " 

"You funny old thing! You don't want him to 
meet me ! " 

Duryee stroked his own chin, and then patted, 
very softly, her charming shoulder. 

"You have missed it, pettie," said he; "he can 
meet you as often as he has a mind to. You are in- 
telligent ; you have sized up the value of most things. 
I mean he has seen enough of silly women." 

" Lucie arrives this afternoon." 

" So I understand. " 

"You know," she said presently, "that Clemen- 
tine and her father are here? " 

Every reference to Mr. Gloucester invariably made 
Duryee speechless. A strong sense of justice kept 
him always aware that Valentine's husband had been 
altogether ill-used. He did not like him; he had 
called him a " dude " some time before that word 
came into general fashion as an epithet for the agree- 
able foolish among well-born men. But, altho a 

"dude," Gloucester had shown unusual loyalty to- 
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ward his wife, and his touching, if timorous, affection 
for the child had thrown her mother's selfishness 
into a light heyond the reach of any softening haze. 
The financier could explain La Belle's conduct on 
reasonable grounds^she lacked the maternal instinct, 
and, granting this defect, it was a merit, he thought, 
that the flattery-loving creature, quite conscious of an 
unsympathetic failing, affected no sentiment she did 
not feel. Nevertheless he sighed when she men- 
tioned Clementine. It reminded him of the irreme- 
diable blot on his idol. Why did she call his atten- 
tion to it ? Couldn't she understand how it jarred ? 
And she did understand; she was neither tactless nor 
blind. But she longed greedily, with an incessant 
desire, to be loved for herself as she was, in spite of 
all her faults, in spite of her history, in spite of a 
nature, to its depths, unlovable. This was her tri- 
umph over life and her joy in living. Cobden knew 
her temper, her vices, her age to the hour of her birth, 
the many changes of her hair, the variations of her 
wonderful complexion ; he knew everything, and still 
he adored her. 

"You can't beat it," she would say to Mabel. 
" I want to ask every woman who is mean to me and 
thinks herself winning it all along the line : ' Tell me 
this — does your husband know you as well as the 
Devil knows you ,' Would he love you just the same 
if he did ? Answer me that. ' I want to see just 
how I stand and where I stand. I want to be sure of 
my ground." 
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Duryee glanced round the sitting-room, noticed the 
pile of theatrical newspapers from all parts of the 
world, the countless photographs signed of royal and 
other personages, of famous "stars" in their most 
popular rdlesy of himself in cap and ulster, in even- 
ing-clothes, in fancy dress as Francois Premier, in a 
golfing-suit. 

"It looks home-y, doesn't it?" she said, delighted. 
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Chapter V 

Two We^ys of Spending e^n Evening 

FELSHAMMER did not attempt to vindicate his 
antipathy for Duryee. He owned that the man 
was genuine, but he held that genuineness in the 
wrong direction was far more dangerous than insin- 
cerity striving, by means of histrionics, for the noble 
course. Yet when Prince Paul asked his opinion of 
the financier, he found himself understating his ob- 
jections to their new acquaintance. He wound up 
by admitting: "I admire him. He is as hard as 
nails. " When he left Paul he realized that, so far 
from remaining at any rate neutral, he had strongly 
encouraged the American's influence. It was vain 
to blink facts. He wanted the Prince to leave Eu- 
rope ; he found him, for the first time, in his way. 

"He will dazzle that young girl. Naturally 
enough, she will feel flattered by his notice. He cares 
nothing about her ; once his vanity is gratified she 
may jump into the first pond or spend her youth for- 
getting him — if she can. He will say — and the 
whole world will say : 'She ought to have known that 
it was hopeless.' In theory we all think alike on these 
points — extenuating circumstances occur to us only 
when we care for the individual or individuals at stake." 
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Thus he analyzed his own mood, but as he pos- 
sessed robust health in conjunction with a highly 
trained self-consciousness the fact that he knew why 
he said and thought certain things in no degree dis- 
turbed, as it does in many reflective temperaments, 
the ultimate execution of his ideas in action. The 
suddenness of his passion for Clementine now seemed 
to him sane, preordained, and unalterable. A man 
must settle down; a man worthy his sex must have a 
hearth, whether happy or the reverse ; once pleased, 
he must be determined in courtship, concentrating on 
the business as a life and death-bed affair. Clemen- 
tine, legally secured, could then take her share in his 
existence, making his mental, spiritual, and physical 
interests — now scattered curves — into a perfect cir- 
cle. Did not the wedding-ring symbolize this mys- 
tic fusing, by the spell of wifely love, of the separated 
elements in human nature ? " Clementine suits me " 
was the conclusion of this transcendental soliloquy. A 
sincere lover of poetry, he became sentimental too, and 
" Clementine suits me " also summed up the many me- 
taphors by which nightingales, roses, spring, blossoms, 
and the moon did their usual service for the translation 
of primitive decisiveness into picturesque uncertainty. 

When he next met the Prince he called his atten- 
tion to the beauty of a young person who sat with La 
Belle Valentine and her companion at a table near 
them in the restaurant. 

" Duryee has asked me to supper this evening," 
said Paul. " I hope La Belle will be there." 
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" He and his party clash with the Gloucesters, " 
observed Felshammer carelessly ; " it is a pity that 
they are all here together." 

Paul looked again at the young person. She 
seemed about five-and-twenty. Altho she had very 
curling flaxen hair and dark-blue eyes, there was 
something so indolent underlying her evident vigor, 
such a curious vivacity in the full mouth and the 
movement of the nostrils, that, in spite of an almost 
classic profile, she suggested irresistibly an African 
t)rpe. She displayed her teeth, which were dazzling, 
when she talked, but her heavy eyelids seemed op- 
pressed by a constant need of sleep, and she kept 
them half-closed the greater part of the dinner. 

" She might be an allegorical desigfn for Sloth, '* 
said Paul. But he was interested because she was 
uncommon and indifferent to his presence. The 
head- waiter was asked to discover her name. It was 
found that she was Mme. de Montgenay's guest and 
had been described in the register as the Hon. Mrs. 
Basil Hollemache. 

" It must be our Hollie's sister-in-law," said Fels- 
hammer. "I remember that his brother made an 
odd marriage." 

The Prince could find nothing better to offer than : 
" How small the world is ! " 

** I remember Hollie's telling me that Basil took 
up with some mysterious girl whom he met most in- 
formally at Naples. At Naples, sir ! This must be 
she." 
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'* What was Basil ? Where is he now ? " 

" He has suffered all his life from religious mania, 
and so they gave him the family living. He is now 
in a Home.*' 

" I wonder," said the Prince, " whether she has 
anything to say for herself. She doesn't look stu- 
pid." 

" There is a rumor, according to HoUie, that her 

father was Lord M ." He mentioned the name 

of a well-known diplomatist. Paul was more amused 
than ever, and Felshammer, from long knowledge of 
his character, did everything possible to stimulate 
his curiosity. Clementine was not once mentioned. 
With the Prince little flickers of love blazed up and 
went out in a day. It had always been to the inter- 
est of the exiled court to encourage this illuminative, 
if fickle, temper; caprices he might enjoy to his 
heart's content, but the fairly durable ascendency of 
any one woman was something which his supporters 
could not permit without strenuous opposition, or 
contemplate without the bitterest misgivings. In the 
sporting art of substituting at precisely the crucial 
moment one dangerous alluring study for another, 
Felshammer had proved himself an unprejudiced and 
supreme tactician. Unprejudiced because he had 
never once been actuated by an egoistic motive, and 
supreme because he had never yet failed to accom- 
plish his purpose. But now his judgment, for the 
first time, trembled with personal feeling; he was so 

anxious for success that Paul, curiously sensitive to all 
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emotional under-currents, became irritable and per- 
verse. 

'* I am getting sick of this place ! ** he said abruptly. 
" I shall either go on to Florence or visit America 
with Duryee. '* 

As he spoke he looked from the corner of his eye 
at Felshammer, and in that flash of distrust, not 
missed by the secretary, a silent antagonism sprang 
into life between them. It affected the Prince with 
a kind of cynical wretchedness. He had been disa{> 
pointed so often in human nature that a lost illusion 
seemed to him but a commonplace of daily experi- 
ence. 

"He, too, has at last an ax to grind,** passed 
through his head. " I wonder what it is ? Has 
Duryee got hold of him ? " 

He continued acting, but talked more pleasantly, 
discussing the news of the day and making caustic 
jokes about his advisers in Urseville-Beylestein. 
After dinner, he went to the millionaire's private 
apartments, and did not ask any member of his suite 
to accompany him. 

Felshammer seized the opportunity to inquire 
about Miss Romilly. He went himself to the door 
of the Gloucesters* sitting-room, and was asked to 
join the party at whist. The game bored him, but 
Clementine, looking sad, he thought, was there, and 
he did not hesitate to accept the invitation. No one 
seemed in a mood to play. Augusta could watch 
herself in a little glass near the table, and this kept 
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her amused for the first round. Presently, however, 
she began to yawn. Mr. Gloucester, weary after his 
excitement of the previous evening, could not keep 
his eyes open, and trumped his partner's king. 

Felshammer accepted with stoicism this glimpse 
of a traditional evening in the home-circle. It was 
cheerfully endured as a necessary part of the court- 
ship of Clementine. The girl was too intelligent to 
suppose that he could have found the smallest enter- 
tainment with her father, even at his brightest, and, 
altho she was the last as a rule to detect attentions 
offered to herself, there was a fire in the secretary's 
eyes and restrained ardor under his calm bearing 
which she could not ignore. 

Outwardly she could and did appear unconscious, 
yet within she resented his admiration, quivered un- 
der it with a sensation of fear, with a desire to es- 
cape, with an instinct that his love was kind but his 
power sinister. The game went on — Felshammer, 
with the disadvantage of a reluctant partner and a bad 
hand, was winning most of the tricks. He smiled at 
Clementine once and she felt herself turn pale. She 
had never before come into contact with any domi- 
nating, resolute, and passionate disposition ; her rela- 
tives and intimate friends had all been people who 
were violent, if they ever were violent, in their tem- 
pers only — in squabbles with lawyers, servants, and 
each other, but their affections were mild and domes- 
tic, their wills grumbling but never invincible, their 

tastes could be removed by argument, their desires 
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suppressed or concealed at the first whisper of an 
acknowledged authority. She knew herself no match 
for determination of the uncompromising Teutonic 
mettle ; a weight fell on her heart ; she was unable to 
think or to feel ; a numbness came over her whole 
being, and she followed the game mechanically, as 
much dazed by Felshammer's peculiar influence as 
tho she had taken heavy wine. At ten o'clock they 
had finished the rubber. 

" One keeps such early hours at dear Salso," ob- 
served Mr. Gloucester, with an apologetic voice and 
an air of saying good-night. 

"Where is your Prince.^" said Augusta, rubbing 
her eyes. She was altogether sure that Felshammer 
took no interest in her or her appearance, and she 
asked the question with instinctive malice. 

" He is playing poker, perhaps, with Mr. Duryee 
and Madame de Montgenays," said the secretary, 
watching Clementine. He missed, therefore, the 
look of agony which passed over Gloucester's now 
livid face. 

" Mme. de Montgenays is the beautiful lady, isn't 
she? " said Clementine — "the one who sat at the lit- 
tle table ? I should like to know her." 

Her father tried to think of something to say — 

something to change the subject. But his tongue 

clave to the roof of his mouth, and he sat twirling his 

shaking thumbs and wondering what he had done to 

deserve such misery at his time of life. And he 

began to associate Felshammer with the misery in 
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question. He had brought him the hateful woman's 
message; he had just dragged in her name most un- 
necessarily — a person, in any case, who ought not to be 
so much as hinted at in the presence of his innocent 
girl. The girl, too, by a fatal accident, was standing 
at an angle when the resemblace to her mother — all 
but imperceptible to strangers — was terribly clear to 
the nervous old man. What could he do ? Clemen- 
tine began to praise Mme. de Montgenays; she 
looked fascinating — who was she ? Every one in the 
hotel seemed to know about her. They waited about 
the corridor and in the hall to see her pass. 

" She is called La Belle Valentine,'* said Augusta; 
" she used to dance. Barker told me." 

Barker was their maid. 

" I wish you wouldn't talk to servants and people ! " 
exclaimed Mr. Gloucester, finding his voice; "it's a 
shocking habit. You are not to do it ! If Barker 
comes gossiping to you, I will give her notice." 

Augusta made no reply, but she managed to say 
under her breath to their guest : " Dear uncle is not 
himself this evening. He is never like this." 

" But he is right, all the same," replied Felsham- 
mer. Mr. Gloucester's fit of exasperation had given 
a note of intimacy to the talk which the secretary 
was not slow to emphasize. He sat down and gave 
his views about the management of servants as 
tho he had been appealed to, as a near relative at 
least, to support the head of the family. It was half- 
past ten before he left them, and, altho they all 
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felt relieved at his departure, Clementine, when the 
door closed upon him, was conscious of a flatness in 
the atmosphere and a loneliness in the room. 

Prince Paul, meanwhile, had spent his time in a 
very different manner. Mr. Duryee's small party 
were in brilliant spirits. La Belle Valentine, being 
entreated, actually danced a cake-walk to Mrs. Hol- 
lemache's accompaniment, in sparkling style, on the 
banjo. Hut this rare entertainment took place toward 
midnight, after several games of poker and a good 
many delicious cocktails prepared by the sympathetic 
Mabel. What makes an evening gay ? Is it the talk ? 
an accident of temperature? the actual company.* 
On this particular occasion everything seemed per- 
fectly delightful. The room had been transformed 
by glorious stuffs, bowls of flowers, exquisitely bound 
books, splendid trifles in silver and bronze and gold, 
rare pieces of china. Mr. Duryee always included a 
number of such things in his luggage; a wandering 
man, he liked to invest hired apartments with as per- 
sonal an air as private property could give them. 
La Belle Valentine was on her best behavior. Paul, 
as the hours advanced, found himself believing in her 
innocence ; such liquid eyes, such fine chiseled lips, 
such a subdued, all but reproachful smile, such a 
tranquil brow, surely went with potential if misun- 
derstood virtue .' And Lucie Hollemache ? She was 
so assertive in her mysterious languor, so pleasant in 
her idleness, so uncritical in her slow affectionate 
glance. She was one of the few women whose faces 
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do not look sad or perplexed in repose. Animation, 
in fact, did not suit her» and when she laughed the 
effect was unnatural, even disfiguring. While she 
played the banjo, her features were lit up by some 
curious emotional power from within — just as a flame 
or any number of flames will show through tinted 
glass. The flames may move and vary, but the glass 
remains changeless. In conversation she showed a 
dry, rather subtle humor; but silent by preference, 
she said little and listened admirably. Duryee told 
stories, and at poker showed his knowledge of human 
character by winning the Prince's money. Paul 
played a good game, and in beating him Duryee used 
all his wits — which pleased the young man. He 
could be won by the homage of the brain — never by 
the agency of a check-book. Perhaps this was why 
he enjoyed that evening with peculiar zest. His 
companions treated him less as a social superior than 
an intellectual one. They led him on to talk, 
weighed his words, and were openly impressed by 
the force of much that he said. But how beautifully 
it was done ! Sometimes one or the other ventured 
to differ from him. Duryee protested that he would 
have to think over this idea, get at the bed-rock of 
certain propositions, see how some scheme worked 
out in practise. It was all very stimulating, and, 
when at length they had to say good-night, Paul re- 
solved that he should see a great deal more of these 
new acquaintances. They were such a change after 
exhausted, fussy, time-serving courtiers. As for 
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Clementine or the dear Countess Sophia, they never 
once came into his remembrance. Darlings both, no 
doubt, but experience had to be gained. He found 
out from a member of his suite that Felshammer had 
spent the evening with the Gloucester party 

" Poor fellow ! " said he, in fits of laughter : " I feel 
for him. I can't imagine anything duller on earth." 

The conversation between the several ladies who 
had contributed to the events, tedious and otherwise, 
of that night was not insignificant. 

Augusta sat at the foot of Clementine's bed and 
studied her serious face. 

"Do you think you will sleep well, Clem? " she 
asked. 

" No," said truthful Clementine ; " I take too much 
interest in my friends to be happy when I know that 
mischief is brewing." 

" What mischief is brewing now? " 

" Why did Prince Paul go alone without Felsham- 
mer to Mr. Duryee and those women.' I saw that 
Mrs. Hollemache — she's handsome and horrid." 

"Then the Prince won't like her." 

" Oh, yes, he will ! Men will forgive anything or 
anybody so long as they can make a meal pass pleas- 
antly. They don't want wonderful characters — they 
tike people who are civil at dinner." 

" How do you know that ? " 

"I feel it all over me." 

" Do you like Felshammer better than you did at 
first?" 
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" Not a bit better. Yet he is far more trustworthy 
than Prince Paul — far more faithful. Doesn't that 
show that it isn't character always.^ It is something 
else, something indefinable." 

" I see, " said Augusta slowly, ** why you seem to 
understand men — you judge them by yourself." 

"I'm sleepy now," observed Clementine. . But her 
cousin, on leaving the room, noticed several books on 
the bed. ^ As she stood on the threshold, she looked 
back and asked : 

" Why are you studying guide-books } " 

" I want to get away. I want to go to Florence. 
I want to look at pictures. I am tired of people." 

Augusta closed the door softly and went away 
smiling. She was engaged to a good-looking, clever 
young man in the Treasury — an oar, one who had 
taken high honors, a marvel. Clementine, dear im- 
possible Clementine, was too eccentric and uncertain 
to attract the men who made, undoubtedly, the best 
husbands. Augusta, once locked in her own little 
room, kissed the edifying photograph of Mr. Jim 
Hazeltine, LL.D., F.S.S., put his last precious letter 
under her pillow, undressed, and said her prayers — 
mentioning Jim several times disguised under various 
interests, and expressing a hope, in conclusion, that 
poor Clementine might learn to be happy in a rea- 
sonable way with a suitable individual. 

La Belle Valentine and Lucie were more laconic. 

" What do you think of Prince Paul > " asked Val- 
entine. " He isn't a patch on Cobden, of course." 
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" He has brains," said Lucie, " and he's magnetic." 

"Mercy! I don't think he's got a particle of 
magnetism. Now Cobden " 

"Cobden, ray dear," said Lucie, "is not the be- 
all and end-all of everybody's existence. He's su- 
perb, but there are others! " 

Valentine smiled good-naturedly and patted her 
friend's shoulder. 

" You can have them," she replied ; " I'm willing." 



Chapter VI 

A Study in Secret BiogreLphy 

MRS. BASIL HOLLEMACHE before her 
marriage had moved a great deal in sporting 
and gambling circles under the protection of her pa- 
rents, Captain and Mrs. Gaveston. The gallant Cap- 
tain was a gentleman who had left his r^ment 
under painful if obscure circumstances. One heard 
rumors of a conspiracy, and complaints to the effect 
that, without money, slander could not be fought to 
the bitter end. He had kept a certain number of 
friends, however, and it came to be assumed among 
most people that he could say a good deal if he chose, 
and had been made, very cruelly, a scapegoat. " But 
for my son, my wife, and my daughter — '* he would 
observe, shaking his head with the agony of thoughts 
^too appalling to be formulated. For the rest, he 
drank to excess, altho he never appeared intoxi- 
cated. His life was a state of chronic torpor. 
Handsome in his youth, he dyed his hair J)efore he 
was forty, put on stays, and curled his moustache 
with the tongs. Some one had bought him a decent 
annuity, he paid as he went (to use his own phrase), 
his wife enjoyed a separate but more indefinite in- 
come, his son received an ample allowance from some 
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mysterious trustees, and they all lived together on 
the kindest terms in Savile Row. Rents in Savile 
Row were not at that time what they are now, but 
the address was a capital address, all the same, and 
the house was frequented quietly by well-known per- 
sons, chiefly of the male sex, from every class of so- 
ciety. Mrs. Gaveston*s little dinners and suppers, 
followed by singing, gossip, cards (in which the Cap- 
tain could never be prevailed on to take a hand), 
were much appreciated even by those who, it might 
be thought, had the world and its best amusements 
at their feet. Lord Munalley, P.C., K.P., G.C.B., 
etc., would now and again figure at these simple en- 
tertainments, and bring little Lucie sweets (but, 
naughtily, he could seldom remember her name), and 
delight the heart of little Charlie with rare foreign 
stamps, beautiful crests for his album, and shining 
coins fresh from the mint. Whenever Lord Munal- 
ley called he was invariably unexpected. Mrs. 
Gaveston, who was alluring rather than pretty, with 
irregular features and raven hair brushed straight 
back from a low brow, would advance gravely, say- 
ing : " You are indeed a stranger ! " But these happy 
days and evenings did not last. When Lucie and 
Charlie reached respectively the ages of sixteen and 
fourteen they found themselves orphans. Lord 
Munalley, too, passed away — he was an old man long 
before the children knew him. The dear old house 
in Savile Row was let ; its treasures were sold, and 
Lucie, with her brother, had to regard Messrs. Greg- 
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ory, Hawkins, Hawkins, and Palmer, of Lincoln's 
Inn, as her guardians. The head of the firm in- 
formed her that, in accordance with the wishes of his 
late client, Charlie should finish his schooling at 
Eton, and proceed to Oxford, where it was hoped 
he would qualify for a good position later on at the 
bar. 

" You," he continued, looking thoughtfully at Lu- 
cie and comparing her mentally with a certain early 
portrait (by Lawrence) of Lord Munalley, " you *' — 
and his voice softened as he traced the undeniable 
curves of a genuine Munalley nostril — " you, my dear 
Miss Gaveston, may travel, if. you like, with a com- 
panion. I can recommend several ladies for such a 
post. There is, for instance. Miss Travers, the 
daughter of the late Dr. Travers, an eminent man in 
his own profession. As for finishing your education 
— every young lady, no matter how gifted, must of 
course be finished — you can have the best masters.'* 

"And my allowance.^ " asked Lucie. 

"Your allowance," said he, looking at his notes, 
"will be seven hundred a year — exclusive of your 
companion's salary and expenses. When you are 
one-and-twenty you are to have a thousand a year. 
It is strictly tied up," he added; "the capital can't 
be touched. Your brother will have exactly the 
same fortune — to a penny — and on the same condi- 
tions." 

" Dear papa ! " said Lucie, with swimming eyes. 
She had always been honestly attached to Captain 
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Gaveston. " Dear papa ! Who would have thought 
he was so business-like ? " 

Mr. Gregory simpered, and the interview came to 
an end. Lucie eventually went to Italy with Miss 
Travers, but they could not agree, and Miss Travera 
was supplanted by a Baroness von Trier. The Baro- 
ness was a lady who wrote an admirable letter. On 
paper she was the most prudent, the most austere of 
women. Messrs. Gregory, Hawkins, Hawkins, and 
Palmer felt that she conducted her correspondence 
with them on model tines; she became their ideal 
pattern of female intelligence. Her photograph, too 
(sent from Heidelberg), gave the best possible im- 
pression. She was tall, spare, agreeable in visage, 
white-haired (she had borrowed a toupee from her 
mother for the sitting). They engaged her for their 
ward, and no girl could have fallen under a worse in- 
fluence. In the first place, she was wholly frivolous. 
Passionate natures make mistakes frequently, come 
to ruin not seldom, but flippant people have often a 
great deal of shrewd sense in the conduct of life. 
Their hatred of peril and pain makes them instinc- 
tively far-seeing. The Baroness was judicious, there- 
fore, in this calculating way. Without the borrowed 
toup/e she looked about thirty-seyen. Her hair was 
sandy, and she had a look of Durer's Eve. From 
morning till night she poured her silly experience and 
„ sharp counsel into Lucie's ears. The two trapesed 
through Europe (no one could get better value for 
her money than the Baroness) ; they stopped always 
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at first-class hotels, and made the best sort of ac- 
quaintances only. 

" Rich vulgar people won't think us worth while or 
smart enough," she would say; "our chance is with 
la crime de la crime only — those who are too sure of 
themselves to be snobs." 

At Naples, when Lucie was nineteen, they came 
across the Dowager Lady Hollemache, who was there 
with an invalid son. He was at death's door; the 
unhappy mother was too glad to have his last hours 
soothed by Lucie's faultless sympathy ; the Baroness 
read him bits from Heine and the whole of Goethe's 
"Hermann and Dorothea," The poor young man 
was a good German scholar, and many feared that he 
had overtaxed his brain by a too profound devotion to 
Teutonic metaphysics. His manner, talk, and gaze 
at times were very wild. But he liked Lucie ; pres- 
ently he needed her; finally he swore he would marry 
her. He got better; he cursed and raved at the 
Dowager; he seized her chaplain — an inoffensive 
good soul who followed her ladyship everywhere — by 
the shoulders and thrust him from his room, shout- 
ing: " I'll soon show you whether I am dying! " 

Such monstrous behavior could not be kept a se- 
cret from the other inmates of the hotel. As the 
chaplain murmured, it was the general opinion that 
such a dangerous character ought to be locked up. 
Who could wish to read of the tears, expostulations, 
threats, insults, and abuse which formed the overture 

to Lucie's married life? For, of course, after his 
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mother cut him off with two hundred a year the ro- 
mantic Miss Gaveston married him. He got rid of 
the Baroness — which was a wise move — altho the 
lady declared that but for her efforts he could never 
have found a wife to pay his hills or support his vile 
disposition. The young couple were together for 
three years. They were really attached to each oth- 
er; no cross word ever passed between them ; Lucie's 
conduct was impeccable, and Basil had no reason to 
regret his passionate choice. Yet, such is the irony 
of appearances, that in spite of their great and genu- 
ine affection, the unfortunate man fell a victim at 
last to his constitutional melancholy, and the poor 
wife — still a girl in years — was blamed by every 
member of the family for a collapse which had been 
inevitable from the beginning. If anything had de- 
layed the blow or given the afflicted man an idea of 
normal human joys it was the time he spent with 
Lucie. But the Hollemaches were too glad to find 
an excuse for their relative's mania, and, when it be- 
came common knowledge that Basil was under the 
care of two keepers at a Home, rumor, on the highest 
authority, added, as a qualifying clause, that his 
wife's heartlessness had driven him there. She 
found herself in London without a single friend. 
The people who would have received her were not 
themselves received in select circles. This was the 
moment for the Baroness von Trier. She wrote an- 
nouncing her willingness to forgive the past and re- 
assume her former position. 
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" You loved hintt he loved you^'' was one passage 
in that fatal epistle ; " this is my own reply to all my 
own questions^ some of them rather bitter^ I admits on 
the subject of your strange unkindness to me — your 
devoted^ if dependent, friend.'' 

"This woman,** thought Lucie, made cynical by 
injustice, " in spite of her faults, had the sense to see 
that my poor darling and I were all the world to 
each other.** 

She drove to the Baroness's lodgings (curiously 
enough the lady was in England on private business) ; 
they embraced, cried, and talked for five whole hours. 
A week later they left England for "dear Lucerne,*' 
where Lucie spent five months, telling over and over 
again every conversation and incident which had 
transpired from the moment of the Baroness's pathetic 
departure till her magnanimous return. During that 
period of sympathy and fatigue the companion never 
once lost courage. Ever cheerful, interested, and 
consoling, she heard the eternal " he said," and " I 
said,*' and "they said** of domestic reminiscence 
without any flagging of the spirits or diminishment 
of attention. The stories, or rather chronicles — for 
they were strictly epic in character — seemed always 
fresh so far as the inexhaustible listener was con- 
cerned. Lucie was the first, the only one, indeed, 
to grow tired. Suddenly she stopped talking. She 
b^^ to take long naps twice a day, and in the even- 
ing she yawned over French novels. The Baroness 

suggested a change, and they went to Berlin. There 
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they stopped at a pension kept by an officer's widow, 
and became acquainted with a few celebrities — 
friends, it was understood, of the late Baron von Trier. 
Lucie really enjoyed herself in Berlin. For the first 
time in her life she began to feet genuine. Lady 
Hollemache's loud whisper : " And who pray was Mrs. 
Gaveston? Didn't she play old Smokie at Baden- 
Baden? Wasn't she photographed with her tire- 
some hair hanging down her back," had made Mrs. 
Gaveston's daughter extremely thoughtful. But in 
Germany there was, to begin with, no mistake about 
the Baroness'&authenticity. She was well-connected ; 
her late husband had been dissipated, stupid, unpopu- 
lar, but he belonged, beyond a doubt, to the old 
nobility. The Baroness was not liked because she 
was regarded as a vain and worldly woman; she was 
also poor, but no one had ever attacked her reputation 
or denied her actual social rank. 

" If I had only the merest apology, an oaf, an im- 
becile, for a son," she would say, "how these good 
ladies would welcome me! It is the greatest mis- 
fortune to be a middle-aged, penniless, respectable 
widow without a son." 

Things were going on in the pleasantest way when 
her brother-in-law was appointed as an attachi to 
the English embassy there. He was a good-hearted 
man, but he had his mother's version of the Basil 
marriage. When Lucie's name was mentioned to 
him by a Graf at some very grand dinner-party, he 
felt himself, as he declared, in a painful position. 
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He really did not know, he wrote home, "which way 
to look or what to say." But he found out Lucie's 
pension^ and, too prudent to call upon her, sent her a 
carefully expressed letter : 

" Inasmuch as my dear mother is, reasonably or 
unreasonably, so much estranged from you, I feel 
sure you will understand why I am at a loss to know 
precisely the right course to adopt. But as some 
error in judgment is, perhaps, in such distressing 
circumstances unavoidable, it must be, I think, in my 
mother's favor. You will, I know, have the generos- 
ity to admit this. What, therefore, is to be done } 
It is scarcely likely that we should meet, as I am 
hedged about with strictly official duties and acquain- 
tances. Yet here we are in the same city. I should 
never, of course — and here you may rely on my dis- 
cretion — give myself the pain of, or place you at a 
very grave disadvantage by, mentioning any definite 
reasons for my mother's attitude, yet neither of us 
wishes to set people guessing. It would be unfair to 
all parties concerned. With perfect confidence in 
your good taste and sense I put the circumstances 
before you and await your reply. " 

Lucie, on receiving this, was for showing a proper 
spirit and teaching Frank Hollemache a lesson. She 
would not budge — no, not an inch. What had she 
done to be so insulted ? What business was it of his 
whether she lived in Berlin or in Timbuctoo ? What 
next.' But the Baroness took a strictly impartial 
view. 

" Behave well, and he is gentlemanly enough to 
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appreciate it. Then, when the old termagant dies, 
he may come round." 

" Who cares two snaps whether he comes round or 
not? " cried Lucie, pale with anger. 

'* If he chooses he can make it most disagreeable 
for us, and what can we two women do against soci- 
ety ? Nothing. •' 

"Very well," said Lucie, "this ends it. Hence- 
forth I shall go only among people who won't be so 
good that they will have to drop me when they hear 
ill-natured lies. I will not know a creature who isn't 
notoriously shady, and they may all judge me, if they 
please, by my associates. I shall be absolutely defi- 
ant." 

And she kept her word. On leaving Berlin she 
went to Vienna, where, by degrees, for it is difficult 
to get a firm footing in any set, no matter how un- 
prejudiced it may be, she made a number of friends 
— including Mme. de Montgenays. La Belle Valen- 
tine had a sound instinct; she could recognize virtue 
when she saw it. 

" That little Mrs. Hollemache is silly," she would 
say, " but good — as good as wood (gold is not good). 
I like to have her around." 

Lucie had known this protectress for about a year 
when she appeared at Salso-maggiore as her guest. 
The Baroness von Trier, of course, could not approve 
of any intimacy with such a doubtful character. She 
found another engagement, and wrote to Frank Hol- 
lemache: ** Dear Lucie is becoming headstrong — not 
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to say heedless. I have lost my influence^ which I hope 
was a good one, and as I still wish to keep her affec- 
tion and my own first impressions of her nature^ I atn 
resigning my post.'' He never answered this; he 
thought her a cat ; but, when he met her taking tea 
at the Russian embassy, and actually chatting on 
intelligent terms with the ambassador, he made him- 
self civil, and discovered that she was a superior sort 
of woman. But a still greater surprise was in store 
for the young attach^. The illustrious Cobden Dur- 
yee invited him during his first leave of absence to 
join him on a little tour through Hungary. They 
halted at Vienna, and behold ! at a brilliant supper 
given by Mme. de Montgenays in honor of her dear 
old friend Cobden — Cobden, who as a little boy had 
used to carry her satchel to school — Hollemache sat 
several places from his own sister-in-law. She occu- 
pied a seat between the Crown Prince of Alberia and 
the First Consul of Urseville-Beylestein. Lucie was 
at last very happy. It is true that she saw few mem- 
bers of her own sex — except nuns. La Belle Valen- 
tine held the strictest views about the women she 
would admit into her house; but the men who came 
were the most distinguished in Europe. They treated 
Mme. de Montgenays — so far as Lucie could judge 
— with the utmost courtesy. Perhaps it was known 
that she controlled the financial and other interests 
of Mr. Duryee. It is certain that all were anxious 
to stand well in her favor, and the one ambiguous 
criticism ever passed upon her was this : '' If only sh^ 
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had never met Louis Napoleon ! Such a pity ! " 
Hollemache, meeting his relative under such auspices 
decided to unbend. He bore a strong resemblance 
to his brother, and this softened Lucie's heart. She 
forgot her proper pride, she smiled affectionately, she 
spoke with a gentleness which touched the pompous 
but not insensible young man and roused his better 
nature to something approaching enthusiasm. He 
felt ashamed of his letter; he longed to make amends. 
He went so far as to ask her pardon (not crudely, but 
in veiled language) if he had ever inadvertently or in 
a blundering way in the objectionable character of 
trustee hurt her feelings. 

" It is beastly to be a trustee," he explained; "one 
has to be so impartial that one becomes a brute. 
But one doesn't mean it really. " 

Later on he spoke of her to Duryee as a perfect 
brick ; her marriage with so delicate a man as Basil 
had, no doubt, been a mistake — a mistake due to 
love, and youth, and inexperience. But she had be- 
haved most awfully well, and any one could see at a 
glance that she was a lady in every sense of the word. 
Having delivered all this, he felt he had done the 
right thing. He wrote a prudent version of the 
affair to his mother, who sent one comment back by 
return of post : 

" Lucie is the kind of woman who will always de- 
ceive men. Tkey respond to hypocrisy as rtptiles do to 
music, and they love paint. They think it means a 
heart." 
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Chapter VII 

Clementine Ka-s a. Few Surprises 

THE morning after the dull whist, Mr. Glouces- 
ter, looking very ill, took Clementine for a 
walk. They went, without speaking, through the 
picturesque old town, with its market-place, its nar- 
row streets where children, goats, and dogs played 
together on the cobble-stones, and past the quaint 
church full of peasants at prayer. Presently they 
came to the open country and a winding high road. 
Then Mr. Gloucester found his voice — a forced weak 
voice which seemed strange to Clementine. 

" I have had a worrying letter," said he. " Haxs- 
worth" — the name of his agent — "seems to have 
made rather a muddle of things. I can't make head 
or tail of this long yarn he has sent me. But a lot 
of capital has been used, I fancy, in an irregular way. 
I wish I had a good business head. I thought Haxs- 
worth was a treasure, and I left it all to him. I 
shall be blamed, of course. " 

" It is your own capital." 

" No, my darling, it is yours. " 

" It comes to the same thing. " 

"No, no! Do you think I might consult Fels- 

hammer.^ I hear he is wonderful at law and ac- 
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counts. He is a professional actuary — as well as a 
heap of other things. He would give a friend's ad- 
vice, and that's what I want — a friend — some one 
who has nothing to gain. " 

Timid and trusting natures, once deceived, invari- 
ably become more suspicious than the skeptical. 
One unkind doctor will make them detest the whole 
medical profession, and a single encounter with some 
dishonest person will drive them to a really vindic- 
tive misanthropy. The gentle Mr. Gloucester now 
felt that he hated the entire tribe of lawyers ; they 
were all bloodsuckers, knaves, and liars; they all 
sought his life, he knew ; daily they murdered hun- 
dreds by tormenting communications, and not a soul 
was ever the wiser. His eyes brimmed over with 
tears at the idea of the perishing innocent families — 
done to death and ruin through the worries of a legal 
correspondence. 

" It will kill me ! " he said to his daughter. " Kill 
me!" 

She did her best to comfort him, but, as he could 
remen^ber neithet* dates, figures, nor facts, she caught 
a little of his own despair. He kept repeating: " I 
don't know what I have done to come in for all this 
at my time of life, when we were so happy, and every- 
thing seemed going on beautifully. It is very hard." 

" But, papa, every one must expect a little anxiety 
sooner or later." 

"I don't know what I have done! " he said once 

more. 
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'' I hate the idea of consulting strangers. Dr. 
Felshammer is a stranger. " 

" Far better than any so-called friend, my poor darl- 
ing — far better. Wait till you know the world," said the 
unhappy gentleman ; " wait till the creature you have 
fed turns round and rends you. " His sighs were sobs ; 
their curious sound haunted Clementine for days. 

"Shall we be poor.^" she asked. "Are we poor 
already — very poor, I mean ? '* 

"As poor as rats." 

This was a blow, but her idea of the rat -degree in 
poverty depended on her aunt, Mrs. Romilly, who 
constantly compared her position with that of inse- 
cure domestic vermin because she could not afford a 
box at the opera and a house at Ascot for the races. 
Clementine saw her own dress allowance reduced, 
their travels- cut short, a house or so sold, a smaller 
suite of rooms at dear Thomas's in Berkeley Square, 
fewer dinners at Ranelagh, perhaps no suppers at the 
Wellington. They might have to let Eastern Acres 
furnished for six months. How horrid ! She would 
not let her poor shattered papa see that this final 
possibility seemed almost more than she could stand. 
He groaned at her cheerfulness, and the more she 
dwelt on the bright side of his difficulties the more 
desperate he became. As a matter of fact, he was 
a penniless man at that moment, and he had been 
swindled out of Clementine's fortune, bequeathed to 
her by her mother's father, the rich French-Ameri- 
can Senator. 
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"Do let me talk to Felshammert He's young; 
he is up to all their dodges. I know he is only an 
acquaintance; but really at such a crisis, and far 
away from home, it is excusable to trouble him." 

"You are right, of course," said the girl. 

This note of perfect confidence was like balm ap- 
plied with a dagger on the man's wounded heart. 

"No, no! I am much at fault," he faltered; "my 
judgment is not suited to business. But you like 
Dr. Felshammer, don't you ? " 

" I am sure he is very clever and very strong." 

"That's just it — he's strong; he's a fighting man, 
and I am not. My dear, there is the omnibus return- 
ing empty from the station. I am very tired. Let 
us stop it and drive back." 

So they got into the omnibus, and, without speak- 
ing, stared out of opposite windows at the charming 
landscape till they reached home. Mr. Gloucester 
went to his room on arriving in the hope of getting a 
little sleep before lunch. Clementine lingered in the 
courtyard to watch a boy who had brought some per- 
forming mice. They walked on a tight-rope, and 
played tambourines, and waltzed. 

Felshammer saw her from his window and hurried 
down. 

" You have walked too far," he said, with his usual 
abruptness, as he came up to her. " You're quite 
pale." 

" I am worried. Papa isn't well. He wants to 
ask your advice about somethii^." 
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" Come over here to that little seat and tell me 
about it. Is it his health? '* 

" No — it is his agent. He has an agent, you know, 
for our little property." 

After some hesitation she told him that Mr. 
Gloucester, five years before, had formed the acquaint- 
ance of a rising young solicitor in their county; he 
was the town clerk's son. Mr. Gloucester knew noth- 
ing at all about the management of an estate or the 
laws with regard to land. Mr. Haxsworth had been in 
the habit of spending week-ends at Eastern Acres. 
Her father would show him his prettily bound books, 
his small but choice collection of eighteenth-century 
prints, his tiny cabinet of cut gems very curious and 
valuable, his roses, his pug-dogs, his few and genuine 
antiquities from Pompeii. And in the evening he 
read Lamb and Thomas Love Peacock and Horace 
Walpole's Letters aloud to Mr. Haxsworth. Papa, 
it seemed, always thought it indelicate to discuss 
financial matters with a guest. Besides, he did not 
understand them, and he did not wish Mr. Haxs- 
worth to find out the full extent of his ignorance. 

" And what sort of man is this Haxsworth ? " asked 
Felshammer. 

"A man about thirty — rather good-looking in a 
common way — with a quiet manner. Papa calls him 
gentleman- like — which means, of course, that he isn't 
a gentleman. " 

" And you — what do you think ? ** asked Felsham- 
mer quickly. 
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" I had to be civil to him because he was papa's 
discovery, but I never liked him. He would be 
quite honest, I believe, with a man as sharp as himself. 
My poor papa's simplicity has tempted him. It is 
like leaving a purse full of gold on the high-road. 
Many who would never steal would pick it up and 
keep it without trying to find the owner. " 

Felshammer, already in love with her appearance, 
now felt the fascination of her good sense. He was 
leaning forward in order to gaze more earnestly into 
her eyes when the sound of a short, quick, familiar 
step on the gravel made him spring to his feet. Paul 
had joined them. Clementine blushed to the roots 
of her hair ; her lips took a deeper red ; Felshammer 
saw that she was actually trembling with emotion at 
the mere sight of the young Prince. And he began 
to hate Paul as he had never in his life hated any 
man. It was a hatred which rose like a flame from 
his heart ; it seemed to scorch his throat, and it had 
the taste of blood. This revelation of his own capa- 
city for brutal feeling made him as pale as the girl 
became when her blush died away. Felshammer, 
unable to command either his rage or his tongue, 
muttered some excuse and left the two together. His 
first clear thought, an hour later, was : " Now I un- 
derstand Cain!" 

Paul, however, took his seat by Clementine, and 
looked affectionately after the secretary's retreating 
figure. 

" He suffers from moods," he said, smiling, "and 
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his manners are bad. I have told him so. He 
doesn't mind. He declares that manners were 
invented as a refuge for the malicious and an 
easy game for fools. I think he is right. Do 
you know that I have decided to go away — to 
America .' " 

" To America t " repeated Clementine, reminding 
herself that she had no right to care so terribly where 
he went. 

" Yes. I shall often think over our talk about 
'Peer Gynt.' Everything you do or think will affect 
my soul, and all I do and think may affect yours ! Is 
that the idea.'" 

He spoke in a light tone, quoting idle words which 
they had exchanged at the dinner-table ; but some- 
thing in his glance was more serious, more tender 
than he was aware of. Destiny is no miracle-worker, 
and the event which is mistaken for a sudden devel- 
opment is no more than the final visible touch to a 
giadual hidden process. 

" So you are going to America ? " said Clementine. 
"We, I think, are going home. Papa has been 
obliged to change his plans." 

" I want to see whether Duryee's notions are true," 
replied the Prince, still engrossed in himself. " Dur- 
yee maintains that we are so undisceming in Europe 
that when a clever fellow happens to be bom in the 
working-classes he goes straight to the New World 
or to the colonies. We do not know how to make 
use of him, and therefore, while the strong leave us, 
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the weak and inferior ones — without spirit or ambi- 
tion — remain. " 

" I wish I were a man ! " exclaimed Clementine. 
" I should like to be the private secretaiy to some 
great statesman." 

" I am nobody," said the Prince, " but if we had 
lived a few centuries ago you might have dressed up 
as a page and traveled with me all over the world. 
Would you have enjoyed that .' " 

" No. I could never enjoy being dressed up as 
somebody else. I hate a false position. I should 
like to be a boy in reality, but as I am a girl I don't 
want to be a sham page. Viola, on the stage, always 
looks ridiculous to me. And Rosalind is as foolish, 
so far as her appearance goes. No man or woman 
could be deceived by them." 

" I call you extremely serious," said Paul, smiling. 
" I am afraid that your soul will make mine rather 
melancholy. My main delight now is in things which 
are artificial. Suppose I change? I sha'n't know 
myself. It will be awkward," 

He thought it was impossible not to be fond of 
this somber picturesque child. But he dreaded an- 
other honest attachment. Had he not suffered enough 
on account of the darling Sophia? He compared 
them both with Lucie Hollemache. Lucie he could 
never love; Lucie seemed facile, worldly-wise, tear- 
less — oh, above all, tearless — and she was very amu- 
sing. That is to say, she had the peculiar attractive- 
ness of a sleeping kitten. One always expected her 
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to wake up. Lucie was going to America. There 
would certainly be a delightful party on Mr. Cobden 
Duryee's very famous steam-yacht. 

" And you are going back to the country ? " he 
said, turning again to Clementine. How pretty she 
was! 

" Yes — back to Eastern Acres. " 

" You won't forget me when you get to England } 
Perhaps you will write to me sometimes ? " 

No, she would not forget^ him, but letter- writing 
was another matter. This piqued him. 

"But I want you to write/' he explained. 

" It will all depend on whether I have anything to 
say," replied Clementine. To herself she was say- 
ing: " Here is some one I must never see again." 

When he asked her whether there might be some 
chance of their meeting, later on, in London, she 
answered without hesitation : 

" We shall go straight to Eastern Acres." 

He showed his disappointment, which gave her a 
fearful happiness and a still greater determination to 
avoid him eternally. She caught sight of Augusta 
waving from her bedroom window. 

" I am afraid I am wanted," she said. " Papa is 
not very well." 

Paul walked with her to the lift, and, trivial as the 

incident seemed, he always thought of her as being 

borne away from him in that silent machine. What 

did she mean ; why this sudden reserve ? Why the 

cold voice and the kind, almost beseeching glance.^ 
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She had character, that was clear. Later on he made 
some remark on the subject to Felshammer at lunch- 
eon. The secretary fairly snarled with irritation, 
and he ate nothing. 

There are two ways of loving — one is joyous, ac- 
tive, sane, without questionings and without bitter- 
ness — the young and beautiful love which makes life 
charming and is its recompense. The other, sar- 
donic, agitated, complaining, more full of tears than 
laughter, make its victims idle, cowardly, cruel, and 
capricious. Felshammer's passion for Clementine 
had long passed the bounds of a sane affection. 
Somewhat cold as a very young man, he was now 
indulging, with all the strength of maturity, the 
dreams and frenzy which are the undoing of youth. 
He was learning each moment some fact about a 
force in human nature which he had heretofore 
thought an over-estimated thing. The newness and 
strangeness of the experience but deepened its inten- 
sity, just as one who begins gambling or any vice in 
middle life will fall more completely under its spell 
than any other. It was as tho the devil had en- 
tered into him, and he knew it, and welcomed the 
invader because he felt an energy in loving, a vindic- 
tiveness in hatred, he had never imagined possible. 

That afternoon, while Mr. Gloucester was seeking 
peace in a second sleeping-powder, and Augusta was 
writing to her Jim, and Leonore was reading " The 
Blessed Damozel " (her favorite poem), Clementine 
heard a sudden sound of horses and voices rising from 
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the courtyard below. Madame de Montgenays and 
Mrs. Hollemache, dressed to perfection, attended by 
the Prince and Mr. Duryee, were stepping into the 
little pony carriage. A large omnibus, surrounded 
by porters with luggage, gesticulating maids, and val- 
ets of debonair mien, was being loaded with trunks. 
The manager presented bouquets to La Belle Valen- 
tine and Mrs. Hollemache; he bowed obsequiously 
to the millionaire and with irreproachable courtesy 
to the Prince. Felshammer came out, followed by 
the rest of the royal suite. What did it all mean ? 
Another vehicle, driven at a furious pace by a shout- 
ing coachman, clattered up to the door. The pony 
carriage started. Madame de Montgenays blew a kiss 
to some one on the balcony and called out, " A de- 
main / " fell forward, and balanced herself by catch- 
ing the Prince's arm. A thousand pardons, Altesse ! 
His Royal Highness laughed aloud. Clementine 
trembled from jealousy. Then the omnibus followed, 
full of the maids and valets, and swaying with the 
weight of immense boxes. What did it all mean.^ 
The secretary, grim and sulky, threw himself into the 
chaise, looked up straight at Clementine, lifted his 
hat, and bowed as he had never been seen to bow to 
any Imperial Majesty. " A la gare ! *' He, too, and 
his companions were soon out of sight. Clementine 
stood leaning against the shutter of her window. 
Had they gone ? Was it then at an end so soon f 
She must have stood there for nearly half an hour, 

immovable, disconsolate, and confused, when the 
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page-boy, having tapped at her door and bearing no 
answer, entered with a letter on a salver. How she 
sprang forward with color once more in her cheeks ! 

But it was not the Prince's handwriting, and she 
opened the envelope sadly. Felshammer had 
scrawled these words in pencil : 

" I will write from Paris. I don't know what pos- 
sesses H. R. H., but he is leaving at once. A ca- 
price. Duryee has bewitched him. I will write 
from Paris. — K. F." 

The girl tore the note into fragments. 

" It isn't Duryee," she said to herself. " Oh, I 
know it isn't Duryee! It is that woman with the 
sleepy eyes. Poor little Countess Sophia! How 
soon he has forgotten her 1 " 

And she paced the floor at the thought of Paul's 
inconstancy to his dead love. 
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Chapter VIII 

Ways t9Li\d Mea.f\s 

THREE weeks had passed. The Gloucesters 
were now in London living at the back of Mrs. 
Romilly's house in Chester Square — for she herself 
was out of town, and she did not wish her best rooms 
occupied. But Mr. Gloucester, thankful to be spared 
hotel bills, climbed five flights of stairs to an old 
dismantled nursery, and ate without murmuring, 
when he had any appetite, the bloaters, rabbit-pies, 
and steak-puddings prepared for him by the char- 
woman. His health was failing fast, and daily inter- 
views with his lawyer left him haggard and sleepless 
for the night. When the charwoman presented her 
accounts he looked very grave and told Clementine 
later that expenses would have to be reduced. " I 
haven't the money," he said piteously. She under- 
took the housekeeping herself, and Mr. Gloucester 
soon had reason to praise her good management. 
Once more he had roast chicken and cutlets and rice- 
pudding — she cooked them with her own hands. As 
for her own diet, she declared a preference for milk 
and buns. He did not see her steal out one evening 
with a little packet containing a ruby bracelet — one 
of his own presents in happier days. On reaching 
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the pawnbroker's shop she looked for some time at 
the brooches, umbrellas, tea-pots, and old rings in 
the window. IVesently, with a gasp, she .darted in, 
and, assuming a firm voice, actually drove a good 
bargain. Her papa needed champagne. It was not 
a moment for the refinements of timidity. 

"The stones are perfect," she said; "they were 
chosen by a great connoisseur. I shall certainly re- 
deem them — so the more you advance the more in- 
terest you will have." 

After some grumbling, but with much respect for 
her intelligence, the man gave her thirty-five pounds 
— in the circumstances a fair loan. Money-lenders, 
notoriously alert to the deceitfulness of female beauty 
in business transactions, are always impressed by 
plain dealing. 

"You won't have to do much of this!" thought 
Mr. James Metcalfe to himself, counting out the 
bank-notes. He was not a Jew, but a Presbyterian 
of strong religious views, with an admirable Scotch 
wife and seven docile children — the eldest destined 
for the ministry. Clementine thanked him as he 
took the trouble to bow her out of the shop and 
watch her walk down the street. He was an expert 
in discerning the uncommon case — not uncommon 
because she was a lady in appearance, but because 
she had told the truth about the rubies. And he 
knew that if she lived she would redeem them. 
Among other qualities, he had recognized an indomi- 
table determination to succeed. 
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" No, my lady, " he repeated, " you won't have to 
do much of this ! " — ^and he went back to lock away 
the bracelet. He could think of five customers for 
it straight off. Perhaps he sighed; the resolute, 
strictly considered, are not always the most remuner- 
ative clients. 

Clementine found that Dr. Felshammer had called 
during her absence and was waiting for her in the 
oppressive apartment which Mrs. Romilly called a 
"snuggery.'* Remembrances of Salsomaggiore, the 
sunshine, the music, the brilliant dinner-party, the 
Prince, swept over the girl with a suffocating vio- 
lence. She had not wept for months. But now she 
fled up the staircase to the bath-room, where she 
sobbed wildly — stifling the sound in the coarse bath 
towels. It was not romantic; it* was not the way 
in which she would have wished to weep over a 
hopeless love, a royal lover, and domestic misfortunes. 
Romance, however, depends on the soul, and not on 
upholstery. When she had finished crying she went 
down, careless of her altered appearance, and greeted 
Felshammer as kindly as she could. He held her 
beautiful hand — absorbed, in one passionate glance, 
her face. 

"I have just come from Southampton," he said; 

"straight from Waterloo here. I saw them off — 

the Prince, Mr. Duryee, Madame de Montgenays, 

Mrs. Hollemache. The yacht is superb. They 

have gone ! " 

"Gone!" said Clementine, taking a chair in the 
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corner — far away from the wretched fire of cheap 
coals. She could not feel cold enough — all she asked 
was to be numb, wholly numb from head to foot. 

" And I thought they would never get off ! Now 
I can devote myself entirely to " — he paused — " Mr. 
Gloucester, if he will let me. He is too chivalrous 
for these rascals. " 

" Haxsworth has robbed him of everything. Papa 
gave him what is called a power of attorney. " 

"That is a pity. But don't get discouraged." 

In spite of her desolation, her anxiety, and an un- 
conscious wish to remain wretched, Felshammer's 
presence gave new vigor to the girl's spirit. The 
Prince's secretary had no sense of humor, and, how- 
ever precious this particular gift may be, it is a 
question whether those who possess it love the best 
or make the truest friends. Terror of the laugh and 
a knowledge that the laugh can be justified is often 
a paralyzing misfortune, oftener still a restraint on 
confidences, but oftenest of all it gives an ironical 
sting to sympathy. Clementine could not analyze 
her relief for the fact that Felshammer did not ap- 
pear to hear the angry tones of the charwoman 
squabbling with her husband in the scullery beloW 
them, did not seem to notice the odor of onions 
which filled the whole house, did not have contempt 
for the half -furnished room (Mrs. RomiUy had locked 
all her nice things away), did not feel the great, 
great change between the serene gaiety of her former 
life and the squalid, humiliating gloom of poor rela- 
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tionship, pawn-ticket in pocket, at the back of Chester 
Square on sufferance. 

" I am not discouraged/' she said. " I mind 
nothing for myself. I am nervous about my father. 
Wait till you see him ! I hate poverty in England 
— ^where the mere decencies of life are made impos- 
sible on a small income. Here to be poor is not a 
discipline — it is a degradation. We could be happy 
enough in Dresden or in Touraine." 

" I had no idea that matters were so serious." 
Mr. Gloucester had stated his case after lunch on 
Felshammer's last day at Salsomaggiore, and had 
expressed himself as greatly reassured by the inter- 
view. The secretary had discussed the affair from 
every standpoint, and discussed it in vain, for the 
old gentleman either never told or could not remem- 
ber the whole story. Felshammer, not at all realizing 
the actual circumstances, and knowing that the mind 
of a country squire is given to exaggeration, did not 
attach any importance to Gloucester's panic, and 
treated it as a humor to be pacified for Clementine's 
sake. Indeed, he had been intolerably bored, and 
more than once during the course of Mr. Gloucester's 
narrative he had wondered how such a fussy, dodder- 
ing, tiresome person came to have such a fascinating 
child. But to see her now, wan and listless, to find 
her humiliated by a harsh reverse, to hear a bitter 
note in her husky, caressing voice, to know that she 
was suffering, touched his heart to its depths. He 

thrust his hands into his pockets, walked up and 
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down the room, and directed his glance, each time he 
turned to face her, toward the little mole on her 
upper lip. This he considered a defect though not 
unpleasing. 

" You will find that it is all right ! " he exclaimed. 

" It is kind to say so, but the affair is beyond flat- 
tery. The money has gone. " She did not look at 
him, but studied a tabby cat which was arching itself 
on the window-sill outside. 

Wishing that she possessed a more feminine soft- 
ness, he asked : " Are you sure you understand busi- 
ness } " 

" I may not understand business ; I know that we 
have nothing. I am afraid, too, that papa will be 
blamed, and he is not able to bear criticism." 

" It is an absurd theory that the party who loses 
must be in the wrong. What are your plans for the 
moment ? " 

"We must let Eastern Acres." 

"I see," he said, adding, with characteristic 
abruptness: "I want your father to dine at the 
' Travellers' ' with me. Til call again to-morrow. " 

" Please do." 

She went to the front door with him, and then he 
walked back with her to the little sitting-room. 

"We are too polite," she said; "or perhaps you 
are merely absent-minded ? " 

Long after he had gone she kept smiling, and, 
with every cause for depression, she was irresistibly 
cheerful — running up and down the stairs forgetting 
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why, looking out of the windows thinking of no one 
and nothing, yet sensible of some great relief. At 
moments she would sigh; once she heard herself 
say : " But he is not like Prince Paul. I wish he 
were. " 

Felshammer had resolved to let nothing stand be- 
tween him and his wishes. A materialist by instinct 
and an adventurer in disposition, he could scheme 
when the humor seized him with audacity, eagerness, 
unhesitating perseverance. And he was one who 
lived for the moment only and this world always. 
He would have thought it a piece of extreme folly to 
bring the question of eternal possibilities into any 
calculation, nor did he care to consider too closely a 
future which comprehended more than seven days of 
time. Three vehement motives were now directing 
his soul; one was the infatuation for Clementine, 
the other was a desire to assert himself in some new 
way, the third was a sudden perception of the indis- 
pensability of wealth to a man who has to fight for 
what he wants. He had always taken a contemptu- 
ous view of money; for, having inherited a moderate 
fortune, he lacked that embittering experience of 
poverty which is the common ordeal of the ambitious 
and the cause of such innumerable moral failures. 
Broadly speaking, a man is independent whose purse 
is so, and the pride which Felshammer displayed in 
all his human relationships was — while a genuine 
quality — a quality greatly assisted by the knowledge 

that he had satisfactory private means. These same 
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resources, nevertheless, proved each year somewhat 
confined for his position. Court life, even spent in 
exile, is costly. Fashions every season became more 
extravagant, and an income which had seemed hand- 
some to his father — a successful timber merchant in 
the fifties of the last century — required in the nine- 
ties too much carefulness in the spending to be 
regarded as much more than a provision against posi- 
tive discomfort. 

" ril do it ! " he thought, as he left Chester Square. 
The touch of Clementine's hand still lingered in his, 
and the brightness of her eyes still shone before him, 
lighting the way he cared not whither, 

" ni do it ! " 
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Chapter IX 

A Ga.me of Poker Without Ca.rds 

AT eleven o'clock the next morning Felshammer 
drove to the Prince's London agents, Messrs. 
Sachs and Bickersteth, of Lombard Street and Suf- 
folk Street, Pall Mall. Their clerk was expecting 
him, and he was ushered at once into a small office 
(paneled with mahogany in the Empire style) where 
the partners were sitting. After a welcome of the 
utmost cordiality from both gentlemen, they invited 
him, through a narrow passage, into a fine room be- 
yond, furnished with a number of deed- boxes bearing 
impressive names, and a few choice objects of art of 
historical value, including a chair once the property 
of Pope Leo X., as Mr. Sachs declared when he 
offered it to Felshammer. 

" We still conduct occasional transactions on be- 
half of the Vatican, " added Mr. Bickersteth-—" if I 
may say so without indiscretion." 

Mr. Sachs shrugged his shoulders in an amiable 
way. 

Sachs, among financiers, came of a highly distin- 
guished stock. One Sachs, in direct line with himself, 
had lent money to the great Cecil, and another had 

been a general merchant during the reigns of Ferdi- 
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nand and Isabella in Spain. The Bickersteth re- 
spectability dated only from the time of the first 
Duke of Marlborough; but, altho this made him 
meek in the presence of Mr. Sachs, it was not con- 
temptible as a record in the city, 

"I have called this time," said Felshammer, ad- 
miring the Pope's chair and accepting it with easy 
reverence, "on my own affairs." 

"So we thought," said Bickersteth. "We said 
so, didn't we, Oscar? " 

Oscar Sachs was small, smooth, polished, and 
vigorous. He wasted no strength, however, in 
words, but used his head as much as possible when 
he wished to express agreement or dissent. Prince 
Paul always declared that Sachs had inherited this 
nod from the ancestral accommodating goldsmith, 
who had, in his case, caught it from his famous 
client, Lord Burleigh. 

" I want to make money. I want to go into busi- 
ness," said Felshammer. " Now that the Prince has 
gone, they are not dying to have him back, and, to 
be candid, I myself am not so sorry as I thought I 
should be to lose him. He needs a change. Noth- 
ing but danger can come from persisting in his pres- 
ent policy — which is no policy at all. It is not that 
he shows contempt of public opinion, but ignorance 
of it. A different thing, you will agree. Cobden 
Duryee was right. Urseville-Beylestein has been 
put on its legs again, and it is marching straight to 
the Stock Exchange." 
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"We don't require Mr. Cobden Duryee to come 
from America in order to tell us that/' said Bicker- 
steth. "We have known it all along." 

" Well," said Felshammer, " I know more about 
Beylestein than any one ; and, if there is money to 
be made there, I intend to have my share." 

Sachs tried a new pen-nib on his own excellent 
thumb-nail. 

y 

"Beylestein has had a setback," he explained. 
"When the Rothschilds withdrew their oflFer for 
the Largs district it created a bad impression. Re- 
sponsible backers became shy of the whole concern. 
What are they, after all, but sheep .^ The Prince 
ought to have closed with the Rothschilds at once. 
He carries his system of procrastination too far." 

"Yes, we thought so distinctly," said Bickersteth; 
" he missed an opportunity which won't occur again. " 

" Have you ever traveled through Largs ? " asked 
Felshammer. 

"We sent our expert — Mr. Campsey. His report 
was not altogether satisfactory, was it, Oscar? That 
is why we urged His Ro)ral Highness to get rid of 
the province. Vulgarly speaking, it is a fancy 
article." 

Mr. Bickersteth was good-looking, florid, middle- 
aged. He was not a bad painter in oils, and he had 
also acquired, by the aid of an old confidential clerk, 
considerable knowledge of financial affairs. At the 
Bank of England he was regarded as "no fool." 

" Bickersteth," a governor now and again would re- 
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mark, "is really no fool." Moreover, he followed 
the arts, and shone at dinner parties if one wanted 
light but competent conversation at the right side of 
a peeress. His method at Lombard Street, when 
he met subordinates, was to convey hard truths in a 
familiar manner. This made him popular. 

" Largs, " he continued, " is not precisely another 
name for market-money." 

Felshammer saw that Mr. Bickersteth regarded 
him as a subordinate — a subordinate, too, whose in- 
fluence was not all it had once been at headquarters. 
From that moment he resolved to master Bickersteth, 
humiliate him, harass him. " I should like to see 
him a little paler and thinner, " thought the vindic- 
tive secretary; "he has too easy a life." 

"You had better change your expert," he said 
aloud ; " it is true that I advised the Prince to dawdle 
over Rothschilds' offer — if he had refused outright 
he would have offended them for nothing. Why 
offend them? They are admirable people. As it 
has happened, no one has had to put his pride in his 
pocket. The matter is simply *off.' You can have 
Largs on a lease of twenty- one years for nine hun- 
dred thousand pounds." 

"All I can say is," replied Bickersteth, " I wonder 
you stop short at the million ! But I am afraid " 

" Yes, I am afraid too," said Sachs. 

"Not that we wish to discourage you," added 

Bickersteth. 

"You couldn't if you tried," replied Felshammer, 
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"because you don't know what you are talking about. 
It isn't worth quite a million yet — it is worth exactly 
what I ask for it. And I shall get my price." 

Bickersteth, with good humor, asked : 

" Will you be paid in cash or in a term of years ? " 

" Seriously," added Sachs, who thought that Bicker- 
steth sometimes carried banter too far. 

" I want a lump sum down, and the rest pretty soon 
either in hard money or the equivalent of hard 
money — something I can sell in the market." 

"You have got your terms all cut and dried," said 
Sachs. 

" I do not come here by appointment in order to 
think out my propositions while you wait," said Fels- 
hammer. " Why did the Rothschilds want Largs .^ " 

" We don't say that Largs is valueless — we say it 
is not worth nine hundred thousand. Isn't that our 
point, Oscar? " 

Oscar nodded. 

" It is worth that to me," was Felshammer's reply. 

The three men sat for a moment in silence looking 
at each other and blinking. 

"What will you do with it.^ " asked Sachs. 

" What would the Rothschilds have done with it ? " 
We don't know," said Sachs. 
But we can surmise," put in Bickersteth. " They 
intended, doubtless, to develop the place and sell it 
back eventually, at a profit, to the Beylestein Govern- 
ment. That's fair enough too, because it is a pure 

gamble. The Government won't risk a farthing." 
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" It is not in a position to do so," said Felshammer. 

"Then it must pay those who are willing and able 
to back a highly speculative enterprise." 

" I'm glad to hear that you think so," said Fels- 
hammer, drawing a letter-case from his pocket ; " but 
you haven't answered my question. What would the 
Rothschilds have made of Largs ? Railroad stock ? " 

" I dare say. Wouldn't you say so, Oscar ? " 

"Probably." 

Felshammer asked them whether their expert's 
name was Campsey — Henry Denzil Campsey. Yes, 
that was the man — a man in whom they placed the 
utmost reliance. 

" He has great influence," added Sachs. 

" It seems to me, too, that he has a great deal of 
influence ; whether he always uses it to the beat ad- 
vantage I can not say," replied Felshammer. " He 
advised you, for instance, that the Largs district was 
not altogether promising ; he told you that you had 
better close with the first fair offer." 

" Well, practically, " said Sachs, becomii^ more 
interested. 

" I happen to know," continued Felshammer 
slowly, " that it was Campsey himself who urged the 
Rothschilds to withdraw, which they did. Campsey 
then wrote to Hermann Gessner to secure it at any 
price, but to offer as little as possible on the ground 
that the Rothschilds' action had created a prejudice 
against the investment. A neat touch. You see, it 
is an oil region, and it's lai^er than, the State of 
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Pennsylvania. Do you smell petroleum? Read 
that." 

His own hand shook a little as he took out Camp- 
sey's letter to Gessner, which he gave to Sachs. 

"Gessner/* said Felshammer, "is more daring 
than the old gang. He pays big prices and he has 
bought Campsey. ** 

Mr. Sachs and Mr. Bickersteth studied the Camp- 
sey document, looked at each other, shot out their 
lips, sucked in their cheeks, looked at Felshammer. 

" I am free to confess, " said Bickersteth, with an 
indescribable loftiness of tone, "that I do not un- 
derstand these modern methods of transacting busi- 
ness. I have always regarded Mr. Campsey as a 
person of experience and respectability." 

" I," said Sachs, " would not have believed Camp- 
sey capable of such conduct. Have you told the 
Prince.^" 

" No," replied Felshammer slowly, " I have not 
told the Prince. It would mean several changes. 
He would say that he paid you to guard his interests. 
I think you could still guard them — if you had some 
one with a real knowledge of Beylestein in your firm. 
Am I clear? " 

" I think you have been quite successful in putting 
your case clearly," said Sachs. 

Both he and his partner were now livid. They 

were honest, unimaginative, self-satisfied men who 

had grown careless and over-confident from a success 

which they owed to tradition and by no means to 
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their own eflForts or their own intelligence. The old- 
fashioned way had made their business — an inherited 
one — and given them their connections — also in- 
herited ; they refused to mix with the new generation 
of financiers, and sniffed when the rising firms at 
Frankfort were mentioned. Frankfort gossip seemed 
to Messrs. Sachs and Bickersteth perfectly absurd. 
As for Gessner — 

"He is not a stayer," they would say. " Who is 
Gessner ? The Rothschilds are good enough for U3. 
What do you think ? " 

" Too much was thrown on Campsey/* continued 
Felshammer. " It was a big deal, you must remem- 
ber. I am not a capitalist, but I paid three thousand 
pounds for that letter to Gessner. It is worth far 
more than three thousand pounds to you " — and he 
restored it to his pocketbook. 

If it is genuine," said Sachs, clearing his throat, 

I won't deny that it is marketable in a strictly 
limited sense." 

" The Prince," Felshammer went on, " had a letter 
from you yesterday urging him strongly to close with 
Gessner — Gessner offering a far lower sum than 
Rothschild. That didn't show good judgment on 
your part — in view of this fresh information. " 

" We did our best. We acted, as we thought, in 
the Prince's interests," said Sachs. 

Bickersteth added : 

" You must bear in mind. Dr. Felshammer, that 
we were misled by Mr. Campsey." 
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" Yes," repeated Sachs ; " grossly deceived by Mr. 
Campsey. " 

" But it is your business to make it impossible for 
Mr. Campsey or any one else to mislead you. The 
Prince pays you to keep your eyes open. You seem 
to reason as tho the City were Paradise, and every 
man there was above temptation. " 

" All legitimate investigation and legitimate pre- 
cautions we take, and are, of course, delighted to 
take. But we have never stooped to bribery," said 
Bickersteth, looking toward the letter-case. "We 
do not want to begin it. Not that we grudge the 
money — it is the idea." 

" Yes, the idea," said Sachs — " not the money." 

Felshammer buttoned up his coat and laughed 
aloud. 

" You are supposed to be substantial people," said 
he, " and you have still an immense pull over new- 
comers. On the whole, Td sooner be in your firm 
than in any other I know. But if this particular 
story got about — coupled with a few others of the 
same kind — people would begin to get anxious. 
They appreciate honest men, but honesty is not 
enough. A bishop, for instance, ought to be virtu- 
ous, but he must be a good administrator unless the 
diocese is to go to pieces. So in financial matters. 
Employ a trustworthy agent if possible, but get a 
sharp one in any event." 

" I can not admit the least negligence on our part," 

said Sachs firmly, " and it is worth noting that Mr. 
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Campsey is in the employ of the Government. He 
is the greatest living authority on land values. Our 
good faith " 

"That's just it. There has been too much good 
faith. You must be in the very center of things and 
know every move. " 

"There is no use, Dr. Felshammer, in going on 
in this way with us! " exclaimed Bickersteth, show- 
ing spirit because he was terrified, and because he 
had already decided to accept the secretary's terms 
whatever they might be. " And I am not aware that 
the Prince's interests have suffered. Mr. Campsey's 
negotiations have proved ineffectual." 

"Thanks to me," said Felshammer. 

" What do you propose ? " said Sachs. 

" I should like to be a partner in this firm. I can't 
plank down capital, but I will undertake to stand 
permanently at the wheel." 

" From all I am able to gather of your disposition," 
said Sachs dryly, " we should soon find ourselves a 
pair of dummies." 

" Have a fourth man, if you like — one who will bring 
money," said Felshammer, "and hold his tongue." 

"A permanent man at the wheel with a casual 
quorum would, in point of fact, be the real head of 
affairs," said Sachs. " We couldn't possibly agree 
to that. But " He paused. 

"Oddly enough," observed Bickersteth, "we were 
looking about us for a new manager, weren't we, 
Oscar? " 
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"Write me your suggestions on that line," said 
Felshammer quickly. " I wish to have all the facts 
before me. Meanwhile, I can't afiFord to keep three 
thousand pounds locked up in this letter of Camp- 
sey s. 

"The first two years' salary in advance," mur- 
mured Sachs. 

"I prefer to call it the first year's tonus,** said 
Felshammer. 

Mr. Sachs and Mr. Bickersteth showed a just irri- 
tation. 

" I call this pressure ! " exclaimed Bickersteth. 
" I do, indeed. It is not what I should have expected 
from you. I can't help saying so." 

" Your expectations are apt to be too idealistic ! " 
said Felshammer grimly. " It isn't Quixotic — if you 
mean that, and it is not in the style of Monte Cristo. 
But my case is a good one and the ground is fair. 
The fact remains — you have not been sharp. You 
don't want to lose your best client, and I want to get 
on a little faster in this world. You haven't seen 
the real point of the matter even now. Why should 
Rothschild, or Gessner, or any of these firms have 
the Largs district.^ With your connections and 
record — so far, and my knowledge, why can't we 
strike oil on our own account ? " 

" And the Prince — what about the Prince i " said 
Bickersteth, dropping his voice. " Is he to know? ** 

Felshammer took his exact measure in that one 

remark. 
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" I suggest the Prince," said he loudly, " as the 
fourth man. He will not interfere with us. Of 
course he is to know." 

Sachs burst out laughing, shook him heartily by 
the arm, and considerately waved Bickersteth toward 
a very handsome Spanish mahogany cabinet. 

" You will take something ? " said Sachs. 
" There's some wonderful sherry just sent to us by 
the Grand Duchess of Wesen. We haven't opened 
it yet I must congratulate you on your ideas. 
They will give us a lot to think about for the next 
few days." 

" My address is the Travellers, till Wednesday 
morning. Allow me I " 

His attention had been diverted to Mr. Bickersteth, 
who was now fumbling in his pocket for a knife with 
which to cut the string of a small basket. Pels- 
hammer cut the string himself, and noticed a card 
attached to it bearing the following name, address, 
and inscription : 

With Mr. Hermann Gbssnrr's (ompHmtnts. 
iSb, Grosvcnor Square, W. 

The sherry proved the finest he had ever tasted. 
He suggested drinking the health of the Grand 
Duchess of Wesen, and he reflected inwardly on the 
fact that men who are conventionally truthful in large 
transactions will lie in the cause of snobbery, or ac- 
cept bribes when they are not too valuable to be in 
strictly good taste. 

"And now tell us," said Sachs, remarking Gess- 
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ner's card and tearing it oflf carelessly in the hope 
that Felshammer had not seen it — " tell us how you 
got hold of Campsey's letter ! That would be worth 
hearing." 

" As good as a play ! " added Bickersteth, much 
restored by the wine. " Such a thing doesn't happen 
Once in a blue moon." 

" I should call it a fairly common occurrence," said 
Felshammer; "but, if you like, you shall hear all 
about it after we have settled down." 

When he had gone Mr. Sachs and Mr. Bickersteth 
gave their clerks and callers a bad day. The two 
gentlemen were considered " upset " about something. 
But the chief accountant felt consoled when he heard 
them wrangling with each other. 

" They are only human after all," said he ; " they 
are just like everybody else when you come to know 
them." 
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Chapter X 

How One MB^rrlage Took Pla.ce. A.nd 
Why M&ny Do Not 

MR. COBDEN DURYEE was on friendly 
terms with Hermann Gessner, and he had 
recommended to his service young Charlie Gaveston, 
Lucie's brother. Charlie was a delicate youth of 
luxurious tastes, but he had a perfect manner, a 
handsome countenance, and the ingenuous charm 
which had been his mother's supreme attraction. 
Out of amiability and the wish to please Duryee, 
who was beyond the usual favors, Gessner appointed 
Charlie, whom he considered at first sight a safe 
fool, his private secretary. Charlie, in the character 
of safe fool, was allowed to hear conversations and 
read letters many of which would have been the ruin, 
or made the fortune, of an experienced clerk. But 
he was not intelligent; he obediently wrote down, 
copied out, or repeated word for word what he was 
told to write, copy, or report. Matters of great im- 
portance literally went in one ear and out the other, 
impressing his memory, which was remarkable, but 
leaving his imagination untouched, his sense dormant 
Gessner treated him generously, carefully as an in- 
valuable machine, frying him well and liking him 
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with a semi-paternal affection. The Munalley story 
was a help too ; Gessner had the German liking for 
romance. All went well and was well till Charlie 
at his club made a friend of the secretary, a Major 
(retired) who had a dashing daughter. This dashing 
daughter (one of seven) was perfectly respectable, 
but she had a passion for the turf. In the course 
of a fearful scene, during which Charlie restrained 
her with difficulty from eating some smelling-salts, 
she confessed to the loss of something more than 
three thousand pounds. She was not pretty; she 
was not wicked ; it was a case, not so uncommon as 
the cynical might think, where virtue was the most 
dangerous weapon she could employ. And she em- 
ployed it well. Her remorse was real; her tears 
were real; her odd expressive face disfigured by 
weeping would have wrung a harder heart than 
Charlie's. Besides, she had grace and fire in addi- 
tion to her ^ Irish chastity. Charlie swore that she 
must and should be his. He would give himself 
the blessed right to pay her rather large bets. She 
slipped out of the house one morning after this 
distressing interview and the two were married 
at the registrar's. Launched thus into matrimony, 
the young couple spent the hours and enthusiasm 
usually sacred to the honeymoon in somewhat harass- 
ing discussions on financial points and very weari- 
some letter-writing to lawyers. Charlie's capital 
was strictly tied up. His income, combined with 
his salary from Gessner, was always anticipated for 
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months in advance. He bad always lived carelessly 
among rich people, and, altho he was not extrav- 
agant in comparison with other members of his set, 
he could not save, and he did not know how to econo- 
mize. The dashing girl, whom he now had the privi- 
lege of calling his own, showed herself adroit at this 
early crisis, and, in spite of the fact that he was 
driven to associate her most disagreeably with his 
first bitter experience of money worries, she managed 
to keep his affection by deserving it. Good-humored, 
gay, resourceful, and witty, she made his chambers 
in the Albany so bright that he could scarcely be- 
lieve that he was anything so dull as a married man. 
Her friends — a host of accomplished persons, mostly 
of her own nationality — rallied to her support; he 
spent lively evenings in a charming circle, where 
he heard the best songs, the cleverest conversation, 
the finest music he had ever listened to. He had the 
same dogged fidelity in loving which was considered 
so eccentric in poor Lucie, whose indifference to all 
men — except Basil HoIIemache — had become a kind 
of family grievance. Charlie admired his wife, was 
proud of her, devoted to her; frankly, he thought 
her poverty a drawback and her bills awful, but she 
had abnormal elegance, and she was as true as a die. 

" We must scrape through somehow, Libhie dear I " 
said he. 

It happened shortly afterward that Mr. Gessner 
had occasion to go to Paris, and, liking young 
Gaveston, took him as a member of his suite. Mr. 
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Gessner never traveled with less than three secre- 
taries, a valet, a footman in livery, and a courier. 
Gaveston, to the disgust of the old stafif, had charge 
of Mr. Gessner's private correspondence, and was 
treated in every way as an especial favorite. Gess- 
ner had an invalid daughter but no son. Charlie's 
airy gift in conversation amused the hard banker; 
the stupid fellow's greenness in business matters dis- 
armed him, his delicacy of mind, coloring, and temper 
seemed peculiarly lovable to a man who detested 
most women, finding plain ones grotesque and pretty 
ones exacting. Charlie, without being effeminate, had 
feminine tact and grace; he brought charm, with- 
out danger, into the somber magnificence of Lom- 
bard Street. Gessner, however, was close-fisted, par- 
ticularly with those whom he liked, because he was 
morbid on the subject of disinterested friendship, 
and no one in the world could influence him, because 
he was jealous of his own will. Charlie, obeying a 
sound fear, was never foolish enough to confide his 
trouble to Mr. Gessner. But he met Felshammer at 
Cobden Duryee's during the Paris visit, and he told 
Felshammer his entire life — omitting only what may 
have seemed discreditable to Libbie. He took, for 
instance, the whole responsibility of the bets. Lib- 
bie in the narrative shone out only as his good angel, 
the noblest, the best of her sex. Felshammer recog- 
nized at once a young man who, not persevering 
enough for an independent career, was too proud for 

a servile one — the kind of young man who was good- 
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hearted, easily deceived, easily broken, and as easily 
mended. Such persons are often very useful, and 
Felsbammer soon found a use for him. Charlie 
never discussed Mr. Gessner's affairs; he did not 
understand them to begin with, and, in the second 
place, he would have considered any breach of con- 
fidence a dishonorable thing. But one night the 
Prince's secretary invited him out to dinner. The 
host, by assuming a knowledge which he did not 
possess, and taking things for granted which he 
merely guessed at, extracted a great deal of informa- 
tion from his guest — after he had once persuaded 
him to take far too much iced champagne. Charlie, 
indeed, when it was all over, and the jolly evening 
was ended, and he found himself at his hotel, some- 
how or other in bed, had little recollection of any- 
thing he had said. Felshammer, nevertheless, had 
heard about Campsey — which was all he wanted to 
know, inasmuch as the Prince was already consider- 
ing the offer from Gessner for the Largs district. 

The morning after the dinner, therefore, Charlie 
woke up with an insane headache to find Felshammer 
sitting by his side reading Le Figaro and smoking a 
cigarette. Greatly bewildered, the foolish youth was 
no match for that citizen of the world. He found 
himself being reminded of statements he ought not 
to have made, and pinned down to promises he ought 
never to have given. One was an undertaking to 
produce Campsey's last letter — or, failing the orig- 
inal, a copy. And he (Charlie) was to receive three 
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thousand pounds for his pains — just the sum he 
wanted for Libbie's bets. Was it a dream? 

" If I said I would do it, I suppose I must see it 
through ! " observed Charlie, wretchedly hoping that 
Felshammer would respect him for such a Quixotic 
sentiment " I must stand to my guns, of course. 
We Gavestons always keep our word — at any cost." 

Felshammer did not smile; the little vanities that 
checker human weakness always semed to him more 
curious than amusing. He looked at Gaveston in- 
quisitively — much as a doctor would observe in a 
patient the manifestation or development of any ex- 
pected symptom. 

" I never doubted that you would see it through," 
he answered gravely; " it's a case of noilesse oblige." 

" It isn't quite square all the same," faltered 
Charlie. " Gessner would call it a mean, shabby 
trick." 

" Gessner is willing to take advantage of the 
Prince's ignorance," said Felshammer, whose eyes 
flashed at the thought " It is not for Gessner to 
prattle about meanness or shabbiness. If you deal 
with these men as you would with gentlemen of strict 
and rigorous codes of honor you will come to smash. 
With them it is always war, and always, in one dis- 
guise or another, 'sharp practise.' " 

Two weeks later Charlie paid Libbie's bets — not 
through his bankers, but by an arrangement with 
Libbie's godmother — a woman of some means — to 
whom Felshammer sent a check. It was supposed 
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to represent the proceeds of a small transaction in 
freehold property — the godmother owned a little 
estate to the southeast of London. She did not un- 
derstand business, but she could grasp it sufficiently 
to know that she was to call something a sale which 
was not a sale, because it would mean not a penny's 
loss to her and a very great convenience to Libbte, 
of whom she was exceedingly fond. She made one 
condition. Did dear Charlie know and approve? 
She could not encourage wives to play tricks on their 
husbands. Oh, yes, Charlie knew and approved 
thoroughly. It was Charlie's suggestion, in fact. 
So it was all arranged in a friendly manner. 

Fetshammer, with a copy of Campsey's letter in 
his despatch-box, was able to advise Prince Paul to 
great advantage. His Royal Highness, on leaving 
Europe for the United States, left the settlement of 
the Largs affair in his secretary's hands absolutely. 

" Are you wise, I wonder, to trust him ? " said 
Duryee. 

" He would sooner rob and ruin himself than 
swindle me out of a farthing ! " replied Paul. " I 
should be an idiot if I didn't trust him. He might 
shoot me — but he would never cheat me." 

Felshammer was a man of inspirations ; be did not 
prepare schemes, mature them, and execute them 
with care. It is quite possible that but for the sight 
of Clementine in trouble he would never have pro- 
posed himself as a partner in the firm of Messrs. 
Sachs and Bickersteth. The idea came unsought as 
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he looked round their imposing offices and observed 
their contentment and realized the undeniable wealth 
and influence which contributed to the support of 
such serenity. At first he had intended to frighten 
them only, and make them pay him handsomely for 
his astuteness. Then the bigger notion entered his 
brain, and, as he drove away from Suffolk Street, 
he felt that he had made a decisive stroke — perhaps 
the great stroke of his career. He dined alone at 
his club, went to the play, and walked past Clemen- 
tine's window in Chester Square before he could 
settle down for the night. 

"Love may not last long,*' he said to himself, 
"but while it lasts there is nothing so amazing." 
He remembered all the words she had ever spoken 
to him — not many, and some of them more than cold. 
The voice he could not recall — for a voice seems to 
defy the memory and is the most elusive of all per- 
sonal things. Yet he thought it the most enchant- 
ing voice he had ever heard. 

" Furthermore," he said, continuing his meditation, 
" if I save her father's life and make her the rich- 
est woman in London, she will never look at me as 
she looked at Paul when he offered her a box of 
chocolates." This certainly appealed to his ironical 
sense of humor, and did not humiliate him, be- 
cause he considered all girls very wretched judges 
of men, and very foolish in the bestowal of their 
love. There was just that touch of pity in his pas- 
sion for Clementine which the enamored immortals 
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of classic poetry felt for the human objects of their 
interest. 

The window, however, which he was watching 
with such tender concern was not Clementine's at 
all. She slept at the back of the house, and at that 
very hour she was talking with Augusta Romilly, 
who had come to town that day to see the dress- 
maker. The girls were together in a large four- 
posted bed, and for two hours they had discussed the 
various ways of wearing a wedding-veil, till Augusta, 
exhausted, fell asleep, leaving her cousin to watch 
the shadows cast by the night light on the ceiling and 
to wonder what other ornament she could most ad- 
vantageously pawn. It is often held that it is better 
to have trouble in one's youth than in one's middle 
age; the fresh heart, it is thought, is stronger to 
bear grief. But this is not the case. A fresh heart 
is also an immatureone; it is tender, impressionable, 
unseasoned, altogether too delicate for hard blows. 
No sorrow is so bitter, because it is so little expected, 
or so unmitigated, because it' is so little understood, 
as the sorrow in a young mind. The world at once 
seems squalid. Providence unjust, and when tbe sense 
of suffering injustice begins to dominate a soul at its 
first flight the wings grow heavy, the way looks dark 
with imknown terrors, and the ultimate goal is con- 
sidered as some probable mockery, cruel and desolate. 

Clementine resented the social law which gave 
Prince Paul full liberty to make himself charming to 
irreproachable women, whom, nevertheless, he could 
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not marry, and who would be blamed if they pre- 
sumed to fall in love with him. Her pride was up 
in arms at a notion of any inequality in breeding 
which was based on something neither in nature nor 
in logic. Official rank she could appreciate easily 
enough; etiquette, where etiquette reduced social 
jealousies and obligations to a system, she considered 
an indispensable thing; can one play a game with- 
out rules .^ But that love should be treated as a 
game seemed to the high-spirited girl revolting. 
Nor did it occur to her, as a quick way out of all her 
pressing difficulties, that it might be possible to 
make a good match. No; she and her poor papa 
would go away to some little town in France, live 
simply, and die decently. 

Sleepy Augusta, on being called the following 
morning, said: 

"Some brides wear myrtle. A myrtle wreath 
looks very well, but orange blossoms are more appro- 
priate, and one can only wear them once. I wonder 
what you will wear when you marry, Clem ? '* 

"I don't think that I shall ever marry,** said 
Clementine. 

"That's perfect nonsense, of course," replied 
Augusta; "but it will be your own fault if you 
don't." 

" I suppose it is called a fault," said Clementine 
dryly, " if one doesn't marry." 

Augusta was too gentle to own this, and she felt 
also that as she was engaged herself, whereas Clem 
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was still free, it was only kind to drop the subject. 
So she said : 

" O you funny old Clem ! I wish my hair was as 
pretty as yours ! " 

Mrs. Romilly appeared after luncheon, on her way 
to the station, in order to have a chat, as she said, 
with Alfred about his affairs, and tell him that she 
would soon be requiring the house for spring-cleaning. 

" We come up for the season in May, you know, " 
she observed. 

Mrs. Romilly was tall and gaunt. She always 
looked cold, and her skin seemed stretched too tightly 
over the bridge of her nose. Habitually she wore a 
short serge skirt, a black silk blouse, a stiff collar, 
and an emerald and pearl brooch which Queen Vic- 
toria had given to her mother-in-law, the late Mrs. 
Adolphus Romilly, daughter of Lord Breechmere. 

"Poor dear Alfred," said his sister, putting two 
cans of Brand's Extract (which she had bought as a 
little present for him from the stores) on the table, 
" you are in a pretty pickle ! I feel for you. Can 
nothing be done ? ** 

" I am dining with a man named Felshammer to- 
night,** replied Mr. Gloucester; "he writes in a 
hopeful strain. He says he believes he can offer one 
or two useful suggestions." 

"Who is Felshammer? Married or single, rich 
or poor.^** asked his sister rapidly. "Clementine 
must marry. As she won't have much money after 
this, she can't give herself airs, or expect to pick and 
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choose. I have always thought that she was too 
ambitious for words in her ideas. Her chance now 
is with some man of means who wants to get on so- 
cially — a brewer, or a stockbroker, or tea, or wine — 
or something like that. It happens every day — 
there you have a prospect within the range of prob- 
ability. But as for anything else — don't prepare for 
miracles." 

" How quickly you talk ! " answered Mr. Glouces- 
ter. " I hear only half you say. I am very sorry, but 
my brain has been so tired that I can't follow you." 

" Good gracious ! This will never do. You must 
rouse yourself, my dear Alfred. Lethargy soon 
grows upon one. Who is Felshammer ? I hope he 
is not another swindler. You are so facile with 
swindlers. From what Augusta tells me, I can see 
that Clementine had her head turned, completely 
turned, by Prince Paul. It is the greatest mistake 
to encourage girls in these friendships with royal- 
ties. Americans go in for it, I know ; but remem- 
ber the Emperor and Valentine. Did that associa- 
tion make for any one's happiness ? Very well, then ; 
if this Dr. Felshammer is taken with Clem — and 
Augusta thinks he is — don't play the fool, my dear 
man; an unmarried daughter soon begins to look 
rather like a failure after five and-twenty," and so 
on, and so forth. Mrs. Romilly did not leave her 
shrinking brother till Mrs. Townshend, from Alder- 
shot, appeared on the scene of action. The sisters 

kissed, studied rapidly each other's toilettes, and 
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exchanged " Tut, tuts ! " behiqd Alfred's bowed back. 
Ada Romilly and Louise Townshend never agreed 
on any subject, but as Ada had nursed Louise 
through a dangerous malady, and as Louise was pay- 
ing for Augusta's trousseau (Romilly being hard up 
at the moment), they did not like to quarrel. So 
Mrs. Romilly left Louise alone with Alfred, altho 
she felt convinced that Lou would do a lot of harm 
by talking religion, praising Prince Paul, and show- 
ing the whites of her eyes at the first murmur of 
common sense. Louise had been what is called 
sweetly pretty, and she was still most charming in 
appearance. She was wistful, untidy, picturesque, 
and good — a divine woman. Other women and all 
children instinctively sought her hand — not because 
it was strong, but because it was sympathetic. At 
her approach, the word " darling " formed spontane- 
ously on male or female lips. Weary, heart-broken 
Alfred called her " darling " now, while the tears 
which Mrs. Romilly had frozen melted pitiably and 
rolled down his cheeks. 

" Darling Lou," he said, " you are so good to 
come I " 

" I can't tell you how much I feel for you," said 
Louise ; " it is something awful ! But God means it 
for the best, I am sure. Dear Clemmi will soon leam 
to despise the unmeaning and artificial habits of liv- 
ing which we are all brought up to consider indis- 
pensable to our happiness. All seek their own, not 
the things which are Jesus Christ's. She will feel 
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out of it at first ; yet, when she is offered love, she 
will know that it is for herself only — and what a 
blessing that is ! I hope she won't want to earn her 
living, because she is not cut out for anything except 
a domestic life, the life of the wife and mother. But, 
even if she doesn't marry — and a poor girl must face 
this possibility always — isn't it far more dignified to 
remain single and true to an ideal — of course she will 
have an ideal — than to marry for convenience or be 
married to a fortune ? Don't you agree, dear Alfred ? " 

Both sisters were voluble, but whereas Ada ex- 
pressed a practical mind in sharp tones, Louise was 
sentimental and had an odd sing-song voice which 
her husband called soothing and absurd. 

" Do you think that Clementine cares for Prince 
Paul ? " she asked. ** Not in any forward way, dear, 
but simply — almost without knowing it herself — as 
the very nicest girl would, if she saw much of such a 
fascinating man. It would be tragic, I admit. All 
the same, how much more interesting, really, than 
any mere commonplace attachment ! " 

" I don't know what you and Ada are talking 
about," said Mr. Gloucester. "Clementine never 
mentions the Prince. He is nothing to her, I am 
certain. She admires him, and finds him agreeable, 
and all that sort of thing ; but, believe me, she cares 
no more about him than I do for — for whom shall I 
say.^ — the caretaker here, if you like." 

"Perhaps Leonore is wrong. Then what about 
this Dr. Felshammer ? Is he suitable > " 
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"Why any man?" exclaimed their brother irri- 
tably. " Haven't you said that she can't expect 
offers now that I have lost her dowry, poor child ? 
I suppose her beauty, and her talents, and her sweet 
disposition count for nothing." 

" Young men nowadays are very self-seeking. 
They don't seem to fall in love as they did when I 
was a girl. I don't mind telling you in strict con- 
fidence that Leonore hasn't had a single offer. Men 
dine and dance, but they are not proposing right and 
left — especially in good society." 

" Then more shame to them t Leonore is well rid 
of such poor creatures." 

" Oh, I quite agree ! " said Mrs. Townahend. 
" And you must realize that the same idea applies to 
Clementine. Leonore is also considered very pretty 
and attractive." 

She did not stay much longer, but she had made 
him happier than he had been for some time, because 
she left purposely behind her, in addition to a ten- 
pound note (a sum put aside for her summer mantle), 
a large roll of papers and magazines, including The 
World, The Artjoumai, and The Studio, his favorite 
light reading. 



Chapter XI 

Old Wqlvs of Forming New AlliOLiices 

A WEEK later Mr. Bickersteth informed his 
wife that the new manager, Dr. Karl Fels- 
hammer, would dine with them. The Bickersteths 
had no town residence of their own, as they preferred 
to hire famous mansions from peers who were em- 
barrassed or anxious to augment a daughter's dowry. 
For that year Mr. Bickersteth had secured Carlington 
House, Park Lane, from the Duke of Edenborough, 
and there Mrs. Bickersteth, with a state formality to 
which no duchess could pretend, lived, moved, and 
had her being in what she liked to call **a hidden 
way." 

'* Our home life,'* she would say to her friend 
Canon Gales worthy, "is very, very old-fashioned 
Ernie and I have such quiet tastes ! '* 

The facts were that she had no children living; 

her strength had failed, and she was not fond of what 

is called society. She came of too sound a Quaker 

stock to care for any host of fashionable acquaintances 

who would feel that they did her great honor in 

using her house as a rendezvotis and assisting her 

to squander Mr. Bickersteth*s money. Money was 

squandered, it is true, but it went in the gratification 
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of her own taste for gowns, laces, jewels, and pomp. 
An imaginative creature, she saw herself always as 
a lonely empress (the late Empress of Austria was 
her ideal woman), and when this magnificent solitude 
was disturbed by callers of superior social rank she 
resented the intrusion, and found all contact with the 
inhabitants of an outside world discouraging, de- 
pressing, and detestable. 

" And do you really wish me to meet this Dr. 
Felshammer?" she said to Mr. Bickersteth, turning 
from him to look, in turn, at the two pictures by 
Greuze and the two by Watteau, a Ruysdael land- 
scape and a lovely Poussin, the Manets and the ex- 
quisite Daubignys which hung on the faded gilt 
leather paneled on the walls of the historic morning- 
room. 

" Yes, we shall have to see a good deal of Dr. 
Karl," replied Bickersteth; "he is Prince Paul's 
right-hand man. The Prince is under his thumb." 

She said, " Very well, " and was not interested. 
Men appealed to her as little as women. 

Felshammer, cynically amused on his arrival at 
Carlington House by the imperial splendor and cir- 
cumstance affected by the banker's wife, was aston- 
ished to find himself ushered, after passing through 
a gallery and three large saloons, into the presence 
of a striking personage about five-and-thirty, who 
was standing by the fire-place of a small octagonal 
boudoir without windows. The lady was of medium 
height; her figure was unusually supple and well- 
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proportioned; she wore white velvet trimmed with 
sable ; a diamond chain, once the wedding-gift of a 
Spanish infanta, hung round her waist ; her neck and 
arms were bare. Neither pretty nor beautiful, nor 
fascinating nor pleasing, she possessed, nevertheless, 
great distinction. A smooth olive skin and black 
hair added to her foreign appearance; her features 
would have looked classic in marble. They seemed 
irregular. She had deep, very dark hollows, prob- 
ably due to ill health, under her eyes, which were 
brown and melancholy, proud in expression, and, 
tho full of fire, full also of an irremediable fatigue. 
Felshammer observed these points by degrees ; the 
first characteristics which impressed him were the 
dark hollows under her eyes and the gracious indif- 
ference of her smile. Bickersteth was at the piano 
playing, with exaggerated feeling and far too slowly, 
the accompaniment to Schubert's " Serenade." He 
rose when Felshammer entered, presented him to 
Mrs. Bickersteth, and said : 

" I told you there would be no party. It is so 
much pleasanter by ourselves. Rachel, you must 
know, once traveled from London to Portsmouth 
with Prince Paul. There was a great crowd, and he 
carried her pillow to the boat. His manners are 
perfection. You thought so, didn't you, Rachel? " 

Pride and anxiety were mixed in Bickersteth's 
glance whenever he looked toward his wife. The 
profound affection he felt for this being, whom he 
was utterly unable to understand, showed itself in 
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various ways, but chiefly, to a man of Felshammer's 
penetration, by the nervousness of his speech and 
the transformation of his whole personality in her 
presence. Manner, bearing, mien — all were changed, 
subdued, not by fear, but by the desire to please. 
The real weakness of his character became far more 
evident here than at Lombard Street, where the 
habit of authority and the traditions of the firm pro- 
vided him with an artificial strength. During dinner 
Mrs. Bickersteth talked seldom, but always admir- 
ably. She had read solid books in three languages; 
her knowledge of foreign affairs was most unusual ; 
she cared evidently for things only, and not at all 
for people. Felshammer soon realized that he had 
never before met a woman quite so well informed, 
so wholly lacking the sense of humor, so strangely 
picturesque, yet so deficient in the ordinary feminine 
charms of the most commonplace member of her sex. 
Intellectual vitality had perhaps exhausted her phys- 
ical magnetism. Of the latter she had none. Her 
individuality filled the room, just as a fine work of 
art, whether in painting or sculpture, will dominate 
its surrounding atmosphere; she was at once a re- 
straint and an attraction. When the dinner — the 
best Felshammer had ever tasted in England — was 
ended, Rachel left the two men, and, complaining of 
a headache, said good night to both. 

" She is a great sufferer," explained Bickersteth, 

reseating himself after watching her unconsciously 

as she walked away down the long corridor. " She 
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has never recovered from the death of our two boys 
in one week. Women, I suppose, feel these sorrows 
as men do not, but my wife's devotion to her chil- 
dren went beyond all reason. The doctors were of 
that opinion; it amounted to a mania. They ab- 
sorbed her life. In one way the terrible loss may 
have been a blessing in disguise. Naturally, I 
shouldn't mention this if you were not bound to hear 
about it, perhaps less accurately, from other people." 

Was he jealous of his own dead sons ? The fret- 
ful bitterness underlying his words could not have 
been an unintentional revelation of feeling, thought 
Felshammer. Clearly Bickersteth wished to be re- 
garded as a man with a grievance, a man to be pitied 
not envied, excused not condemned, one who, bearing 
every outward token of fortune's favor, had, never- 
theless, a sword through his heart. 

" He gives me the key to his character," said the 
secretary to himself, changing the subject adroitly 
to city affairs, and deepening, in consequence, the 
good impression he had already produced on his host. 
A confidence should never be received either as a 
surprise, an indiscretion, an apology, or a hostage. 
It is something understood yet scarcely heard, some- 
thing unforgettable yet too little our own to be 
trusted even to the memory ; uttered, it must be as 
tho it had never been told ; at each rehearing it must 
seem more distant and delicate. 

Five days afterward Felshammer called on Mrs. 

Bickersteth and found her considering the purchase 
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of some old Venetian lace which had been spread out 
before her over a screen. 

" It is very beautiful, isn't it ? " she said quietly. 
" Do you care for such things ? " 

No ordinary interruption was ever permitted to 
disturb either the current of her life or the course 
of her ideas. A story was told to the effect that 
she once made a very pompous Lord Mayor read 
aloud the greater part of Shelley's " Epipsychidion," 
because he happened to call when she was studying it. 

" Yes/* said Felshammer. " I think that women 
should wear as much lace as they can afford. It 
makes young ones seem ethereal and old ones sub- 
lime." 

" I agree/' she answered slowly. " I have a whole 
collection of lace dresses myself. You don't look 
the kind of man who would notice clothes or jewels, 
but you do notice them all the same. I wonder 
why.>" 

Because they are lovely to look at ! " 
I am wondering how you will like living in Eng- 
land/' she continued, gazing at him with unemotional 
but marked interest. " Have you many friends 
here ? Do you want to have friends ? " 

" My sole object for the next few years will be to 
make money. A person who is concentrating all his 
energies on money-making is not agreeable socially, 
is he?" 

"You want to make money/' said Rachel; "is it 

for spending or keeping ? " 
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Her directness, free from any hint of vulgar curios- 
ity, was so much like his own that he felt as the they 
had been well acquainted for years. 

" I hope to spend my fortune after I have made 
it," he answered. 

" Not on yourself, I suppose ? " 

"Not altogether on myself." 

" I am a Quaker," said Rachel ; " but, altho 
my people rarely spoke of money, I am sure that 
they thought about little else. They were ail rich 
and in earnest and kind ; we lived perpetually with 
the value of money and the fear of God before our 
eyes. Looking back, I see how dull and calm it was. " 

" But sane." 

" Too sane \ It was saner than life, if you under- 
stand me. It made every emotion seem over-violent 
and unreal by contrast. If I had any strong feeling, 
I thought it couldn't be true. You see, it was an 
education based on the principle that existence has 
two dangers only — debt and eternal punishment. 
This would not be the case even if the whole world 
were a Quaker colony. So I am no longer a consist- 
ent Quaker. My husband " — she hesitated, then 
repeated — " my husband says I am a rationalist. 
What are you ? " 

"A rationalist also," said Felshammer. "I agree 
with Huxley. ' Of moral purpose, I sec none in 
nature,' " 

She began to move, with great deliberation, as 
tho they were chessmen, some silver and other 
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trinkets, snu£F-boxes and Japanese baubles, on the 
table by her side. 

" Then I wonder how we shall both end ? " she 
said at last. '' I am always wondering about the end.*' 

" Doesn't the present interest you enough.^ " 

** It does not interest me in the least ! " She 
waited a little, but he offered no protest. " I am 
glad," she went on, "that you don't tell me, as most 
people might, that I have everything mortal could 
wish for." 

" I wouldn't be so presumptuous. Besides, I 
couldn't be so blind." 

"You have heard about the children.^" she said 
quickly. 

" Sorrow is in your face. " 

" I suppose it is. Who are your friends.^ " 

"They know me very little. They are a Mr. 
Gloucester and his daughter." 

As he spoke the word " daughter " their eyes met. 
Rachel lowered hers at once. 

" Clementine Gloucester.^ " she asked. 

"Yes." 

" I know her. She is very pretty, a brilliant girl. 
If she is in town I should like to call upon her. I 
pay few calls." 

Felshammer told her a little about Mr. Gloucester's 
difficulties. 

" But they are passing difficulties," he added , " so 
don't appear to know about them unless she herself 
says something — which is unlikely. " 
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" London is a hard place for a brilliant girl with 
no money. *' 

No harder than any other place." 
It is obvious/' said Rachel, "that I have more 
than I need, while she has nothing that she deserves." 

" Don't pity her ! " exclaimed Felshammer, nettled. 

"I am pitying myself. You have missed my 
point ! " 

" It sounded like pity ! " he insisted. 

** You are quite right ; but it was self-pity. Won't 
you admit that men are sometimes obtuse.^ " 

" They are often wrong ! " He felt sorry, and an 
ambiguous retort was the nearest thing in his nature 
to the admission of a mistake. But Rachel remained 
the same, placidly indulgent, because so slightly 
touched by the sentiments or words of any one. The 
secretary's rough ways pleased her, if anything could 
be said to give her pleasure. She knew no man well 
because men were afraid of her, and she took no 
pains to encourage them. Felshammer without en- 
couragement treated her rather as an intelligence 
than as a woman, and to her inexperience this seemed 
an approach to the Platonic friendship of which she 
had read in biog^phies. All the love of her soul 
and body had gone to her children and was now in 
the dust with them. The cleverness which was hers, 
cleverness inherited from five generations of acute 
financiers, craved male companionship nevertheless ; 
there were days when her mind seemed like a ball 

whirling through space and seeking, vainly, some 
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wall to beat against and rebound from ; or like an 
arrow sent with a great impetus, yet without an aim, 
into an atmosphere where neither rising nor falling 
but only unresisted flight was possible. 

" Here," she said, " while I keep alone, the world 
looks large, and I can believe that people understand 
human nature. The first hour I spend in society and 
the first words I hear at a dinner or during some call 
show me that we are cramped, bigoted, and false in 
nearly all our relations with others. To be rescued 
from narrowness, and forever, is all I ask of the future 
life — if there be such a thing. Personally, I don't 
want it." 

" Because you aren't well," replied Felshammer. 

" No, that is not the reason. I had the same idea 
as a girl when I was strong, and they used to say I 
had everything before me." 

" But you have told me that you had a dull girl- 
hood. Youth wants romance, tumult, passion." 

Color rushed into her face as she heard these ex- 
pressions, which seemed to her too vehement, and, 
distressed, she began to fold up the lace. Fels- 
hammer wondered then at the transparency of her 
hands, altho her sudden vivid blush had entirely 
escaped his notice. 

" I had a short girlhood," said Rachel. " I mar- 
ried before I was twenty, and my marriage, of course, 
was entirely one of affection on both sides. My 
view of life has not been affected by individuals." 
The last sentence was added in a colder voice, 
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Felshammer, unconcerned, met it with : 

" That's probably true enough." 

"Are you, by any chance, going to the Oscar 
Sachs's to-night ? " she asked. 

"Oh, yes, I must! I have not yet met Mrs. 
Sachs." 

"She is much admired, and she gives a great 
many parties, but I don't attend all of them. I must 
be there to-night, as Ernie says, * for the look of the 
thing. ' Isn't it irrational ? She knows that I dis- 
like entertainments ; every one who will see me there 
knows the same fact. And yet I go because it would 
be thought unfriendly if I stayed away ! The small- 
est and the greatest feelings we possess are sacrificed 
to this very ' look of the thing.' How silly and how 
tedious ! " 

" Still, your presence is bound to give pleasure." 

" If you care for lace," she replied, with a rigid 
countenance. " I shall be wearing some very curious 
old Brussels point. For those who like beautiful 
things it will be a certain compensation for my un- 
utterable dulness. " 

Felshammer had invited Mr. Gloucester to dine 
with him that evening for the third time, and after- 
ward they were going together to Mrs. Oscar Sachs's 
party. The music there, it was hoped, might distract 
him a little from his perplexities. But at the first 
dinner Felshammer had learnt the folly of endeavor- 
ing to help a man who could only show determination 

when he was being advised for his own good. Glouces- 
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ter, by suspecting the motives of his firmest frien 
now sought to atone for the implicit faith which 
placed in a rascal. He began to take a childish pr 
in looking wise over the most innocent suggesti< 
and whereas he had once signed recklessly, with< 
misgivings, papers of the highest importance to . 
estate, he could scarcely be induced now to write 
line to his favorite sister. 

" I am surrounded by vultures,** he told Clem( 
tine — "vultures and jackals.'* 

When Felshammer reached his club, he found 
telegram awaiting him to the effect that Mr. Glouc^ 
ter was unavoidably detained. Mr. Gloucester v 
dining at that moment at Holland Park with 
acquaintance whom he had met through the ager 
of his new man of business. He was more terrifi 
of this personage, a Mr. Keeping, than he had e^ 
been of Haxsworth at his worst; he trifled w 
Keeping, shuffled, equivocated, procrastinated, < 
quetted, but he knew that in the end Keeping woi 
have matters arranged in his own way. Keepii 
for instance, had sent the telegram to Felshammei 

*' Chuck him ! " Keeping had said. Mr. Gloua 
ter protested, murmured that such a proceedi 
would be grossly uncivil. 

" But you must meet Bingham. It is imperative 
necessary, believe me. Every day now is precioi 
This is a matter of duty, not pleasure. ** 

Mr. Gloucester talked with boldness on the oblij 
tions of common courtesy while Keeping wrote ' 
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the telegram, rang for his office-boy, and had the 
message carried to the post. 

" It's really too bad ! I hope he won't be offended," 
said Mr. Gloucester, offering Keeping his cigar-case, 
as the door closed on the boy's retreating figure. 

Keeping chose a cigar, fingered it, held it to his 
nose, cut off the top, held a match to the end, and 
drew three long whiffs before he made any reply. 

" Oh, that's all right ! " he said at last. " You must 
take things quietly, Gloucester." 

It had come to this ; his man of business addressed 
him as Gloucester. But the moral strength which 
surrendered to Keeping's will was also beyond the 
stimulus of offended personal digfnity. Resentment 
overflowed in his heart and rose scalding to the sock- 
ets of his eyes. Outwardly he showed the uncom- 
plaining shame of one who has drifted, from no mo- 
tive, into a false position. 

Bingham proved to be a plausible, good-looking 
person, for whom Keeping had conceived one of those 
curious infatuations which are so common between 
scoundrels and their dupes. Keeping, who was 
shrewd and scheming but quite honest according to 
moderate standards of rectitude, had been dazzled by 
what he considered the brilliant financial genius 
of his friend Catesby Bingham. Bingham's ringing 
laugh, his intimate anecdotes about aristocratic so- 
ciety, his resource, above all his success, for he 
handled a large amount of money in the course of 

the year, fascinated the commonplace solicitor, who 
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was the average well-to-do man of the average con- 
ventional world. " Bingham," he would say, " always 
makes me think of Sherlock Holmes. " The clever- 
ness of Sherlock Holmes was Mr. Keeping's ideal of 
ingenuity amounting to the miraculous. 

Gloucester himself began to feel, half-way through 
dinner, the charm of Catesby Bingham's glossy ease. 
If he was not well-bred, he came so very near it that 
he would have passed in polished circles for a polished 
person who had mixed perhaps a little too much with 
his inferiors and had become a shade coarse. 

He walked part of the way to Chester Square with 
Mr. Gloucester, and the following conversation oc- 
curred between them. Bingham said — 

" By the bye, have you ever heard anything about 
East Reefs ? " 

'* No, nothing," replied Mr. Gloucester. 

"I can give you a tip. You can make twenty 
thousand pounds as certain as anything. You may 
regard it as made. ** 

"I had better not begin to spend it!" replied 
Gloucester, but he began to tingle at the idea. 

" No, no ! Fm not ragging ! " continued Catesby 
Bingham. ** If you like to apply for four hundred 
East Reefs between this and to-morrow night, I can 
tell you of a market for them at treble the price and 
treble that again." 

" But if I apply for these shares, where am I to 

get the money to pay for them ? " said Gloucester. 

" It is morally certain that you can part with them 
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within forty-eight hours. You'll only have to pocket 
the difiference." 

" Or pay the loss ! " said Gloucester, who had 
gained some knowledge of business since his troubles 
began. 

"Or pay the loss, of course. But there's no 

a 

chance of that." 

"I don't like the risk." 

** I'll take the risk. It is only upon those terms 
that any man in his senses would give you such ad- 
vice. " He caught hold of Gloucester's arm, slackened 
his pace, and added : " I can readily believe that you 
don't wish to place yourself under any obligation to 
a mere acquaintance. This is no favor, I assure you. 
The advantage will be mutual. Say that I take a 
third of the profit." 

" I still do not see how to work it." 

" Well, you go to Larrington's. Apply for the 
shares " 

"Larrington knows that I haven't the private 
means which could justify such an order. Sup- 
pose he won't take the order without cover — what 
then .? " 

•* That will be all right. Use my name if they 
press. But they won't ; they'll take it for granted 
that you have got a backer somewhere. They pre- 
fer private buyers of your stamp. The idea is that 
you intend to invest — not to speculate." 

"Then," said Mr. Gloucester, "do you mean to 

say, if I win, I take part of the profits, and if those 
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shares go down you'll pay all the losses? It seems 
too unfair. *' 

" There won't be any losses. It's absolutely safe. " 

'* I have always steered clear of this kind of thing," 
murmured Gloucester. " It would make all the dif- 
ference in the world to me if I could get a little extra 
money now, yet " 

" You really do me an enormous favor. They 
might allot you every share you ask for. They want 
solid investors. They know me. They would think 
I was merely buying to sell. It's child's play. 
Consult Keeping first, if you like. I know he would 
urge you to follow my suggestion." 

Mr. Gloucester had already resolved to try his 
luck. Gambling on the Stock Exchange or anywhere 
else seemed entirely proper to the foolish, inconsist- 
ent gentleman. Nearly all the Dukes indulged in 
this particular amusement, which happened to be 
lucrative, as horse-racing was, sometimes. Trade, 
on the other hand, still filled him with repugnance. 

He drew himself up and announced proudly : 

" I do not care to throw too much onus on Mr. 
Keeping." Keeping might address him as an equal, 
but he had determined to Mister the solicitor so long 
as he had the power of utterance. " Mr. Keeping is 
too kind frequently, he is a most obliging person, 
most friendly, indeed, in every way, but I beg that 
you will consider me as a man by myself." 

" Exactly ! " said Catesby Bingham, in a sympa- 
thetic tone. " Keeping is willing to communicate 
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all he knows, which, in these matters, does not 
amount to much. It is not for me to take the wind 
out of his sails. He's perfectly reliable and so forth, 
but " 

" Quite so, quite so ! " replied Gloucester, feeling 
what a pleasure it was to meet with some one in 
business very nearly of his own class and senti- 
ments. 

Clementine was waiting up for her father, and let 
him in when she heard the ring and knock, bolder 
than it had been for a long time, at the front door. 
He was good-tempered and, as he drank his glass of 
freshly boiled hot water before retiring, gave a grace- 
ful imitation of Mr. Keeping, who had a marked 
cockney accent. 

"I wish, darling, you could hear him say, 'Try a 
little of that port, Gloucester.' I give you an im- 
perfect idea of the original ; yet he's a well-meaning 
creature; never condemn any man merely because 
he is vulgar. Vulgar people are frequently obliging 
and respectable. Once or twice I felt tempted to 
give him a tremendous dressing, but toutes Us vMUs 
ne sontpas bonnes d dire. Why wound him f " 

"Was he with Dr. Felshammer .^ " asked Clem- 
entine, surprised. 

Mr. Gloucester looked annoyed at once. Since 
his troubles he had become irritable and uncertain. 

" I couldn't dine at the Travellers'. I spent the 

evening with Mr. Keeping and Catesby Bingham — 

one of my best acquaintances. You look tired. 
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Chapter XII 
The HeftTt Towa^rd the Hlghw«.y 

MRS. OSCAR SACHS'S evening party took 
place at her house in Prince's Gate. A 
number of city and professional men, with their 
wives and daughters, were present. All the male 
guests had an air of alertness and power, a few looked 
overworked, a few were sickly, but the crowd, as a 
body, seemed composed of strenuous, robust, self- 
satisfied, and confident individuals. The women, 
many of whom were extremely handsome, wore superb 
jewels clumsily set in massive pendants, necklaces, 
and bracelets. One here and there carried a set of 
large diamond stars on her head ; several had tiaras. 
Their clothes were of brocade, or velvet richly 
trimmed, or satin embroidered ; they carried fans and 
pocket-handkerchiefs edged with Duchesse lace; 
when they talked they employed admirable English 
free from slang. Felshammer, with a foreigner's 
discrimination, thought them dignified, virtuous, un- 
imaginative, sincere, assertive. He did not recog- 
nize a single face he knew. Neither Sachs nor 
Bickersteth, in spite of their pride in royal and noble 
clients, bad the smallest desire to shine in what is 
known as society. They were aristocrats themselves 
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in the cosmopolitan world of finance; they cultivated 
their own substantial set and were even inaccessible, 
except at Lombard Street, to the numerous persons 
of high rank who were disposed to regard most favor- 
ably, and attend, the entertainments given by Mrs. 
Oscar Sachs. Of the two partners, Bickersteth was 
the more ostentatious, perhaps because his home was 
desolate and his wife an invalid. He would never 
have loved a Mrs. Sachs himself, but there were 
hours when he recognized that Oscar had made a 
wise choice, and was^ beyond doubt, a domestic man 
engrossed in his own family. Bickersteth was 
troubled by ideals of life which he was neither 
strong enough to keep nor cynical enough to re- 
nounce. He longed for changes which he did not 
really want, for adventures which he was well aware 
would bore him, for gaieties which were alien to his 
bilious disposition. Rachel was the ennobling ele- 
ment in a life which might have been easily ruined 
for the sake of a half-hearted caprice, or spent in 
vacillation between feeble scruples and feebler pas- 
sions. 

Mrs. Oscar Sachs was the mother of two beautiful 
precocious little girls. She herself was as swarthy 
as Mrs. Bickersteth, and what she lacked of Rachel's 
grand air, she atoned for in vivacity. The tradi- 
tional contrast between a fair woman and a dark one 
can never be so great as a contrast between two pro- 
nounced brunettes of different styles. Mrs. Sachs 
was small ; her pretty neck, round arms, and mobile 
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face were almost brown; so were her eyes, altho 
they seemed as black as her silky hair; an intense if 
innocent love of excitement animated every gesture, 
glance, and word ; her laughter rippled like a child's 
— when she played with her own children she was 
always the most boisterous and the least fatigued of 
the three. It was her idiosyncrasy to dress invari- 
ably in plain gowns of dull colors. That evening 
she wore a black chiffon over white silk, diamond 
earrings, but no other ornament except one pink rose 
in her belt By birth she was English; her father 
was a wealthy cotton-spinner who had gone into Par- 
liament. She had been christened Nadeshda because 
there was Russian blood in the family on her grand- 
mother's side. Sachs told his wife many things re- 
lating to business, and when Felshammer made his 
appearance she looked at him with real admiration as 
the man who had been clever enough to make good 
terms with her husband. 

"Wasn't, it shameful about Campsey ? " she said 
almost immediately, opening her eyes very wide and 
pouting her lips. " Wasn't it too disgraceful } An 
expert need not be a saint, but he must be a gen- 
tleman. It has made Oscar perfectly ill, altho he 
won't admit that for an instant Now, do you know 
any one here ? I want you to enjoy yourself — a diffi- 
cult thing at an English party. " 

She smiled gaily at her own small joke and added : 

" We call this breaking the ice. " 

'' But how ungracious it is to assume that there is 
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any ice to break ! ** replied Felshammer. She put 
her head slightly on one side with an almost apolo- 
getic air. 

"Oscar likes you very much. Yet the whole 
thing was unpleasant; don't you think so .^ People 
say that business men are hard. I find them, as a 
matter of fact, far more tender-hearted than artists 
and others who are supposed to be above commercial 
affairs. Poor Oscar feels so hurt at Campsey's in- 
gratitude, but he is happy about you, honestly and 
truly. I mean it. In the circumstances that's a 
high compliment, because it is such thankless work 
as a rule to give information about some trusted per- 
son who has been deceitful/* 

Nadeshda seemed to him a straightforward, charm- 
ing little woman, one with whom many men in his 
place would have certainly attempted to establish 
sentimental relations. To be prudent under the 
alluring mask of indiscretion is a rare faculty. It 
was the unspeakable gift of Mrs. Oscar Sachs. Fels- 
hammer had resolved, however, to avoid every danger 
small or great, of the kind, because he loved Clemen- 
tine, and had nothing more than criticism to bestow 
on others. By her youth, by her natural fascination, 
by her goodness, by her very indifference to himself, 
his affection for the high-spirited girl had risen, 
gained power, and kept it. In time the exclusive- 
ness of that strong feeling might have lost its vigor ; 
it is possible that, as the youth waned, and the beauty 
of the face grew familiar, and the precious attributes 
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of the mind, once proved indelible, ceased to cause 
wonder, he might have sought amusement at least in 
studying new creatures and their ways. But for the 
present he knew her actually so little, they had met 
so seldom, exchanged such few words, she was so 
close and delicious in his memory, so distant in his 
presence, that she engrossed every thought and emo- 
tion of his — every hope which was not concentrated 
absolutely on the money-market. But the policy of 
his whole career had been opposed to friendships 
with women. He did not believe in them. Had he 
not seen ambitions wrecked, existences made con- 
temptible, hearts left void or full of bitterness for no 
worthier reason than some unconsidered flirtation, 
begun through vanity or self-interest, continued out 
of habit or false politeness, and ended in lifelong 
bondage ? No chains for him ! After he left Mrs. 
Sachs he watched groups, compared manners, gaits, 
voices, attitudes, marveled at the loveliness of many 
of the girls, the freshness of the matrons ; he over- 
heard fragments of dialog; one remark, offered by 
one comely woman who looked like a Rubens to an- 
other who looked like a Reynolds, made him say al- 
most aloud to himself : 

"Just as I thought!" 

This was the remark : 

" I wonder that Nadeshda invited Lady Greenslade 
when she must have known that Mrs. Bickersteth 
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was coming. 

It was late when the Bickersteths arrived. Fels- 
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hammer did not hurry forward to meet them, nor did 
he approach Rachel till he saw her, haggard, inat- 
tentive, and contemptuous, sitting alone near the 
window, listening to the last song on the program. 
The moonlight streamed in upon her through a 
break in the awning over the balcony; yet even 
these romantic beams, which, on the stage, would 
have seemed a deliberate, unreal, but flattering 
efifect, could not cast any glamour over her singular 
personality. When Felshammer came up she showed 
neither surprise nor pleasure, but she looked toward 
a vacant chair by her side, and he received the slight 
movement as an invitation to sit down. 

" Have I been here long enough yet.^ " she asked. 

" Hardly." 

" Do you know why I was so late ? Ernie is rather 
cross with me. I was afraid I couldn't come after 
all. I was tired. After you had gone I ordered the 
carriage and called on Miss Gloucester.*' 

He could think of nothing to say; he flushed, his 
heart began to beat violently, he looked down and 
felt as foolish as a lovesick boy. 

" I found her at home," continued Rachel, "and I 
asked her to come here with me to-night, but she 
says that she is not going out just now. For a girl 
that's a mistake. I told her so." 

Encouraging as this indirect kindness might have 
been from any other woman, it was impossible for 
Felshammer to regard it as more than an act of duti- 
ful amiability. Mrs. Bickersteth's face remained 
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impassive ; she took up the program, which she had 
dropped into her lap for a moment, and began to read 
very gravely to herself the following verse : 

" Swallow, my sister, O sister swallow, 
How can thine heart be full of the spring ? 
A thoosand summers are over and dead, 
What hast thou found in the spring to follow ? 
What hast thou found ip thine heart to sing ? 
What wilt thou do when the summer is shed ? 

" How many here could understand this ? " she 
asked, handing it to him. 

" They seem to listen to it, " he replied. 

" That is because Madame Cherrington is very ex- 
pensive and her voice is good. I was thinking of 
the poem. ** 

" Well, to be candid, it would not chime in natur- 
ally with my own mood. There are too many ques- 
tions. 
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fhe world's gone, yet the world is here? 
Are not all things as they appear ? ' 

I prefer to take that view, if I must take any, of life. 
You think too much. One does not go to a party in 
order to think." 

" Evidently you are right, if I may judge by the 
apparent enjoyment of my fellow revelers ! '* 

"That's severe," said Felshammer. 

** Can't you see," she said, with a sudden animation 
which failed almost as swiftly as it came, "that I 
wish I could take it all as they do ? What, for in- 
stance, is your opinion of the woman over there in 
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yellow? I heard her call this song a sweet little 
thing." 

The woman in yellow was short, stout, frowsy, and 
excitable. She lounged on a rose brocade sofa, and 
was talking at the top of a high nasal voice about 
some " poor dear old Duke " to Mr. Bickersteth, who 
looked amused. 

"She is Lady Greenslade; her father is Lord 
Coverley," said Rachel. 

" Vulgarity, like beauty, is distributed by the gods 
without prejudice," said Felshammer; "it has noth- 
ing to do with one's birth. Besides, what is vulgar- 
ity but the unrestrained exhibition of too common 
human feelings f When we call persons vulgar we 
mean that they are commonplace in an artless and 
energetic way." 

Rachel looked at him with an air of baffled adroit- 
ness. 

" After all, how can it matter what anybody wonders 
about anybody else ? " she said. Bickersteth, con- 
scious that he was being observed, made an excuse for 
leaving Lady Greenslade and came over to his wife. 

"You look tired to death!" he exclaimed. 
" Would you like to go home i " 

Without a word she rose, and, half smiling at 

Felshammer, took her husband's arm. They walked 

together in silence till they reached Lady Greenslade 

to whom Rachel bowed coldly. But her ladyship 

stood up. 

" Have you seen Greenslade ? " she asked. 
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It was her method in society to ask every person 
she met whether he or she had seen Greenslade. He 
always escorted her to houses, and invariably left at 
the end of the first half-hour. 

" Hasn't he gone to his club long ago ? ** said 
Rachel, and she passed on. 

Felshammer caught the question and the reply. 
"And yet/' he thought, *' women are surprised when 
they find they have made enemies ! " 

. He took leave himself soon after the departure of 
the Bickersteths. His evening, on the whole, had 
produced a painful and, what was worse, a wearisome 
effect on his spirits. He remembered a text which 
his mother, a very pious woman, used to quote, as a 
rule, after any festivity among her neighbors : " The 
new wine mourtis, all the merry-hearted do sigh,'' 
There had been something blighting in the atmos- 
phere of both the houses he had visited that day — a 
withering, spoiling, creeping influence, which had 
entered every fiber of his body, every secret recess 
of his mind; he felt languid, callous, actually numb. 
A couple in the street were bidding each other good 
night or good-by as he turned the corner leading to 
his hotel. The woman was sobbing ; the man seemed 
unable to speak. They clung together, parted, and 
returned twice for one more last touch and glance. 

** How can they care so much } ** thought Fels- 
hammer, hating himself for the sneer. But he re- 
solved to see Clementine on the morrow. He knew 

by instinct that she was his necessary salvation. 
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Chapter XIII 

HfiLSty Fruit Before the Summer 

CLEMENTINE was playing some Schumann t 
next afternoon when Dr. Felshammer calL 
She had tried to feel cheerful all that day, and h 
walked in Kensington Gardens before lunch a 
bought theater tickets for herself and her fath 
But her mind was oppressed; the tragic, feveri 
music of the Carnival found an unhappy echo in 1 
own thoughts — perhaps because the loneliness of t 
young is sadder than any other loneliness. It \ 
no memories ; its hopes are perilous, impatient, a 
untried. Felshammer, as he entered the drawir 
room, mistook the flush of welcome on her face i 
something altogether more encouraging. 

"You are evidently quite well again," he sai 
with his eyes full of admiration. "I have nt\ 
seen you look better. I have come to ask why yc 
father threw me over last night ? And why did: 
you accept Mrs. Bickersteth*s invitation? Do y 
like her?" 

" I think so. Was the party amusing? " 
He gave an accoimt of his evening, but he walkc 
while he spoke, about the room, turning over t 
music on the piano and the books on the table. 
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" What's this — Byron ? " he exclaimed, picking up 
a small blue volume and glancing at some of the 
poems. " I believe he is my favorite poet. Listen 
to this : 

" * Alas, the love of woman ! It is known 

To be a lovely and a fearful thing ; 
For all of theirs upon that die is thrown, 

And, if 'tis lost, life hath no more to bring 
To them but mockeries of the past alone. . . . ' 

That is very fine. I see you have marked it. Was 
your admiration impersonal or sympathetic i '* 

"I thought it was sad," she answered, "and I 
wondered whether it was true. ** 

" You ought to have gone to the party. You are 
moping too much ! " 

" But I don't care about parties just now." 

" I can't bear to hear you talk that way ! You're 
so young; you ought to have every pleasure." 

" If I were not anxious about papa, I should be 
perfectly happy. Dr. Felshammer." 

"I'm glad to hear that. I am supposed to be 
selfish. My own dear mother often said so." 

But he was looking at Clementine and deciding 

that she would still be beautiful even at sixty. He 

was delighted, confused, and resolved at the same 

time. He had never before spoken to her of love. 

Surely there had been something fatal in the volume 

of Byron ! 

Yes, I am supposed to be selfish," he repeated; 

but, on my honor, I could find my happiness in 
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yours. I haven't this feeling about any one else in 
the world. I have never had it before. It is a sur- 
prise to me, I own. You see, I keep nothing back. 
Whatever the truth may be, you shall have it." 

He had not intended to declare himself suddenly, 
but the words came before he could check them, and 
he caught her arm without knowing that he touched 
it 

I can't go on in this uncertainty,'' he continued. 

I want you always with me. I love you, Clemen- 
tine. I think I could make you love me. Will you 
be my wife? " 

For a moment the girl was fascinated and flattered 
by his appeal. He was not eloquent in speech and 
he had said nothing remarkable, but he trembled, he 
was pale, the domineering, scornful, uncompromising 
man seemed almost afraid (rf her. She had never 
before received an offer of marriage, and, as she was 
neither sentimental nor vain, her first instinct was 
one of gratitude for his affection. In after-years he 
often laughed bitterly at the recollection of her reply. 

" I wonder why you like me ? " She drew away 
from his grasp as she spoke. 

" How can I help liking you } " he exclaimed. 
" You are everything I love ; you are pretty, sweet, 
kind, good, clever!" 

'' Good and clever come last ! " she said, smiling. 
*' But that's because you are truthful, I suppose." 

" Is that all you have to say } You can't really be 
startled. You must have guessed. Women always 
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know. It is we men who are at the disadvantage. 
I can tell nothing about you one way or the other. 
Perhaps that's the charm. At any rate, Fm mastered. 
Tm bewitched. I shall never be able to get free ! " 

He drew a step nearer and kissed timidly her 
cheek, which seemed as soft and fragrant as a leaf 
growing in the sun. 

" You mustn't do that ! " said Clementine, with a 
self-possession which would have warned a less in- 
fatuated lover that his suit was vain. " I ought to 
be angry, but I am not, because you are my best 
friend. I didn't want you for my best friend, and I 
used to think I could never care for you. I do care 
for you now very much — oh, very much, but not in a 
kissing way — even if you get vexed and say we can 
not remain as we are. " 

" As we are — no ! Haven't I said enough ? Could 
we be ever again just as we were — after this ? Every 
time we have met there has been some difference, and 
this will make the greatest difference of all ! " 

"That's what I meant when I said it was wrong. 
I can't say now that I have never been kissed, and I 
wanted to be able to say that." 

"Towhom.>" 

" To myself, I suppose. " 

" I knew you were a prude. That is one more 

reason for hating and loving you. A good thing too ! 

I like your spirit. It shows in your eyes — you could 

kill me. Besides, marriage demands consideration. 

I want you to accept me, but I don't ask you to say 
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* Yes ' as tho you had been preparing your answer 
for days. What have you against me? Is it my 
age? Am I too plain? Somehow, I don't believe 
you would be influenced by one's looks. " 

She glanced away, and the Prince's handsome face 
rose to her memory. 

" It has nothing to do with age," she said, "and I 
am more grateful than I sound. I think it is very 
kind of you to want to marry me." 

'' I am a fool about you ! I have been begging 
and pleading for the last half hour as tho my life de- 
pended on your reply. Perhaps it does." 

" Oh, why can't you see that you make me miser- 
able ? I know quite well all you are offering me. I 
trust you. I like you. But my heart stops there. 
It isn't because I'm romantic. Yet I must wait. 
You are not the one ! I could only marry a man I 
loved." She blushed at the word. 

" Love comes. You are not much more than a 
little girl ! " 

" Please, please say no more now ! " 

" I'll return to the question another time, then. I 
won't give up my idea — I swear I won't ! " 

" You must ! " she said earnestly. " I should like 
to be your friend, if you will allow me, but this is 
not the way to keep friends." 

The tender and profound sadness of her expres- 
sion, her soft gestures, the delicate flush which rose 
and wavered and mounted almost to her temples 

while she spoke, restrained Felshammer's impetu- 
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osity, but they deepened his determination to gain 
the day. 

"They say I always drive hard bai^ins," he ex- 
claimed, pacing the floor. " Devilish hard bargains 
too t I am going to consider myself, and you must 
see life as it is. I love you and I want you, and I 
haven't thought of any one else for the last weeks. 
And, if you will be my wife, I'll do any mortal thing 
you ask. I don't mind what it is. I wish to make 
you happy, that's all." 

"But you can not. Haven't I told you so? You 
can not. " 

"I have got a strong will, and, if I undertake a 
thing, I generally pull it through. I am plain and 
over forty, not a lady's man, but I'll protect you and 
be kind to you. I'll help your father." 

" I can't do it. I can't think of it. It is not fair 
to press me." 

"I know it isn't magnificent, but it is war," he 
answered. "I have set my heart on you. I don't 
ask you to love me — I dare not. But trust me ; be- 
lieve in me." And he knelt by her side. 

" I have always believed in you, but I don't love 
you. I can not love any one perhaps." 

"I'll make you love me. I have fairly groveled 
in the dust for you." 

"It is impossible," taid Clementine; "and, if I 
were dead and in my grave, it could not be more 
impossible." 

" I refuse to be discouraged," he replied. But he 
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walked away and stood at the window with his back 
to her as tho he were looking out on to the square. 
Clementine, terrified by his mood, went to the piano 
mechanically, closed it with trembling fingers, and 
put her music back into its portfolio. She had been 
on the point of doing these things when he was an- 
nounced, and now, in a kind of dream, she fulfilled 
the half-formed intention. Would no sound break 
the painful silence } Would Felshammer ever turn, 
ever speak, ever go i Each second seemed an hour. 
Was it all really happening f Was the whole scene 
her fancy } She touched her own face, but it was 
numb. She caught sight of her own reflection in the 
mirror — and moved her head. Yes — the reflection 
moved also. At last she could bear the strain no 
longer. 

"Dr. Felshammer," she said, "I am frightened. 
Your thoughts are angry and cruel and bitter. I 
feel them all around me like knives in the air. I 
have done nothing to deserve this." 

"No," he said, wheeling round; "but I have been 

a fool — a blimdering fool ! The moment a man is in 

earnest he had better cut his throat than talk to a 

woman. Yet you are a good little girl. I have got 

a reverence for you, on my soul. I am sorry if I 

frightened you. I will send you some chocolates. 

That is the thing to offer — a box of chocolates. 

Never love, never your whole life. Poor little pretty 

child ! " 

He took her face between his hands and smoothed 
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back the soft brown hair from her brow, which was 
entirely clear and flawless. Tears sprang into his 
eyes as he repeated — 

" Poor little pretty child t Forget all the rest. " 

When he had gone, Clementine cried bitterly. It 
had been her first encounter with a strong emotion, 
and she began to fear that there were evil possibilities 
in men's love ; that it was not always the sentimental 
heroic affection described in tales and ballads. There 
had been something fierce, something unsparing and 
implacable underlying Felshammer's manner during 
their interview. Had some madness beset him.' 
She could not think that a mere girl could so affect 
any man — least of all one who met beautiful women 
constantly in society, one who had seen life in all 
quarters of the globe. " He sees me as I am not," 
she told herself; " it is some sort of accident or mis- 
take. How could it be anything else except a mis- 
take?" 

Then she wondered what she would have thought 
if Prince Paul had said all that Felshammer had said. 
Would it have seemed such madness? No! The 
instantaneousness of the response filled her whole 
soul with a wild joy. She stretched out her arms to 
greet the imagined speaker, and the lonely room had, 
for a moment, the charm, the fragrant stillness of a 
summer garden. The moment passed, but the self- 
knowledge gained in that instant remained. Clem- 
entine had learnt her own secret. 

She was roused by the sound of footsteps on the 
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uncarpeted stairs outside. Leonore» flushed, breath- 
less, and excited, burst into the room. 

"I ran into that Dr. Felshammer*s arms!" she 
exclaimed. ** What a fascinating man ! I begin to 
like foreigners. They have so much feeling. But 
you are getting quite American. You have callers 
without a chaperon. It's nice to be you, I must say. 
He looked at my hat." 

" It is very picturesque," said Clementine, anx- 
ious to divert Leonore's attention. 

" Is he really in love with you.^ " asked Leonore, 
watching herself in the mirror, and deciding that she 
was, beyond Question, the beauty of the family, altho 
she had never received an offer of marriage. 

" Has he proposed ? " she continued. "He had 
a strange expression." 

" How can you have such ideas ? " asked Clemen- 
tine. 

"You wouldn't be foolish enough to refuse him.^ " 
said her cousin. "You wouldn't throw away the 
chance of a lifetime just because the Prince has a 
better figure.^ " 

" I wish you wouldn't talk about the Prince. I 
think it is wrong. Do. I ever speak of him myself.^ " 

"Goose! Goose! Goose! You can't deceive 
your little cousin. You might let me meet Dr. 
Felshammer again some time at tea. I see possi- 
bilities." 

" I think you must be fond of flirting ! " said 

Clementine. *' I believe it amuses you." 
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" I hate flirting, my dear child. But I don't want 
to be an old maid. I have never before seen a man 
who had the air of wishing to marry anybody. Fels- 
hammer is in a marrying mood. He wants to settle 
down. I saw that at a glance. What a mercy it is 
that I wore this new hat t People get to like a soul, 
but a satisfactory hat makes an impression at first 
sight." 

" You are more flippant than you used to be ! " 
sighed Clementine. 

" Felshammer has made me flippant," answered 
Leonore. " I am always what papa calls giddy when 
I am hopeful." She pretended to be jesting, but in 
her heart she was planning serious projects. 



Chapter XIV 

Mr. Gloucester Ha.s SeversLl Surprises 

MR. CATESBY BINGHAM was disturbed that 
evening in his chambers at the Albany by an 
unexpected call from Mr. Gloucester. Nevertheless, 
he said pleasantly enough : 

" It is nice of you to look me up. Anything very 
special on the carpet } " 

Mr. Gloucester, who had a drawn face, held out a 
letter. 

" I am afraid it is very serious," said he. 

" Ah, you're not used to the city yet ! " 

"Well, read that,*', gasped the older man. 

" Who is it from } " asked Mr. Bingham, lighting a 
cigar. He remembered that his guest did not smoke. 

"It is from Larrington's. " 

" I don't quite understand it," said Bingham, after 
he had read it, with a thoughtful air, twice. 

"Oh, yes, you do," replied Mr. Gloucester, speak- 
ing rapidly — " it is terribly plain ! I applied for the 
shares — shares in the East Reef, as you said — and 
they have gone down from twenty-eight to three and 
a half. The syndicate was carrying a large amount 
of stock on which collateral loans had been obtained. 
Several banks on Thursday threw out the stocks and 
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insisted on additional security. The syndicate was 
seriously embarrassed for funds, and now there's a 
slump. But you know all this as well as I do ! " 

Bingham paused to admire one of his own photo- 
graphs on the mantelshelf and observed : 

" You must make yourself a little clearer, my dear 
Gloucester. " 

" Well, it looks to me as tho — I am very sorry to 
say it — but it looks as tho you were let in for a mat- 
ter of thirty thousand pounds." 

Bingham lifted his eyebrows and screwed up his 
mouth. 

"Did you say that I was let in.*" he asked. 
" This is a private speculation entirely on your own 
part, I take it." 

" Why, I never knew of the East Reefs till you 
mentioned them tome! I merely carried out your 
instructions. I have no money for speculation." 

" There I agree with you. But I am at a loss to 
account for your delusion with regard to my liability 
in the matter." 

He surveyed his bewildered companion with an 
air of reproachful and injured confidence. 

" What do you mean .* " said Gloucester, stupefied. 

" You must find the money yourself." 

" Find the money myself ? What are you talking 
about.' I have no capital. Besides, you know per- 
fectly well what you said." 

" Really, Mr. Gloucester, this is too bad ! It is 
very painful." 



MR. GLOUCESTER'S SURPRISES 

Gloucester by this time was frightened into courage. 

" Are you going to lie about it ? " he asked. 
*' Because I am not going to stand any underhand 
dealings/' 

Catesby Bingham drew out a pocket-handkerchief 
scented with white rose and used it noisily. 

" No heroics, Mr. Gloucester, please ! Spare me 
heroics ! " he said. " They don't answer in the city 
at all. You have done an extremely foolish — not to 
say dishonest — thing, and, if you had approached me 
in the proper spirit, I might have taken " 

Gloucester brought his delicate fist down on the 
table and uttered an oath for the third time in his 
life. 

" You yourself told me to apply for the shares in 
my own name. If the speculation did not turn out 
well, you undertook to see the thing through." 

" I have not the slightest recollection of any such 
conversation." 

" Good God ! " 

" It is charitable to suppose that you are the victim 
of some hallucination ! " continued Bingham, who, as 
a constant patron . of melodrama, employed stage 
phrases when he wished to be especially impressive. 
'' An hallucination won't pay the deficit, and, so far 
as I can see, it will not preserve you from bankruptcy, 
but it will be a sop to your relatives. As for your 
story, any one would say that I am incapable of 
making such absurd propositions.'* 

" Then let me say that you are an infernal black- 
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guard ! If you manage to ruin me, you won't get oflF 
scot-free. I have got a few friends in the world ! " 

" Will they pay up ? " asked Bingham dryly. 

"They will stand by me," said Gloucester. 
"They are gentlemen and men of honor." He 
knew, however, that they would not lend him money. 
He turned once more to study Bingham's insolent 
face. "I can't think that you are in earnest!" he 
exclaimed. " You can't mean to break your promise. 
It's inconceivable. Keeping spoke of you in the 
highest terms." 

" I deny the promise and I deny my liability — 
what is more, I deny absolutely any knowledge of 
the affair. Keeping does himself rather well. He 
gave us a good dinner. " 

" All right. I begin to see your line of defense — 
an unworthy one, a disgraceful one. You must be 
prepared to face the consequences." 

" What consequences ? " 

"I don't know," said Gloucester; "but I know 
that there is such a thing as justice, and I know that 
blackguards don't have it all their own way." 

He was unnerved, shaking, livid, almost lifeless, 
yet there was a quality in his voice which made the 
stronger man quail — not with fear, but at the blind, 
superstitious dread of an honest curse. 

"Perhaps, if you took a more conciliatory tone 
," he began. 

" I don't want any conciliation. I ask you whether 

you intend to keep your word. You know perfectly 
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well what passed between us. You have proved 
yourself a liar, but you can not prove me one. " 

" Mr. Gloucester ! I must warn you that your ex- 
pressions are becoming actionable.'* 

" And a very good thing too ! But you would no 
more dare bring an action against me than you would 
fly. I am not in the least afraid of an English jury 
— not in the least ! " 

"You are excited, sir! I decline to hold you 
responsible. This is the worst of admitting ama- 
teurs into business. If you will take my advice 
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" Again ! " cried Gloucester, with a withering 
glance. "Do you ask me to take your advice 
again .^ ** And, in a paroxysm of rage, he fled from 
the room, rushed down the stairs into the street, and 
walked towaj-d the river. People were swarming on 
the pavement; carriages, omnibuses, cabs, and con- 
veyances of every description were blocking the road ; 
it was the hour when most of the theaters and large 
music-halls are open to the public ; newsboys were 
shouting special editions of the evening papers ; the 
sound of many thousand voices and all the traffic 
acted as an anodyne to the desperate man, and his 
frantic thoughts were overpowered by the roar. 
Twice he was nearly run over ; he was elbowed, and 
jostled, and trodden on by laughing couples or hur- 
ried youths ; he was exhorted to " look where he was 
going,** and pointed at by the wild girls who, in twos 

and threes, trailed past him, rolling their eyes and 
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dragging their skirts in the mud. Where should he 
go? What could he do? He had boasted to Bing- 
ham of his friends. Did he possess any? He 
thought of Felsbammer. 

Panic and troubles had so changed Mr. Glouces- 
ter's character that he easily dismissed the remorse he 
began to feel at the remembrance of his ungracious 
conduct toward the Prince's secretary. " I didn't 
want to trouble him unless I was obliged to do so," 
he told himself; " one has a natural disinclination to 
approach a mere acquaintance on such matters." No 
hesitation stood in his way now, however. He called 
a hansom and drove to Felshammer's hotel, where 
he found him dressing for dinner. With tears, sighs, 
and bitterness, the old gentleman told of his dis- 
astrous experience At the end, Felshammer turned 
to him kindly and said : 

" I can help you. Tell your daughter I can help 
you, and I will," 

"But Clementine knows nothing," said Glouces- 
ter; " it would break her heart." 

"Would my help," said the German, grimly, 
" break her heart ? " 

"No, no! My weakness! My folly! Nothing 
could be more beautiful or more touching than her 
affection for me ; it mustn't go. " 

" She won't alter because you have been unfortu- 
nate," said Felshammer; "and I think it is your 
duty to make the whole situation clear to her. But 
let us get things in perfect order first Let her have 
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the truth, altho there is no reason why she should 
suffer any suspense. '* 

By mortgaging his property, crippling his own 
resources in every direction, and binding himself to 
severe sacrifices, he placed Gloucester in a position, 
after a few weeks, to deal with Larring^on's account. 
It was all brought to pass with so little trouble to 
the obliged man that, so far from realizing the vast 
extent of his indebtedness, he forgot to be grateful. 
Once he told Clementine—" That fellow Felshammer 
is literally rolling in money. Some day I will tell 
something about him which I know for a fact. He 
can draw his thirty thousand pounds and never miss 
it. He has a good billet, too, at Sachs and Bicker- 
steth*s. They will make him a partner one of these 
days." 

By this time the Romillys were at their house in 
Chester Square, and, as Eastern Acres was let, Mr. 
Gloucester and Clementine had taken unpretentious 
apartments in a small crescent near Gloucester Road. 
There the two enjoyed independence at least. Keep- 
ing had secured a small sum of ready money by sell- 
ing two villas near Blackheath, which Mr. Gloucester 
suddenly remembered having inherited from his god- 
father. 

" We shall have a happy season, after all, my dar- 
ling," said Mr. Gloucester; "and, if we can't be at 
dear Thomas's, the woman here cooks admirably. 
We might ask Dr. Felshammer to lunch some Sun- 
day.'' 
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" Oh, no t " said Clementine. 

" It would be a little civility to ask him," insisted 
her father; "he is much taken up with the city set 
and he may not t>e able to accept the invitation; but 
the fact is, he has done me a favor." 

Her heart sank. She guessed at once that the 
favor had reference to a loan — a loan which could 
never be repaid. 

" Was it much ? " she asked faintly. 

Mr. Gloucester flushed ; his complexion was still 
perfect and his skin transparent. 

" Not much for him," was the evasive reply. 

" That is why he has never called, I suppose," said 
Clementine. She had attributed his absence to an- 
other reason ; perhaps he had come to his senses and 
seen that he did not love her, A vainer girl might 
have felt a certain chagrin at the thought of a lover 
cured so swiftly of his passion, but she valued his 
friendship, and, in her inexperience, she believed 
that they might come together again, after an inter- 
val, on the old footing. Indeed, she had permitted 
herself to look forward to their peaceful reconcilia- 
tion ; yet he was keeping away, it seemed, merely 
because he had lent her father money. What a hu- 
miliating thought ! Could she bear it .' 

"Oh, papa," she exclaimed, "why from Dr. Fela- 
hammer? Why not from the bank.' " 

Mr. Gloucester did not know how to explain that 
his bankers could no longer see their way to help 
him through his embarrassments. 
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It was a matter of business, darling/' said he. 

I shall give him five per cent, interest. To him it 
was a pure investment. Try to understand the 
weight of the misfortune which has fallen upon me, 
and do not add to it by reproaches." 

" Reproaches ! " she said, as tears sprang to her 
eyes. " How could I ever reproach you ? But — but 
Dr. Felshammer asked me to marry him when I last 
saw him. Don't you see how awful it is for me to 
think that we owe him money .^ ** 

" God bless my soul ! " exclaimed Mr. Gloucester. 
" How awkward ! How shocking ! I don't suppose 
he meant to be presumptuous. Yet what presump- 
tion ! On the whole, I am glad that I knew nothing 
about it. Of course/I can not ask him to lunch. T 
am surprised ! I am amazed ! What next ? I am 
sorry, in a way, that you have told me. It puts 
everything in a new light. I hope he knows that I 
didn't know." 

" He must know that, papa." 

" I am not so sure. " 

" But he must be certain that you would never ask 
a favor in such circumstances. Why, it would seem 
like taxing him ! " 

Mr. Gloucester was wondering at that moment 
whether his own position with regard to Felshammer 
was not greatly strengthened, nevertheless, by such 
an asset as Clementine. He had never before re- 
garded Clementine as a fbrm of security. The idea 

gave him new hopes and new courage. 
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" I remember now," he said, "that at the time of 
our transaction he mentioned you. I thought it 
rather bad taste on his part, and I kept him in his 
place. Poor fellow ! I hope you never led him to 
believe that there was the least chance " 

He stopped short and observed how extraordinarily 
attractive she had grown. He had always been a 
judge of beauty, and he knew the kind of charm 
which appealed to the best type of man. Clementine . 
possessed that charm — it was partly composed of 
shyness, partly of sympathy, partly of gaiety, but 
chiefly of a deep, unchangeable innocence which 
the knowledge of evil could neither destroy nor 
mar. He thrilled with pride as the conviction of 
her assured power over the world flashed across 
his mind. Men and women too would acknow- 
ledge her spell. Her youth would pass no doubt, 
her fresh brilliancy fade a little, but the essential 
lovableness of her nature would last as long as she 
lived. 

" But you are not having the right opportunities ! " 
he exclaimed, finishing his thoughts aloud. " Some- 
thing must be done before business and lawyers have 
demoralized me utterly. " 

At moments he was conscious that the terrible 
work of demoralization had begun, and his one cure 
for the melancholy produced by this reflection was 
an opium pill. Long before he had sometimes taken 
this remedy most unwillingly for neuralgia. The 
prejudice in his mind against drugs was wanii^. 
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Had not Providence provided a solace for the killing 
cares of life? Why quarrel with benefits? 

"My darling," said he suddenly, "I wish I had 
never been forced to think about money. It is de- 
grading." 
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Chapter XV 

Wh«n Money Doea Not Answer All 
Things 

MR. COBDEN DURYEE was as astonished as 
his knowledge of life permitted him to be 
at Prince Paul's demeanor in the United States. 
Without surprise and without effort, the young man 
had responded to the incalculable moods of that vast 
cosmopolitan democracy. But his innate character 
received no modification; he longed perpetually for 
the country of Urseville-Beylestein and the scepter 
of his ancestors. An aristocrat can never alter; the 
traditions of caste are stronger than the strongest 
religious belief, and men who have changed the faith 
of all their ancestors have never surrendered their 
pride in possessing a certain rank, or their desire to 
exercise a once acknowledged rule. Prince Paul at 
his simplest never forgot that he was a monarch's 
son — the descendant of a great and glorious dynasty; 
he belonged to the Lord's Anointed — he had grave 
responsibilities, but also a magnificent distinction. 
His easy winning manner was the result of this 
inherent creed. When he heard that there was 
petroleum in the province of Largs, he showed 
the first excitement which Mr. Duryee had ever 
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seen on his handsome, occasionally arrogant coun- 
tenance. 

" I must know what they are doing. I must go 
back at once. I must be on the spot/* he cried. 
The American, always interested in new specula- 
tions, offered to accompany him, and the two set out 
for Liverpool. La Belle Valentine and Mrs. Basil 
Hollemache, with a staff of secretaries, companions, 
and maids, followed them three days later. Prince 
Paul had grown to regard Lucie Hollemache as a 
most interesting young woman. She had neither 
the quickness of mind nor the dashing beauty of 
many Americans, but she was mysterious ; she made 
no attempt to amuse or attract him ; she would look 
far away into space when he actually tried to make 
himself agreeable; she was amiable enough, yet she 
kept him at a distance, received his compliments, 
charming notes, flowers, and books as mere random 
civilities. He had never before been so treated, ai)d, 
had the indifference been assumed, it would have 
proved unsuccessful. But it was genuine ; she cared 
nothing about him or any one else — so far as he 
could gather. She seemed an enigma, and, whereas 
a more commonplace man would have either disliked 
her for her coldness or avoided her altogether as a 
person whom no mortal could understand, the Prince 
was fascinated by the strangeness of her tempera- 
ment. Lucie obtained, by not striving to do so, a 
great ascendancy over his tastes ; it soon became ap- 
parent to the members of his suite that Mrs. Holle- 
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macbe's word was paramount. He poured out to 
her the secrets and the ambitions of his heart, to 
which she would invariably reply : 

" They are too deep for me. But it is very fine 
to feel like that." 

He intended to offer romantic protestations some 
day, altho be had not yet done so, for he feared to 
disturb the charm and intimacy of their curious rela- 
tionship. Besides, he did not love her. " One can 
not love so many," he told Duryee, who bad heard the 
pathetic history of the Countess Sophia; "the days 
are past when, as Dumas says somewhere, one ruined 
duchesses and was ruined by opera-dancers. It would 
wem vulgar. " The real cause of his self-restraint 
was a certain haunting recollection of Clementine. 
She always stood, not among his morganatic loves 
possible or impossible, but among the Princesses — 
one of whom he would bave to choose eventually for ' 
bis wife. They were the Princess Marie, his first 
cousin ; the Princess Adelaide, bis first cousin once 
removed; and the Princess Olga, bis first cousin 
twice removed, 

" Of course, I can never many Clementine Glouces- 
ter," be would say to himself impatiently. Sev- 
eral times he thought of writing to her, but he checked 
the impulse because it was too strong to be strictly 
prudent. If be could not write as be felt — and his 
feelings were more than kind — be preferred to re- 
main silent. 

During the voyage to England, he realized that 
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one of his first pleasures on arriving would be a 
meeting with the Gloucesters. The father and 
daughter had a homely simplicity which refreshed 
those who were trying to emphasize the enjoyments 
of life by making them its chief end. The Prince 
was tired now of elaborate inanities. It is true that 
his brain was busy with many projects. He read 
works on finance, and talked with Cobden Duryee 
from noon till the small hours of the morning about 
petroleum, mines, company-promoting, the Stock 
Exchange, trusts, and banking. On moonlight 
nights, when the sea had the green of dark emeralds 
and the bright sky was softened with small gray 
floating clouds, the two men would pace the deck 
arm-in-arm discussing the money market, till their 
jaws grew rigid, and their lips thin, and their eyes 
harsh at the thought of the determination, the sharp- 
ness, the strength needed in the conduct of business 
affairs. 

Duryee had the name of being hard but fair in his 
dealings, altho he had ruined thousands of unimpor- 
tant persons during the course of his career. 

"You must do it,'* he said to Prince Paul; "they 
are going to ruin themselves anyway — that is part of 
the economy of Providence. The intelligent man 
can always turn another man's inevitable ruin to his 
own advantage. That is the whole secret of success. 
Utilize other people's failures." 

No woman's name ever passed their lips during 

the voyage. At Queenstown the Prince received a 
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letter from Mr. Bickersteth, saying that he had 
taken the Marquis of Stokehampton's seat in Suffolk 
for the summer months. Would the Prince give 
Mrs. Bickersteth and himself the honor of a visit .' 
Would the Prince also say whom he would like in- 
vited to join the party? F^ul sent a long telegram 
in reply accepting the charming proposal, and sug- 
gesting that Mr. and Mrs. Sachs, Mr. Cobden Duryee, 
Dr. Felshammer, and Mr. and Miss Gloucester 
should be included in the house-party. 

Felshammer, who looked to the Prince much 
thinner and somewhat haggard, met them at Liver- 
pool. The three dined together at the Adelphi 
Hotel and talked till five in the morning about 
petroleum. They traveled to London a few hours 
later and talked on the same subject all the way. 
Duryee had one of his secretaries in the saloon car- 
ri^e, and he dictated letters, telegrams, and cables 
at intervals. These last were despatched at Rugby. 
Mr. Sachs and Mr. Bickersteth were waiting at 
Euston Station. Each gentleman had brought a 
brougham and pair for the Prince's use. But, 
thanking them, he drove with Felshammer in a han- 
som to the Carlton Hotel, while Duryee went o£F in 
another cab to some chambers which he always kept 
in Piccadilly. The three had arranged to meet again 
at dinner in order to resume their discussion of pe- 
troleum. The next day they all went up to Stoke- 
hampton Hall, and in the train they were once more 
able to concentrate on petroleum without hindrance. 
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Stokehampton Hall, which was built during the 
reign of Henry VIII., stands in a fine park, and is 
surrounded by a wide moat. The atmosphere of the 
whole estate — far from the town and railways — is 
still feudal, and it would not seem an appropriate 
background for a group of financiers bent on the for- 
mation of a city enterprise. A thought to this effect 
darted into Prince Paul's mind as they went down 
the avenue of superb elm-trees which, with the 
grandeur of a Gothic aisle in an old cathedral, led to 
the main entrance and the picturesque drawbridge. 

The peacocks strutting over the splendid turf 
screamed in terror, and the doves and rooks alike flew 
toward the sky, at the sight of Mr. Bickersteth's 
motor-car rushing through their beautiful, stately, 
and historic demain. Cardinal Wolsey had read hi^ 
office in the noble garden; Queen Elizabeth had 
danced as a young girl on the lawn ; James I. had 
rested in the house for two days; Vandyck had 
painted portraits there; the great Duke of Marl- 
borough had written letters in the oak library; Con- 
greve had composed an act of one of his comedies in 
a little ante-room ; Handel had played on its harpsi- 
chord near the spinet which had belonged to Queen 
Mary; Charles I., with Queen Henrietta Maria, had 
supped in the banquet-hall and slept in the wonder- 
ful tapestry rooms. The place was full of many 
striking associations. Its hereditary possessor, the 
Marquis of Stokehampton, was always ill at ease 

there; he had grown estranged from all the tradi- 
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tions of his family ; he was glad to be rid of what he 
called "a white elephant," and he lived by preference 
at the Savoy Hotel, London, or at the Ritz in Paris. 

All the guests had assembled to receive the Prince 
in the picture-gallery at the top of the carved stair- 
case. Rachel Bickersteth amazed him by her air of 
distinction. Mrs. Sachs pleased him by her viva- 
cious smile and the fact that he had never seen her 
before ; but when he discovered Clementine, stand- 
ing half-hidden behind an immense screen, his heart 
leaped, he forgot that he was being observed, and 
she herself trembled with joy at the delight which 
showed in his features. 

"Miss Gloucester!" he exclaimed. "You see I 
have come back far sooner than Peer Gynt." 

The others could not understand the allusion, but 
Felshammer suffered torture at the sight of the girl's 
happiness. When he shook hands with her, her 
hands felt like little birds struggling to get free ; she 
looked away from him, and, utterly unable to speak, 
slipped away to her father's side. She had not 
wished to accept Mrs, Bickersteth's invitation to 
Stokehampton Hall, and the ordeal of meeting Prince 
Paul had seemed too painful even for her own un- 
usual courage. What would happen ? What could 
they say to each other.' Mere friendship between 
them was something which she could not offer and 
dared not cultivate; indifference was impossible. In 
such cases one had to live perpetually in mask and 
armor, guarding every word, look, movement, tone. 
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only to possess at last, by the strain of such severe 
self-restraint, a dead heart which could no longer 
need any control. This grim reward for fortitude 
appalled her bright and naturally gay imagination. 
She wanted her heart to live so long as she lived, 
and perhaps in that, other world elsewhere. But a 
complete separation from the Prince seemed the best 
safeguard of her dignity ; it was one thing to love 
in silence, without hope, no doubt, but at least un- 
detected; it was altogether another thing to carry 
a perilous secret afiFection in circumstances which 
might compel in a hundred ways its irreparable be- 
trayal. Under the first rapturous surprise of his 
greeting, she had forgotten every barrier between 
them, she had forgotten the company, forgotten the 
jealous watchful gaze of Felshammer. A moment 
afterward every danger of the situation seemed mag- 
nified, and when the men, after tea, went to the 
smoking-room, she fled upstairs in order to school 
herself afresh for the difficult time which was to 
come. They all reassembled before dinner in a 
beautiful white-paneled drawing-room full of Sevres 
china in cabinets. Clementine had dressed plainly 
in black, but she knew that she was looking her best. 
Her coloring had never seemed so brilliant, and Mrs. 
Sachs, a good-natured woman, could not help wonder- 
ing whether the girl was not using paint on her 
cheeks and mouth. Nadeshda had been greatly sur- 
prised when she heard that the Gloucesters were 

coming to Stokehampton. She did not know them, 
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and, inasmuch as the party was a business matter, a 
strictly private meeting in the pleasantest way be- 
tween Messrs. Sachs and Bickersteth and Prince 
Paul of Urseville-Beylestein, Clementine Gloucester 
seemed a remarkable addition to the gn>"P- Rachel 
Bickersteth hinted, however, that Dr. Felsham- 
mer was deeply in love with poor old Gloucester's 
daughter. 

" Oh, I see ! " said Nadeshda. " That explains 
everything. How kind and clever of the Prince to 
arrange such an opportunity for a proposal ! " 

Both ladies were thus absorbed in watching the 
progress and development of Felshammer's suit. 
They were especially satisfied by Clementine's quiet, 
elusive manner with the secretary. She avoided 
him, altho it was evident that the two knew each 
other more than well. She made every effort, they 
thought, to conceal her conquest, and did not seek 
to display, as many others would certainly have done, 
her power over the hard, almost inaccessible man. 
Rachel and Nadeshda, who disagreed on every sub- 
ject, were divided more bitterly than usual in their 
opinion of Felshammer. While they acknowledged 
that he was a valuable addition to the firm, Rachel 
thought him sympathetic, honest, and faithful; 
whereas Nadeshda regarded him as unscrupulous, 
rather brutal, calculating, and uncertain. 

"Just the one for his post," she added. "Oscar 
can use his brains and watch him." 

This idea was odious to Rachel. 
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" If I felt as you do about him," she told Nadeshda, 
" I would not have him in my house. " 

Nadeshda laughed. "That's an indirect graceful 
compliment to all your guests/' she said quickly; 
" you are really a dear woman." 

She did in truth think her hostess a dear woman, 
but she disliked her cordially nevertheless. Rachel's 
imperial manner, contempt for the world, indifference 
to the pleasures of life, roused the younger woman's 
unwilling respect ; they challenged her own fever for 
success, and were an incessant irritation to her rest- 
less mind. Rachel, moreover, had been a great heir- 
ess, which made Bickersteth the richer man in the 
firm, altho he was the junior partner. To Nadeshda 
this seemed hard; sometimes she cried and made 
Oscar Sachs, who adored her, most unhappy, because, 
with all his wealth, he could not spend so much 
money as Bickersteth, or see his wife in such mag- 
nificent jewels. 

At dinner, Sachs sat next to Clementine, and, 
while he admired her appearance, he was annoyed to 
think that she might marry his manager and take so- 
cial precedence of Nadeshda. Men who concentrate 
their intellect on great projects, financial, imperial, 
and otherwise, will often become very small in their 
domestic ideas. Sachs, in the home circle, was as 
petty as a little power in a provincial parish. Na- 
deshda, who had fostered this capacity for silliness, 
sometimes found him narrow-minded — he was too apt 
to imagine that she was being slighted or placed to 
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some disadvantage. Such suspicions offended her 
vanity and also her common sense, which really was 
common to a robust degree. She smiled at Oscar 
several times during the course of the dinner in order 
to let him know how happy she was with the Prince. 
He sat between herself and Rachel, and as Rachel 
said little or nothing, altho she looked regal, Mrs. 
Sachs carried off the conversational honors. She 
was the life of the table, and made an hour, which 
might have passed in painful dulness, as satisfactory 
as the unexceptionable cooking. Poor Clementine, 
who sat opposite, heard, from the laughter, how 
greatly the Prince was amused by the companion on 
his left, but she kept her eyes fixed on her plate, be- 
cause she was afraid to look where she longed to look, 
and she shrank from encountering Felshammer*s 
burning glance, of which she was now uncomfortably 
conscious. Oblivious of the others, he barely took 
part in the talk or tasted any food, but, absorbed in 
his own jealous feelings and thoughts, stared, almost 
entranced, at the embarrassed object of his unhappy 
love. There is no granite where there has not first 
been fire — some convulsive violence underneath the 
earth — and in the same way Felshammer's outward 
hardness was due to a volcanic nature which, ill-sub- 
dued in his early youth, had become a merely tem- 
pered ferocity in his middle-age. 

" How I hate Paul ! " he thought. " Why did I 
ever admire his effeminate face.^ How could I have 

stood his mannerisms ? Why do such invertebrate 
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creatures please the best women ? He is not a man 
— he is bric'd-braCf or rather a troubadour." But, 
as he felt too surely the unfairness of these strictures, 
they did not console him. " How he flirts with 
every woman he meets ! " he reflected. "He is ga- 
zing now at Mrs. Sachs as tho he had never seen her 
equal on this earth. Will Clementine have the 
sense to take that lesson to heart } Paul cares for 
no one but himself; he is agreeable out of sheer 
vanity. I am sick to death of his conceit." 

Altho his old fondness for Prince Paul had given 
place to a cruel and infinite resentment, he meant to 
keep scrupulously loyal in the conduct of their 
business relations. He desired to see him dead — 
not to see him fail. He had never harbored the 
least envy of the Prince's position, prospects, or 
wealth; he wished him to reign over Urseville- 
Beylestein ; he hoped earnestly that if he lived he 
would come into his own. But he could not have 
Clementine. Clementine was not for any Prince 
Paul. 

As the ladies left the drawing-room Felshammer 
fixed her with his glance, and she was so overcome 
by terror at his dire and menacing expression that 
she almost sank on the ground. Surely there was no 
love in such a threatening look! Surely it was a 
kind of madness ! 

"You are ill. Miss Gloucester," said Rachel, 
as the three ladies went into the state saloon, 
which was lit up with dozens of wax candles in rose- 
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colored shades. They twinkled and floated be-, 
fore Clementine's eyes till she could see nothing 
else. 

"It is a hot night," observed Mrs. Sachs, watch- 
ing her with an amused expression. In her opinion 
the girl was hysterical. 

"If I may," said poor Clementine, "I should like 
to go to my own room. Don't frighten papa, but 
ask him to come to me presently when they begin to 
play cards. He won't be missed then." 

" Yes, you had better lie down," said Rachel, with 
serene kindness. She saw that Clementine was not 
over-interested in Dr. Felshammer. 

Half an hour later, Mr. Gloucester, much agitated, 
entered his daughter's room. She was standing in 
the center of the floor as tho she had been hewn out 
of stone and placed there. But anger had so trans- 
formed her features that he scarcely recognized her 
face; it was bloodless, quivering, and fierce; she 
seemed scarcely able to breathe, and she shook with 
the vehemence of her feelings. 

"Papa," she exclaimed, "if you do not pay that 
man, I shall die of humiliation. He thinks I am 
in his power. He thinks he will break my spirit. 
Unless you want me to die, pay him." 

" Do you mean Felshammer, my darling ? What 
has he done.^ The Prince was just saying how 
clever and trustworthy he was." 

" Pay him ! " said Clementine, stamping her foot. 

" He takes the very heart out of my life. I can*t 
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fthink, I can't speak, I cannot rest, sleep, or eat till 
we have paid back every farthing." 

"This is your fancy," said Mr. Gloucester; "calm 
yourself. I never knew that you had such a temper." 

" I never knew it myself," she answered. " But 
that man will rouse everything that is bad wherever 
he goes. He is an evil influence. He frightens me. 
He is wicked ! " 

Mr. Gloucester sat down on the sofa and held his 
side. 

" How can I possibly pay him ? " he asked. 

" Borrow it from some one else." 

" I have no security. " 

" What security did you offer him ? " 

"Nothing. He behaved most handsomely. I 
think myself he is a rough diamond. He is one of 
nature's gentlemen. He is the one man among all 
the hundreds I know who has helped me." 

"Can I go against my own instincts.^ He is no 
friend. Once he was, but something has changed 
him. Oh, what shall I do ? What shall I do? " 

She struck her forehead with her clenched hand. 

" I feel degraded," she went on. " I feel as tho I 
had been bought and paid for against my will." 

" But what has he said or done ? " 

" It is in his air. He has not said one word." 

Mr. Gloucester murmured again that it was her 
fancy. Yet he was miserable at the sight of Clemen- 
tine's distress. He had never thought that she could 

show anger, and the unexpected revelation of her 
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strength of feeling was in itself a shock to the languid 
old man. Nor was he able to persuade himself that 
she was wrong} on the contrary, he knew, in his 
conscience, that she- was right. 

" I will do what I can," he said. 

" But what ? " she asked. " I must know this time 
what you intend to do." 

" Never mind for the moment. I have thought of 
an old friend — some one I knew years ago." 

" I wish you would tell me who it is." 

"I can not," he said, with surprising firmness. 
** That is absolutely impossible. You need have no 
fear, however, that it will lead to unpleasantness. 
Now go to bed, my dear, and try to sleep. God 
knows I am grieved and broken." 

He kissed her good night and stole gently away. 
She heard the men talking and laughing in excited 
tones in the room beneath till the small hours of the 
morning. They were still discussing petroleum; 
Felshammer's voice dominated the others ; but, when 
the Prince spoke, it seemed to the girl like music 
breaking through the growls and snarls of hungry 
animals. When all became silent, she got up and 
sat by the window to watch for the dawn. A numb 
foreboding of sorrow had taken possession of her 
once calm soul. She began to understand that she 
would have to fight her own battle in life, and such 
thoughts were hard to a nature gentle and unassertive 
by choice yet capable of great endurance, determina- 
tion, love, and wrath. 
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Chapter XVI 

A Question of Undercurrents 

PRINCE PAUL watched eagerly all the next day 
for an opportunity of speaking alone with 
Clementine. At last, after lunch, the occasion pre- 
sented itself, and he asked her to show him the 
Dutch garden, which had been designed as a com- 
pliment to William of Orange, and was one of the 
most curious examples of the kind in England. 

" Do you know," said Paul, looking at the girl as 
they walked together on the grass path, " that you 
are the one person in this party who seems in perfect 
harmony with our surroundings.^ I could imagine 
you here, the daughter of some Spanish grandee, in 
the court of Catharine of Aragon. They tell me she 
once spent a week at Stokehampton. Would you 
have liked a court life ? " 

" Court life according to Dumas," she answered, 
smiling. " I don't know any other kind well." 

" But your Aunt Emmeline was a maid of honor." 

" Please remember, sir, my Aunt Emmeline's dis- 
cretion. She neither asked questions nor answered 
them." 

" You seem to resemble her. You have not asked 
me, for instance, what I think about America. I 
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will tetl you. When I met the Secretaries of State 
at Washington, I felt as tho I were dining with the 
northern gods — Odin, Thor, Balder, and the rest. 
Their look of power was stupendous. In New 
York I encountered fabulous kindness, unbelievable 
wealth, and a display which is called modem, because 
it is a repetition of the Renaissance without the 
inspiration, the taste, the genius of that period. 
Great riches have led at all times to precisely the 
same sort of extravagance. The word modern is 
ridiculous. New York is old Venice without St 
Mark. I miss the scenery and the saint — nothing 
else. And now, unless you are as uncommunicative 
as your austere aunt, tell me what you have been 
doing. " 

"Very little," said the girl. "I have been in 
London, and I have seen few people." 

"You saw Felshammer? " 

Clementine flushed. " He has been kind to my 
father." 

" Felshammer is secretive ; he rarely mentions his 
own affairs or talks about his friends. What do you 
think of him?" 

" I think he is deeply attached to you," said 
Clementine, after a moment's hesitation, and they 
stopped to admire a tree that was cut in the shape of 
a boat on a pedestal. 

" Do you suppose," said the Prince, " that many 
people are attached to me? " 

" Not many." 
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"Why not?" 

" Because many would fear lest you should think 
that their friendship was interested " — and she looked 
at another tree which was cut to resemble a bird. 

" But I have little to offer any one. I am an exile. 
My chances of coming to the throne are remote in- 
deed. My brother may reign, yet I doubt that too. 
My poor country, from all I hear, is going fast to 
the devil and the companies." 

" If the people are happy and prosperous, you will 
not care. " 

" I can not be so certain about my unselfishness. 
I believe I want my own inheritance; otherwise 
where is my occupation ? What is my calling ? Can 
I become a soldier of fortune and fight for other 
nations — an alien always ? They don't wish me in 
anything; I am horribly in the way here." He 
dropped his voice and glanced over his shoulder. 
There was no one in sight. " Both Sachs and Bick- 
ersteth are annoyed to find that I insist upon know- 
ing the details of my own business. But I did not 
come out to discuss petroleum — that is for the men. 
I want to tell you how much I have thought about 
you while I was away." 

" I wonder what you thought." 

" Ah, then you have a little curiosity after all ! I 
am reassured. I was beginning to fear I had loved 
an angel. " 

She dared hot allow herself to hear this, and she 
called his attention to the tulips. 
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" I saw no one so beautiful in America," he con- 
tinued 

" That is strange, because the flowers there, I have 
been told, are glorious. " 

" Nonsense ! You heard what I said that time. I 
meant you. No one, I repeat, was so beautiful." 

"This distresses me, because it is not true." 

" It is true so far as I am a judge, at any rate. 
But why do you draw away suddenly ? You make 
me absurdly nervous. Are you so prim ? " 

" Because I don't see why you should pay me com- 
pliments. I dislike them; they are flattery, and 
flattery might make me better tempered than I ought 
to be in the circumstances." 

" On my honor, I am not flattering you. I mean 
that I have thought almost incessantly about you, 
and I intended to tell you so the first time we met. 
I asked Mrs. Bickersteth to invite you here in order 
that we might talk. I need your friendship." 

" But what of that ? What is it when it is said ? " 

" I think it is a great deal; it may mean as much 
as you wish — more than you wish." 

" No, it may not. You have no right to say such 
things to me even if they are a little bit, only a little 
bit true. How do you know that they don't make 
me unhappy? " 

" I hoped it would make you happy." 

"How can anything hopeless and fruitless be 
happy ? To me friendship is a serious gift." 

"I am all seriousness." 
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" I see no sign of seriousness at all — quite the re- 
verse. You have an hour to spare and you want it 
to be as amusing as the occasion and your companion 
permit. But I was never good at charades. I can't 
improvise dialog." 

" I am not tragic — if you mean that. Just look at 
the day ! We might be in It^ly or Greece. I did 
not know that you had such skies in the eastern 
counties. And isn't that the nightingale.^ Yet you 
are offended because I attempt to tell you — very 
badly, I admit — that there is no one in the world I 
admire and respect as I admire you." 

" And what then ? " said Clementine. 

" But you are prosaic, Miss Gloucester," said the 
Prince, somewhat confused. " I believe that I was 
hoping that you had something pleasant to say to me." 

" Would it gratify you to hear that I thought of 
no one except you ? " 

"It would enchant me; it might alter my whole 
career." 

" It would be far more likely to alter mine ! " 

" Why are you so incredulous ? " 

Clementine did not know how to explain that she 
had once before been told that she was loved, and 
that the manner of the telling was very different 
from this. The comparison was painful. Much as 
she now disliked Felshammer, she knew that he had 
been in earnest. She saw, with wounded pride, that 
the Prince was trifling with his own sentiments and 

hers. 
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"He shall have a lesson," she said in her heart; 
"some day he at least will speak differently." 

" Why are you so incredulous ? " he repeated. 

"I will be frank, sir. Flirting amuses you; it 
bores me, and, as boredom makes a deeper impression 
on my mind than flirting, no matter how successful, 
could ever make on yours, I think I must beg to be 
considered first." She spoke gaily, colored, and 
laughed. 

" Do you mean to say that I bore you ? " 

" Yes, sir, when you say that you think of me in- 
cessantly. If that is the truth, it may account for 
your dulness in dealing with the theme. I have 
never known you to be dull on any other subject." 

" But this is enormous ! " 

" I think it mere tedious commonplace. Confess 
you have not known what to do with yourself this 
afternoon. You thought, ' I must turn that gkl's 
head. It will be an easy matter, because she's im- 
pressionable, and she has seen little of the world, 
less of men, and she will find no reason on earth why 
I, with all my thousand acquaintances, pursuits, occu- 
pations, interests, and duties, should not be absorbed 
for months in the consideration, say, of her short 
nose ! She may possibly think my nose and profile 
generally divine, but that is not my fault. Experi- 
ence is good for all of us; it will assist the maturing 
of her unformed character to believe in my protesta- 
tions for, roughly, some years. She may grow to be 
grateful to me in time, and she will remember till 
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she grows too old to remember anything else, the 
lovely half -hour we spent together in an old garden 
one Whitsuntide in the country, looking at tulips and 
trees and each other, and pretending to be alive ! ' " 

" Mon Dieu! There is no pretense. I never 
heard such a withering speech. I feel quite small. 
I knew you were unusual, but I never suspected that 
you could be so — so eloquent." 

" But have I made myself perfectly clear? '* 

" Too clear. Your upper lip is very angry." 

" Your opinion of my upper lip does not matter ! 
All that matters is that we should understand each 
other. It is an insult to tell any woman in a flip- 
pant, careless way that you admire her. You see, 
you need not tell her anything." 

" You're very severe, but your voice is delightful, 
and you look as gentle as the goddess Flora. You 
can't persuade me that you are offended." 

"How could I be offended over such a small 
matter?" 

" Ah, it is not a small matter ! You have made 
me miserable." 

" Nevertheless," she said, smiling, " the nightin- 
gale still sings ! " 

" I want you to forgive me for thinking absurdities 

I never thought, and saying things I never said. 

That may sound silly, but it is sincere. And you 

must believe that I did have you in my mind often, 

and I do like you much more than I dare tell you." 

" I dare say you do like me. I like you too ; that 
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is why we are able to talk plainly. I was hurt, that 
is all, when you tried to deceive me by offering me 
exonerated, untrue compliments, instead of a small 
genuine confidence in my good sense. You don't 
know what love means ; you have not the slightest 
notion of what it means. It has never touched you, 
never passed you by, never been near you ! " 

"Then do you know what it means? " 

" I will know it when I meet it. I have not met 
it to-day — that is certain. " 

" Excuse me, it is not so certain — if you refer to 
me." 

" Ves, I referred to you, I think I have proved 
my friendship amply by listening to so much as I 
did, and taking the trouble to explain my point of 
view. Now we must go in. They want to take you 
for a drive, I know." 

He returned with her to the house and did not 
speak again. But he struck at the ground with his 
cane as he walked, and tried to appear absorbed in 
impersonal reflections on abstract ideas. He told 
himself she was rather hard and unwomanly and un- 
lovable, and he wished she would look at him once 
more in order that he might return the glance with 
all the haughtiness at his command. She did look 
just as she crossed the drawbridge, but she took him 
by surprise, and, to his annoyance, he smiled with 
extraordinary affection, spontaneously. 



Chapter XVII 

Lql Belle VeLlentine Hears the Truth 

SLnd Utters It 

MME. DE. MONTGENAYS, wearing a Chinese 
robe of cherry-colored satin lined with sable 
— the fur was necessary because she felt the cold 
even in June — Mme. de Montgenays was reclining 
on the sofa of her private sitting-room at Claridge's 
Hotel when a card, engraved with the name of Dr. 
Karl Felshammer, was brought to her. She read it, 
smiled, and asked the waiter to show the gentleman 
up. During the interval which passed between the 
delivery of this message and the appearance of her 
visitor, she put on a pair of unbecoming eyeglasses 
which she wore, as a rule, before devoted women, 
servants, and inconsiderable men only. Then she re- 
sumed the task of turning over letters — most of them 
from the grateful secretaries of the various charities to 
which she was a constant and munificent subscriber. 

" I am glad to see you,'' she said, when Felsham- 
mer came in. " Is this a call on your own account, 
or do you bring me any message ? " 

Having kissed her hand, he chose a seat with his 

back to the light, and wondered that she appeared 

so young, smooth, and beautiful facing it 
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" I have called on my own account," he said. 

" That is very charming of you. I was longing 
to hear some news. How do you think I look.^ " 

" Perfect ! " 

"Well, I haven't been to America, you know, 
since I was a little girl. The climate braced me 
right up; if you could have seen me going round the 
old schoolhouse again and kissing the trees I used 
to climb when I wanted to see Cobden Duryee just 
starting for college, you would have thought I was 
about four. Not a day more ! The tears of sorrow 
I have shed in those trees watching Cobden sally 
forth with two suits and the family Bible in his grip- 
sack! But you look terribly ill. Are you su£Fering 
from insomnia.^ " 

" Yes, to a certain extent." 

" That is too bad ! Have you made up your mind 
to settle down in London.^" She fixed her pier- 
cing eyes upon his and showed her astonishment 
plainly at the changes in his countenance. 

" I expect to make London my headquarters, but I 
shall go rather frequently to Largs." 

"Largs is a sound deal," she observed placidly. 
" I believe in it, and I think you are the man to 
work it. Cobden thinks so too." 

"It is kind of you to say that. How is Mrs. 
Hollemache ? Is she with you ? " 

" Ah ! " she exclaimed, clapping her hands. " I 

know now why you called. You want to find out 

whether Prince Paul and Lucie are chums. " 
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" It would be foolish to attempt any concealment 
with you. That is why I come to the point crudely. 
Is Mrs. Hollemache in good spirits? " 

"She is never in good spirits," said Mme. de 
Montgenays, rearranging her rings; "that is why 
she is so reposeful. She is as strong as a tower of 
bricks, but she is naturally lymphatic. I need some 
one like that with me all the time." 

" I think she is an ideal friend for the Prince." 

" Well, that is just what I am wondering — is she ? " 
said La Belle. "They get on well, but not quite 
well enough. Do you follow me ? " 

" Has he ever spoken to you of Miss Gloucester? " 

" Never. Why ? What about her ? " 

"If Miss Gloucester had a touch of wickedness 
or a greater knowledge of men, she could influence 
him." 

His companion burst out laughing and seemed 
much entertained by the humor of her own reflec- 
tions. " How funny ! How funny ! I shall die ! " 
she exclaimed, in extreme merriment. " You don't 
say so ! That surprises me I You think Clementine 
ought to have a touch of wickedness. Don't worry ! 
I guess it will develop." 

"Pardon me — I could suggest no improvement. 
But I noticed Paul and the girl together at Stoke- 
hampton. I am opposed to their friendship on vari- 
ous grounds." 

" This is exciting. Tell me what you think ! " 

" You are a woman of the world, madame. You 
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will understand me when I say that it is my earnest 
wish to marry Miss Gloucester." 

"For Heaven's sake! You want to marry her! 
You ! " She stared at him till he left his chair and 
walked away. He considered her manners atrocious 
and thought he had never before encountered a woman 
altogether without tact. 

"So you want to marry her!" she repeated. 
"The last man on earth, Fd swear, to marry a 
yoimg green girl! Why, you must be crazy! It's 
all out of tune." 

" I don't pretend to be in the running with Prince 
Paul," said Felshammer; "but," he added, with a 
sarcastic smile, " I have this advantage over him — I 
could have only marriage in my mind, whereas it is 
the one thing which would never enter his — so far as 
Miss Gloucester is concerned." 

La Belle Valentine showed some resentment. 

" I am not so sure about that. Couldn't it be a 
morganatic affair } " 

" My dear lady, how can you suggest such a thing 
— even for the sake of argument ! In the first place, 
the Prince has always had the greatest prejudice 
against alliances of the kind; and in the second 
place, the one sort of woman to whom he might be 
tempted to oflfer such a position would be the very 
last to accept it." 

"He could renounce his right to the throne. It's 
pretty remote. You couldn't call it a sacrifice." 

" Believe me, it is not worth discussing. I am 
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sure that he has the deepest respect for Miss Glouces- 
ter, but I know him as you do not and can not, and 
I tell you that he has no other end in his' attentions 
than to amuse himself for the season with the most 
fascinating girl I have ever met or he is likely to 
meet. Now, for her sake, this ought to be discour- 
aged. She is nothing to you I know." 

Valentine stared at him again. 

" Then why do you want me to interfere ? " she 
asked. 

" Because it is to our common advantage, I think, 
that he should be so engrossed in other things that 
they will put love-affairs out of his mind. I am too 
sane not to see that Miss Gloucester might be dan- 
gerously attracted by him. Would that be to her 
discredit.^ Quite the contrary! But, if he must 
flirt, let him flirt with Mrs. Hollemache. Surely 
that would suit your purpose and the purpose of Mr. 
Duryee much better! I am tolerably certain that 
Mrs. Hollemache was brought to Salso in order to 
amuse His Royal Highness. Your plan succeeded, 
and it does credit to your foresight. I never inter- 
fered — in fact, I thought it would improve him a 
good deal to go to America in your party. I did 
not oppose the project. What is more, I like Mrs. 
Hollemache. Her influence is good. She cures his 
conceit and his priggishness — faults of youth." 

"Yes," said Valentine, "we have had a happy 
time. But you mustn't try to rush me into decis- 
ions one way or the other. I have got to think 
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matters over. I still don't see why I should inter- 
fere. " 

" I can tell you why. If he once takes up this 
caprice in good earnest, neither you nor your friends 
will see him again for weeks. You must remember 
that I know the man. Every new and pretty face 
tempts him to some kind of psychological experiment, 
and when you have a lovely girl like Clementine 
Gloucester there is a certain danger in the situa- 
tion." 

" I am glad you call it psychological ! " said Mme. 
de Montgenays dryly. But her excellent friend Mabel 
joined them at that moment, and the conversation, 
drifting on to general topics, soon terminated in Fels- 
hammer's departure. 

Later on La Belle Valentine received a still greater 
surprise. Mr. Gloucester's card was presented. She 
read his name over three times, changed her Chinese 
robe for a Worth teagown, and received him with 
much dignity, standing in the middle of the room 
in one of her most famous ballet attitudes — that of 
Aspasia receiving Pericles at a banquet. Gloucester 
looked so dejected, so old, and so desperate, as he 
entered, that his wife could not restrain an ejacula- 
tion of sympathy. 

" Why, Alfred, you look simply awful ! What is 
the matter.?" 

" I am in the greatest distress," he replied, speak- 
ing in gasps. *' My character has been so trans- 
formed by calamities that where I might have 
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hesitated a long while before I asked a h 
you " 

" My dear soul, sit down ! Have some ven 
Why bother to be so flowery. I don't want 1 
you any favors at all. I don't see why I shou 

"It is not for me," said the unhappy man, 
her insolent beauty, her gorgeous attire, the p 
she used, and the pose she had adopted. ** It 
the girl; it is for Clementine." 

"That's a little different, but you know I 
ways direct. I would sooner surprise you by 
ing better than you expected than by being 
deal worse. I like to say the hard things first 
can get pleasant afterward by degrees, why 
willing ! What is the matter with Clementina 

And she struck another famous ballet atti 
that of Cleopatra before Caesar. 

Gloucester, who had resolved not to sit dow 
ported himself by leaning against one of th 
inets. 

" This is the matter," said he. " Dr. Felsh 
has lent me a large sum of money — thirty th« 
pounds. " 

" He must be crazy ! ", exclaimed Mme. de 
genays, using her favorite comment on mos 
viduals. 

" Not at all, but I found afterward that he is 

attached to Clementine. He had asked her to 

him, and she had refused his offer. She fe< 

that I have placed her under an insupportable 
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tion. I think it is killing her. She is too proud ; 
she can not bear it. She will waste away before my 
eyes. That is why I am swallowing all my own 
pride and my dignity to implore your help. The 
debt is killing the child. " ^ 

" Then she can not be much like me," said Valen- 
tine, abandoning her attitudes and settling down in 
an armchair. " So long as she refused the man, and 
he knew it, and he lent you the money just the same, 
that lets her out. The one to be worried is Fels- 
hammer." 

" But have you no delicacy.^ " 

" None," she replied, with good-humor. 

" Can't you see that he must regard her more or 
less as a hostage } " 

" It sounds to me kind of melodramatic. When 
men pay out these large sums, it is usually, most al- 
ways, on a pretty distinct understanding." 

" Just so. He relies, you may be certain, on her 
gratitude, her sense of honor." 

" He is forty years old or more. I can't heave up 

a lot of sympathy for his disappointment. Does 

Clementine like any other man } Because, if I know 

anything about girls, she would be flattered by Fels- 

hammer's devotion if she had not some other ideal. 

Don't try to deceive me, Alfred, because everything 

will depend on your answer. " 

She has told me nothing." 

But what have you observed.^ You are not an 

absolute fool." 
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" I have observed nothing. " 

"Have any of your friends observed anything? 
Think! Has your sister Louise said anything? " 

"Louise," said Gloucester, after some hesitation, 
"did mj^ntion that Leonore and Augusta fancied 
Prince Paul was paying Clementine somewhat marked 
attention." 

" Well, you had a chance of seeing them together 
at Mrs. Bickersteth's." 

Few sensations in her life had pleased her so in- 
tensely as the news of her own daughter's success in 
exciting admiration. Money always impressed her, 
and Felshammer's free tribute of thirty thousand 
pounds seemed irrefutable evidence of Clementine's 
power over men. 

" I hate the idea of spying on the child," said Mr. 
Gloucester. " She was out for a short time walking 
with the Prince, that is all. I noticed that they 
were never alone together after that ; they barely ex- 
changed a word. The same evening he was sum- 
moned to London to see his mother, the ex-Queen." 

" She is stopping here," interrupted Valentine. 
" Her face is marvelous for her age, but she has lost 
her figure. It is the worst I ever saw. Go on with 
your story. " 

" There is none. Surely it is conceivable that a 
girl may refuse a man without having some other one 
in her mind ! " 

" Maybe, but it isn't likely. If there is not a real 
live man in the way, it is some man in a book or a 
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play. You can not tell me anything about girls. I 
know them through and through. " 

" They are not all the same ! " 

"I see very little difference once get your type 
established. " 

" Clementine's type is uncommon." 

" She is my child, isn't she ? I think you are the 
worst special pleader I have ever heard. You have 
not made out any kind of a case. But I am disposed 
to help you in this scrape. It is a freak that is going 
to cost me one hundred and fifty thousand dollars. 
Cobdea would kill me if he knew it. " 

" It is not his money, I hope " 

" No, it would be mine, but he advises me. He 
doesn't want me to do anything foolish or extrava- 
gant" 

" Is it extravagance to help your own daughter? " 

" I can answer that better when I know exactly 
what I am paying for. Why do you want the money ? 
What have -you done ? Why haven't you got the 
money yourself? " 

Gloucester, humiliated to the quick, endeavored to 
tell the squalid chronicle of his misfortunes; but, as 
usual, his memory, his pompous phrases, his habit of 
repeating himself, contradicting himself, and correct- 
ing himself, exasperated his impatient listener. 

"If I didn't know that you were honorable by na- 
ture I should say that you had swindled everybody 
you have ever met," she said, lifting up her voice; 
*' but I see it is just the other way round. Vou have 
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got in with a whole horde of scalawags, and you 
have been bluffed at every turn. If I give you one 
hundred and fifty thousand dollars I shall require a 
written undertaking to the effect that for the future 
you will hold no sort of communication with lawyers 
or business men or any one who would be in the 
least likely to make any demands upon your intelli- 
gence. " 

I don't see why you should insult me." 
I insult you ? I like that ! I mean it in abso- 
lute comradeship ! " 

" In my present position I can not make terms with 
you. I can only accept them. " 

" That is right. If you could get it through your 
head, Alfred, that I am your friend and not your 
enemy, there would be no trouble at all. " 

" We are not friends. Don't ask me to say so. I 
shall never forget my wrongs." 

" You were always without diplomacy ! If the girl 
makes a splendid marriage, I suppose you'll think 
better of me. You needn't be afraid of my spoiling 
anything. Is it likely that I should ruin Clemen- 
tine's chances by telling all creation that I'm her 
mother.^ Get away with you! Some day you'll 
appreciate my character. Come here to-morrow at 
twelve o'clock and my lawyer will meet you. Fels- 
hammer mustn't know that I have stepped into the 
breach. He's clever enough to guess the position. 
Keep me posted if you hear any news in the mean 

time. Good-bye ! " 
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She kissed the tips of her fingers and dismissed 
him with a classic gesture. Then she wrote on a 
sheet of the hotel notepaper, " Princess Paul of Vrse- 
villt'BeyUstein, Clementine of Urseville-Beylestein" 
in order to see how the names looked. She tried 
another efiect — " Prince Paul of Urseville-Beyle- 
stein and the Countess Largs." 

" I don't care so much for the morganatic wheeze," 
she said aloud to herself. 



Chapter XVIII 

Further R^eveloLtions of the MoLterna.! 

Instinct 
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HEN what is to come next, Paul ? " 
The speaker, an unusually thin woman about 
fifty-seven, who spoke German with a strong Italian 
accent, had a narrow face and a weak piping voice. 
She sat huddled on a chair* in the corner of a bed- 
room at Claridge's Hotel. Her toilette had been 
hasty; she wore a magnificent lace scarf twisted 
round her head and an opera cloak over her pink-flan- 
nel dressing-gown. Prince Paul was in the august 
presence of his mother, the ex-Queen of Urseville- 
Beylestein, cousin of two reigning sovereigns, grand- 
daughter of an emperor. 

" Will nothing bring solace to my broken heart ? " 
she inquired. " Am I to understand that you utterly 
refuse to regard my ardent wishes ? Now that the 
Crown Prince has quitted me in order to attach him- 
self to the Republicans, I must steel myself to hear 
that you are about to enter business with an Ameri- 
can and a Jew ! The settlement of the times, the 
peace of the King's mind, the hopes of our country, 
will all be once more dissolved ! Would that I had 

never been born ! " 
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" As usual, you exaggerate, my dearest mother 1 " 
replied the young man, turning over some beautiful 
jewels which were scattered among the letters, 
brushes, flowers, newspapers, and medicine-bottles on 
the ex-Queen's table. "The confidential avowal of 
my way of thinking ought not to be turned against 
me. An idea, still vague, of blending the profits of 
a petroleum-field with our other sources of revenue 
may seem new to you ; it is not on that account to be 
despised. I shall not enter now into the merits of 
the proposal. The question of my marriage falls 
more naturally within your province. I do not wish 
to marry yet. Least of all do I wish to marry my 
cousin Marie, my cousin Adelaide, or my cousin 
Olga." 

" You can not always please yourself in this world," 
said the ex-Queen. " I am truly sensible of the very 
disagreeable struggles all young people undergo be- 
tween duty and inclination. Did I wish to marry 
your father? In those days a person like Lohengrin 
seemed far preferable. I feel for you in your dis- 
tressing dilemma. I pray night and morning that 
you may be supported through the dangers of your 
position. Certain disgrace and ruin will come upon 
you if you persist in considering your own taste ; 
friendship and connections will break; all will be 
lost. " 

" You are over-influenced by old women," said the 
Prince irritably. " You are quite out of touch with 
modem life and the spirit of the age. One would 
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believe, to hear you, that we-^were still as we were 
during the reigns of Ferdinand and Isabella of ever- 
blessed memory ! I wish I could feel that I knew no 
better than to follow your advice ! " 

" How often have I watched you from my window 
at the Villa Reale," sighed his mother, "walking 
alone in the garden, your arms crossed behind your 
back, your hat over your eyes, talking to yourself ! 
I hoped you would prove another Frederick the 
Great." 

" I was an affected, strutting young fool ! Let me 
entreat you not to remind me of that ridiculous 
period ! " 

"Wretched child! My words will ring through 
your deserted old age, and you will vainly strive to 
drown the reproaches of your conscience. Leave my 
sight before I pronounce the curses I may regret and 
be unable to recall ! '* 

She pointed one wasted finger toward the door, and 
the sleeve of her cloak disclosed a long, emaciated 
arm on which a brilliant diamond bracelet, far too 
large, dangled like a manacle. 

" But what a fuss ! ** he said, in a gentler voice. 
" What tragedy ! " 

"There is nothing else for princes," was her 
severe response. 

" Why not give me time ? Why not be less ag- 
gressive } " 

"There is no more time to be lost, and the 
exercise of authority is not aggression." 
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" But this is comic opera ! Believe me, such 
expressions are obsolete. " 

" I have observed that you regard everything rela- 
ting to your father's kingdom as the libretto of a 
burlesque I Go, I say, or I shall lose every atom of 
self-control I You are the bitterest disappointment 
of my insupportable life ! " 

" You will be calmer to-morrow ! " 

" True. I may be dead. " 

" Always these threats ! " 

He left her, however, and he fancied he could hear 
her wailing as he walked down the corridor. It was 
the old scene in the old, old manner. She did not 
understand him; she could not manage him. 

An hour later he was delighted to find himself once 
more in Lucie Hollemache's society. The day was 
lovely, and he suggested a drive. 

" Yes," she said, almost eagerly, " drive me out 
toward Acton ! " 

" Toward Acton ! " he exclaimed, in astonishment. 
" Where is that ? What a strange idea ! " 

" I know the road very well," said Lucie, showing 
unusual animation, "altho I have not been there for 
many weeks," 

The Prince handed her into the brougham — a per- 
fect vehicle lined with pale-green satin. It was one 
which had been placed at his disposal by Mr. Bicker- 
steth. 

" I wanted to see you so much ! " said Paul to 
Lucie, who was looking remarkably handsome in 
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ivory crfipe de Chine and a long driving-cloak. " I 
think I shall remain in London," he continued, " un- 
til Goodwood. I had no idea it could be so pleasant 
here. But it was dull, on the whole, at Stokehamp- 
ton." Then he gave an amusing description of the 
house-pan . He intended to speak out that after- 
noon and learn a little more of Lucie's true charac- 
ter. " You really must talk about yourself ! " said 
he after an hour's monolog. " We have been friends 
for ever so long, and you are more mysterious every 
day. What can it all mean ? " 

" Surely my character, sir, is quite on the sur- 
face ! " 

" Don't I complain of its inscrutability ? Promise 
me, at least, that you will not be a disappointment 
to me ! My friends lately have not been satisfactory 
at all. You must see how necessary it is that I 
should have some one creature in whom I can put 
implicit reliance. I want something more than a 
good comrade." 

" I don't think," said Lucie, " that any wise per- 
son would ever want me for a comrade. I am so 
absent-minded." 

" That may be. I wonder whether you will under- 
stand me when I tell you that my life often seems to 
me foolish, empty, and perhaps contemptible. This 
sensation comes over me when I fall ofif to sleep 
at night. I ask myself, I wonder whether death 
will be something like this.^ Nobody matters to 

me, nor do I really matter to anybody. It is not a 
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pleasant thought, and when I wake in the morning 
it comes over me in precisely the same awful way 
again." 

" Nothing can cure that," said Lucie decisively. 

" I suppose not. But, if we are doomed to this 
consciousness of our solitary existence, the most de- 
lightful person is the person who can make us forget 
this, if only for a few hours. So far as pleasures and 
recreations go, I have them in abundance. " 

" Or rather," said Lucie, " in excess." 

" But they are counterbalanced by my wretched 
position as an exile. There are hours, believe me, 
when I get desperate at the thought of my own use- 
lessness. I had the feeling in America, where every 
one I met seemed absorbed in some particular occu- 
pation or devoted to the achievement of some fixed 
plan. How grateful I should be to any one who could 
make me lose my gloomy notions ! " 

"You seem, sir," said Lucie, "a little out of con- 
ceit with yourself to-day, but I hope you don't think 
it is a usual mood ! " 

" Don't laugh at me ! I could be happy," he ex- 
claimed, " if I lived in one of these little villas, truly 
hideous little villas, we are passing." 

"That is nonsense." 

"Ah! I merely said that in order to find out 
whether you were actually listening to what I was 
saying. You looked so far away." 

She roused herself with a start and put up her 

hand to tighten her veil. 
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"But now," she said, "you are interested in pe- 
troleum." 

" I was at first. The fever has died out. I take 
a calm commercial interest in the affair — nothing 
more. I begin to feel as tho I came from a gen- 
eration of country bankers. I used to hear that the 
Stock Exchange and all these speculations were a 
form of madness in the blood. 

" The history of modem times would seem to point 
that way, but it all leaves me cold, untouched. I 
have enthusiasm now for art only — art and beauty. 
Yet again I am no artist; I have no executive, no 
creative ability. I am an amateur in that direction 
and in all others. What then is left me? An over- 
whelming love — the capacity for a master-passion." 

" Do you really think so ? ** said Lucie, gazing out 
of the window. 

" I feel it," replied the young man. 

" Probably you know yourself." 

"But friendship is better than love — it is more 
constant, more sane." 

" Beyond any doubt." 

" Tell me something of your own heart then. " 

" Perhaps I will presently." 

" Why not now, Lucie i Confide in me ! " 

" There is so little to tell." 

" I am glad of that. A woman should not have 
too much to tell about her heart. You see, I long 
to hear, and yet I dread to hear. We are such con- 
tradictions." 
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" You see that large square house to your left, up 
that road ? " 

" Yes. It looks like a home for orphans. Pray 
don't ask me to admire suburban architecture ! " 

" It is an asylum." 

" How sad and unpleasant ! ** 

" My heart is buried there." 

"Your heart?" 

" Basil is there. Shall we drive back again now, 
or would you rather go on a little farther.^ " 

" Your heart is there } " he repeated. 

"Yes." 

"Why," he asked plaintively, "do I always like 
such strange, disagreeable women? Why did you 
bring me so far to look at that terrible house ? " 

He ordered the coachman to return, and he main- 
tained a sullen silence till they reached Holland 
Park. Then he begged her pardon. 

"You were perfectly right," said he; "I deserved 
it" 
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Chapter XIX 

Studies in Self-R^espect 

When the Prince returned from his drive to 
Acton, he was summoned by an anxious lady-in- 
waiting to his mother's apartments. Queen Char- 
lotte by this time had made her toilet for the day, 
and was wearing a handsome dress of black silk 
trimmed with jet. Her white hair had been ar- 
ranged in a pyramid of puffs, little braids, and curls ; 
she bore herself nobly, and, altho morbid weakness 
trembled in every feature, there was, nevertheless, 
much' dignity in the mold of the sorrowful face. 
She ^vas seated at a writing-table, staring with red 
eyes at a long document in foolscap. Near her in 
an easy-chair, with one of his legs over its arm, sat 
the Crown Prince Constantine, sucking the carved 
ivory knob of his walking-stick. He had a pufify 
countenance, a short neck, a low forehead, and bris- 
tling hair which had been cut in the German fashion 
and seemed to grow erect on his head. Not a bad- 
hearted young man, nor an effeminate one, but in- 
ciu-ably idle, careless, and blundering — such was the 
official view of his character. 

As Paul came into the room, the Queen, wiping 

away her tears, said : 
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"Your brother tells me, without any misgivings 
of shame or regret, he has made some secret treaty 
with Mr. Hermann Gessncr with regard to Largs. 
The contract was signed before you went to America." 

" Is that true, Con-Con } " asked Paul. 

" Don't ask him, please, in my presence," said the 
Queen irritably, " whether something is true of 
which I have already informed you ! I repeat, that 
part of the Largs property which belongs to Con- 
stantine has been assigned to Mr. Gessner, the 
banker. " 

" My excellent, not too luminous mother is trying 
to tell me why I should not have done so," said Con- 
stantine, who was hard to understand because he had 
a thick lisp. " I needed money; Gessner had it. I 
had some land which he required ; he had fifty thou- 
sand pounds which I required. Naturally we soon 
came to terms. If my bit of Largs is not worth so 
much — that is Gessner's affair." 

" I think you should have consulted us first," said 
Paul. 

" Have conferences in this family led to such sat- 
isfactory results that you recommend them } " asked 
his brother. 

The Queen wrung her hands. 

" But a secret treaty aod on a business matter — 
when your ignorance of business is a matter of his- 
tory and the chief source of our present situation ! " 

"It is just possible," said Paul quietly, "that we 
can get the contract annulled.' 
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" That would depend entirely on the means at your 
disposal, my dear brother. But you were always 
thrifty. I think myself that the sooner we embrace 
the fact that no one can move without a syndicate at 
his back, and the sooner my mother can get it through 
her head that ex-princes are at a discount, we shall 
all enjoy more dignified, more serene, and more 
pleasurable existences ! " 

" Pleasure ! " screamed the Queen Charlotte. " Al- 
ways that word! Pleasure, pleasure, pleasure! 
Pleasure and money ! Is there nothing else in the 
world .^ Have we, God's creatures, no other aims? 
Let me die, O God, before I live to see the final de- 
basement of my accursed generation ! '* 

Prince Paul sighed and Prince Constant ine swore. 
The antagonism between the latter and his parents 
was of the most violent kind. They themselves 
had quarreled incessantly before his birth, and he 
seemed to both the incarnation of their mutual 
hatred. 

" Will you be quiet } " he called out. " Will you 
drop these infernal upbraidings ? " 

" Not while I live ! " exclaimed the Queen. " I 
shall die protesting! How can I complain of the in- 
gratitude and folly of our people when I have brought 
sons into the world who justify too well the sarcasm 
and contempt in which all aristocrats are held now- 
adays ? O bitter hour ! " 

" Then don't complain of ingratitude and what-do- 

you-call-it ? Leave me alone and look at home ! Do 
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these laments help us? Do they help anybody? 
Please remember your own extravagance, your arro- 
gant ways, your ridiculous pride — quite out of date, 
I can assure you ! " , 

Constantine rose from his chair as he spoke and 
walked clumsily to the looking-glass, where he spent 
some seconds examining his tongue, the state of his 
complexion, and his necktie. The necktie and his 
socks were supposed to be of the same shade of olive 
green ; in the light he discovered that the match was 
by no means perfect — a discovery which caused him 
the liveliest annoyance. 

"I must get out of this climate," he muttered. 
" Settle the affair with Gessner anyway you please, 
and you have my full authority to cancel the contract 
if Gessner — or Gessing, or whatever his name is — 
will agree. It matters not to me who pays the money 
I want so long as I get it " — and he drew himself 
up, pinched despondently his own flabby cheeks, 
nodded not without a kind of affection at his brother, 
hurled a glance of venomous rage at the unhappy 
Queen, and marched, with the sudden assumption of 
a soldierly bearing, out of the room. Queen Char- 
lotte, as the door closed behind him, burst into sobs 
and, leaning on the table, buried her face in her 
hands. Situations of this sort were overfamiliar to 
Prince Paul because he had witnessed little else in 
the royal circle from the time he could first remem- 
ber, and — apart from the deep pity which he habitu- 
ally felt for the unfortunate lady who had brought 
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him into the world — he was not especially moved by 
her exhibition of anger and despair. 

" I never wanted children ! " she gasped, between 
her moans. " I dreaded them always, always ! " 

" Perhaps," said her son, " that is why there is not 
that s)rmpathy between us which exists, according to 
tradition, between a mother and her sons ! " 

" I was bom for the life of holy contemplation," 
she continued. " I seek for God. I want the mag- 
nificent and tranquilizing thought of eternity ever 
before me, not this coarse, cruel, degrading existence 
among heathens in a heathen land ! I ' want to press 
toward the mark for the prize of the high calling.' 
Not this, O God, not this ! " 

" And yet you can not keep your temper ! " said 
Prince Paul. " There are plenty of reasons for do- 
ing so without any appeal to religion. The news 
about the contract is serious. The land will be 
worth double that amount. If Gessner has paid up 
the fifty thousand, it can be refunded. I must go 
and see Felshammer at once." 

" But you must be careful ! " screamed his mother. 
" You have not heard half of my worries this morn- 
ing! One, if not all, of us will be assassinated. 
The Inspector of Police has already received infor- 
mation that we must be on our guard against these 
anarchists. You will call this comic opera also, I 
suppose ! " 

" Have no alarm," said Prince Paul. " By brood- 
ing on these dangers one brings them to pass. I be- 
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lieve myself that we can actually attract misfortune 
and crimes by dreading them," 

He kissed her bony hand, every finger of which 
was covered with gems, implored her to be calm, 
and, bound for Felshammer's office, left her hur- 
riedly. But before he had advanced two yards down 
the corridor he heard his name called in a loud voice. 
Turning, he saw the Queen, beckoning him to re- 
turn, at the door of her room. Biting his lip, he 
went back. 

"What is it now? " he said, struggling to conceal 
his impatience. 

" Surely," said she, pulling him into the room and 
closing the door, " I am the one now to deal with Mr. 
Gessner! Let me write on Constanttne's account, 
and probably, as I am a woman, he will make less 
difficult terms and fewer objections." 

"There is something in your suggestion," said 
Prince Paul, " but I doubt extremely whether your 
sex would make any difference. A woman can move 
well in business when she understands it better than 
most men, but otherwise she is at a positive disad- 
vantage." 

" At all events," said the Queen, " let me try. 
Give me the control of the money you have promised. 
That will give me confidence in approaching Mr. 
Gessner. " 

Prince Paul laughed bitterly. The notorious ex- 
travagance of his mother had been an early cause of 
their exile, and he, as the one careful member of the 
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family, had been called on again and again for loans 
which were never repaid, guarantees which taxed his 
income, and debts of honor which stood for nothing 
except an incalculable expense. 

" More chiffons, I suppose ! " he said. 

" My rank ! " explained his mother. " God knows 
I wish I had been a humble peasant, but that was 
not His will." 

" Evidently," said the Pripce. " If I make money 
over this petroleum, you shall have all you want ; I 
can't spare much now." 

But he promised to consider the point and left her 
once more. He was not anxious to inform Felsham- 
mer of Constant ine's action, which almost amounted 
to treachery, in the matter of Largs. He had an 
odd sympathy, half -protective and half -contemptuous, 
with his elder brother. He was ashamed of his con- 
duct, his tastes, and his dishonesty, but he found 
something rather charming all the same in his un- 
concealed selfishness. Paul knew that Felshammer 
despised Constantine, and, from a sense of lo)ralty, 
he felt peculiarly unwilling to expose this new act 
of folly. So he wrote a note to Mr. Sachs, warning 
him that he might require fifty thousand pounds or 
more for a strictly private matter ; and, altho he met 
Felshammer that night at dinner, he made no refer- 
ence to the circumstance. 

The next afternoon he called at Mr. Gloucester's 
lodgings and found Clementine on the doorstep wait- 
ing to be admitted. 
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" I have called to see you," said he, " because you 
are always so unkind to me ! " 

" Unkind, sir ! How could you think so ? " 

" You despise my friendship and you will not hear 
of my devotion. But I will not reproach you. You 
make me more anxious than ever to win your appro- 
bation." 

The servant at this point opened the door. The 
Prince found himself in a narrow hall with paper im- 
itating yellow marble on the walls, and a staircase, 
covered with red and white drugget, facing him, 

" Our apartments are here," said Clementine, sigh- 
ing, and she led the way into a small dining-room, 
plainly furnished but full of flowers. He sat down 
on a horse-hair sofa and wondered why he did not 
mind poverty. Clementine had never appeared so 
beautiful. He asked himself why on earth she was 
not on the stage. That would have made everything 
much simpler. 

" I hope the Queen is well, sir ? " 

" She is never well. She is always in trouble, and 
she has always too many bills. What do you sup- 
pose she wishes me to do ? She commands me to 
marry." 

" You must have known that would come sooner 
or later." She hoped that she controlled her voice. 

" But later — as much later as possible. Does not 
one daughter-in-law satisfy her? Have you ever 
seen my brother Con-Con's wife? " 

" I have seen her photograph." 
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" The worst is too flattering. Poor, plain, worthy, 
suffering creature! She is an invalid, and she is 
the one person in the world of whom Con-Con is 
really afraid. That is why he is never with her. As 
you know, he has no heir, and she and my mother 
are too much alike in disposition to be anything but 
enemies. When these devout women disagree, one 
may as well pray for a grave. Each hates the other. 
Great heavens ! Could any one ask me to introduce 
another lady into our wretched circle.^ Are there 
not martyrs enough in the calendar.^ " 

" I have always heard," said Clementine, " that the 
Princess Marie " 

" Don't speak of my three cousins ! But I can see 
what is going to happen. Between them all, they 
will drive me into matrimony. I shall choose my 
own wife, however." 

" Does any one suppose that you would not do so f " 

" My intention is to marry for love. In my coun- 
try such marriages are called morganatic." He tried 
to catch her answering glance, but she was looking 
at the wall behind him. " Such marriages," he con- 
tinued, breathing more quickly, " are usually most 
happy. " 

" For the Prince or for the lady } " asked Clemen- 
tine. 

" For both, I trust. My idea is briefly this — but 
you mustn't have that stony look while I tell you." 

" I meant to look charming." 

" No, believe me, it is stony. Of the three prin- 
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cesses I am expected to choose from eventually, one 
has a lisp — a thing I hate, perhaps because it runs 
in our family; Adelaide has a back like a retired 
general's, and Olga can best be described as a good 
horsewoman. I won't conceal from you or myself 
that destiny is whipping me toward one of these." 

"I see," said Clementine, with whitening lips. 

"But," said Prince Paul, "before this doom comes 
upon me — and I can call it nothing else — I want two 
years, at least one year, of peace with my true com- 
panion. Surely she will not make my life harder 
than it is already, or stand aloof, for any motive of 
false pride, from a position which, in the sight of 
God, is of the true marriage and secondary on official 
occasions only ! You understand ? " 

" I don't choose to understand you," said Clemen- 
tine — "you must speak more plainly." 

" It must be your American blood," exclaimed 
Prince Paul, "which makes you so extremely and un- 
naturally business-like." 

"That is possible," said the girl. 

"I have always sworn," said Paul, "that I would 
never care for an American woman. I think they 
are cold, independent, and exacting. I find these 
somewhat repellent characteristics in you. Yet, nev- 
ertheless, I am replying to your questions as the I 
were a child learning his catechism. It is to me 
inexplicable. It must, therefore, be my destiny. 
There can be no will in the question." He spoke 
half in jest, yet be intended every word as a stab. 
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"You mean," said Clementine, " it could not pos- 
sibly be your choice ? " 

In a sense, no," replied Paul, becoming irritable. 

But you have not answered my question." 

"What was that? " asked Clementine, looking at 
him. 

" You want me to repeat it again ? I ask you then 
if you will consent to a private marriage with me? " 

"No." 

Prince Paul could not trust his ears. He sat gazing 
at her in blank astonishment. 

" I am in earnest," he said. 

" I did not think that you could be anything else. 
I don't find fault with your lack of earnestness." 

" What, then, do you find fault with ? " 

"A false position, and therefore a false compli- 
ment. I don't care about it. How could I bear to 
see you married a second time.^ It is unthinkable." 

" Would you care so much ? " exclaimed the Prince, 
encouraged. He had never felt altogether dishear- 
tened. Her manner, in spite of numerous peculiari- 
ties in the way of primness, was always sympathetic. 
" Would you mind when you know that the — other — 
is merely an affair of state ? " 

"Yes," said Clementine, " I should ' mind,' as you 
say." 

" But it's done every day, my dearest. Oh, let me 
implore you not to be so provincial in your ideas. 
You are spoiling the romance of my life. You have 
altered it so far already that you have actually re- 
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duced me to make this proposition — one which, I as- 
sure you, I could never have helieved possible. If 
you knew my view of marriage under any conditions, 
if you could imagine my prejudice, you would appre- 
ciate the great devotion I have for you. " 

" I do appreciate it," said Clementine; " I ought 
to feel flattered. Still, why should all the flattery 
seem to come from your side ? If I am worth any- 
thing at all, you ought to feel flattered by my interest 
in you." 

" I am ! " he exclaimed. " I am, indeed. You are 
certainly the most extraordinary girl I have ever met. 
I don't believe you have a heart! " 

" I don't want you to believe it," said Clementine, 

"What more can I say — or — do? " 

"I would marry you on one condition only. The 
marriage could be as quiet as you pleased and as pri- 
vate as you pleased, but you would have to swear not 
to marry any one else during ray lifetime." 

"But I have explained to you," said Prince Paul, 
"that my position does not allow me to take this 
purely selfish view. That is why morganatic mar- 
riages are allowed. Princes can not always consider 
their own inclinations." 

" They have done so often," said Clementine ; 
" and, if a woman is worth the devotion you describe, 
she is also worth the consideration I ask for." 

" It is your American blood," he repeated. 

" I can't say what it is, but t know this — I can not 
change my instincts." 
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" In other words," he exclaimed, " you expect me 
to renounce my birthright, my responsibilities, and 
settle down with domestic country gentlemen. And 
why? Because I love you, because I admire your 
delightful face, your frigid character ; it is clear to me 
that you don't know men. Not,** he added hastily, 
" that I want you to know them. Women who under- 
stand men have, to me, lost every atom of charm and 
delicacy. Clementine, I am not conceited, but when 
I am with you I can not help feeling that I am liked.** 

"You may trust that feeling,** said Clementine, 
laughing. " I admire you extremely.*' 

"Then why this coldness, this hesitation, this 
formal view, this command of language ? The com- 
mand of language is almost unpardonable. It is un- 
womanly — it is hard.*' 

" It is best to know me as I am, sir ! " 

But your looks belie you ! " said Prince Paul. 
You have a Southern, an all but Oriental air, 
which is fascinating, submissive, gracious — every- 
thing that one admires. I shall begin to think that 
I am no judge of your sex." 

" I am sorry you are disillusioned.*' 

" It is a shock," continued Paul. " You are not 
the girl I took you for." 

"What do you take me for.^" asked Clementine 
pleasantly. 

"Ah, guess my opinion of you," he answered, 
" when I asked you to join your life with mine." 

" That was very generous ! " said Clementine. 
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" I ofEer you ray liberty — liberty — the dearest 
thing a man has ! " 

" Next to himself," she suggested. 

" I told you that I loolted for all my earthly happi- 
ness in you, " he continued, with a terrible glance. 
"What is my answer? An icy look, a lawyer's 
terms, a cold analysis of the position. It is not what 
I expected. " 

" I suppose not," said Clementine 

" I am glad, on the whole, that you are my friend 
and not my enemy, for I could detest a woman with 
so little impulse and so much foresight." 

Clementine sighed and sat as patiently as ever 
with her hands clasped. 

" You don't care one bit," said Prince Paul, "and 
you have made me bitter for life. Yes, that is the 
case — I am embittered. Perhaps, all the same, it is 
for the best." 

" I am always certain of that in any event," replied 
Clementine. 

"And so," he said, after a pause, " you refuse me ? " 

" I refuse to place myself, to our common misery, 
in an equivocal position." 

"But your prejudice is fantastic. Consult any 
one you please; refer to your own father, to your 
aunt Emmeline— -she would tell you. Why should 
you, a little, inexperienced girl, set yourself against 
the received customs of society? " 

" This is a matter of feeling, and the way I feci 
can not be altered." 
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The Prince by this time was in a bad temper. 

"I think/* said he, "that you have no feelings at 
all. I shall always speak well of you and think of 
you as kindly as possible — not for anything you have 
said or done, but because you have pretty, if mis- 
leading, manners. It would be impossible, however, 
to continue loving any one so void of real sweetness 
and tenderness." 

"I was quite sure,** said Clementine, "that you 
did not love me in the least.** 

"That again is untrue and not well observed," 
said the Prince hastily. "I thought I proved my 
affection sufficiently in the early part of this conver- 
sation. You have proofs of very unusual friendship 
at this moment." 

But Clementine shook her head. 

" I don't believe," said she, " that you know what 
love means.'* 

And so the interview came to an end. 

" She is a witch ! " he told himself, as he walked 
back to Claridges. " I had no intention of going into 
all these questions to-day. The mise'en'Schu was im- 
possible. I have never proposed before. A new ex- 
perience ! Well, one learns. This attitude on her 
part is very clever — too clever ! I can see through 
it. I thought that coquettes were extinct. I shall 
tell her that this is a more childish ruse to make her- 
self precious. Clever of her ! " 

He intended to call again and arrange a theater- 
party. 
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" I shall treat this nonsense lightly," he decided. 
" She will be piqued, of course, but I can't help that. 
It is too absurd." 

That evening with Felshammer he attended a little 
private supper at the house of a famous composer of 
light music. Several accomplished and lovely young 
ladies from the Parnassus and other theaters were 
present They sang songs, danced dances, gave imi- 
tations, and apparently excelled in the womanly arts 
of gentleness and a limited vocabulary. But he was 
bored. 

" I suppose the time must come," he confided to 
Felshammer, " when this sort of thing seems insup- 
portably tedious. Yet is it fair to criticize any one 
after I have spent the morning with my dear mother ? 
How she depresses me 1 " 



Chapter XX 

Prince Coi\steLi\tii\e R.eceives Two 
Visitors on Friendly Business 

When Mr. Hermann Gessner heard that there was 
a hitch in the negotiations for the Largs estate, he 
wreaked his annoyance on his manager, Mr. Dray- 
cott. Mr. Draycott, in order to cover himself, began 
to abuse the property in question, and, with mock 
humility, confessed to Mr. Gessner that he had com- 
mitted an error of judgment in passing so favorable 
an opinion upon it in the first instance. 

"No one is infallible," said Mr. Draycott, who 
had a face like a tortoise and very curious crawling 
movements of the body; "if I did not admit my mis- 
takes, I couldn't recommend myself as a safe person 
for these delicate — peculiarly delicate, I may say — 
investigations. The petroleum is there right enough, 
ril stake my reputation upon it. But it isn't for 
you." 

" We are committed up to a certain point by this 
contract with Prince Constantine. I must have the 
whole property or leave it alone altogether," said 
Gessner. 

" Let me arrange it," said Mr. Draycott, moving 
bis lips as tho he were silently rehearsing a part 
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" I know all about that man Dr. Felshammer. He 
may be a very good sort of equeny, but he has no 
more knowledge of business than a child. And as 
for Prince Constantine " 

"Oh, well," said Mr. Hermann Gessner, "I never 
anticipated at any time the least trouble with Prince 
Constantine. You may adopt any course you see fit 
— what you want to do is to get out of the contract. 
I have been informed from two or three sources that 
it is not a safe deal," 

Mr^ Gessner was not aware that his friend Mr. 
Cobden Duryee had carefully spread a cautious re- 
port in the right quarters to the efEect that Prince 
Constantine had got the better of the great Mr. Gess- 
ner's great Mr. Draycott in a bargain. Duryee, with 
his dry and sardonic humor, had told the story to 
perfection. Mr. Gessner fancied he saw smiles on 
obscure faces in Mincing-lane. 

" Leave it all to me," said Draycott, who was more 
sensitive than his distinguished chief, a man of 
strong nerves who could enjoy, after all, a small joke 
at his own e:cpense. " I shall work this in such a 
way that we shall have forgotten the whole annoy- 
ance in less time than it takes to tell it ! " 

Accordingly by appointment, which was fixed by 
telegram, Mr. Draycott, accompanied by a young 
man of good family in order to give a certain tone 
to the forthcoming interview, set forth for Prince 
Constantine at the Savoy Hotel. 

Mr. Draycott had lived for the greater part of his 
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life in the Western States of America and the Col- 
onies. He had been taught to think that bluster, 
brag, and insolence were impressive. Accustomed 
to deal with persons in pecuniary difficulties who 
were anxious to make bad arrangements rather than 
no arrangements at all, he prided himself on being 
able to " bounce " or ** rush " any transaction in 
whichever direction he wished. As is often the case 
with individuals of this stamp, he had no very strong 
opinion or will of his own, and, altho he knew that 
the Largs property was a sound investment, talk in 
the city had been so well manipulated by Cobden 
Duryee that Draycott no longdr trusted his own con- 
victions. He was extremely anxious to get out of a 
complication which promised to cause him serious 
anxiety and perhaps ruin his ally, Mr. Campsey, the 
expert. 

On being ushered into Prince Constantine's pri- 
vate sitting-room at the Savoy, he was reassured to 
discover His Royal Highness taking an afternoon 
siesta on the sofa. When the Prince awoke, he 
rubbed his eyes, yawned, offered his callers whisky 
and cigars, and said that England made him drowsy. 
Mr. Draycott, in response to these gracious civilities, 
assumed an air of sardonic melancholy. He affected 
a detestation of royal and aristocratic personages, and 
he showed his independence whenever he met them 
by exhibiting his bad manners at their worst. The 
young gentleman of good family who was with him 
seemed a little ashamed of his companion's demeanor 
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and kept the conversation going on general topics 
with perfect ease and propriety. Mr. Draycott dis- 
approved of this and frowned severely at the young 
gentleman, who had been brought on the understand- 
ing that he was not to presume to open his mouth or 
"put in an oar." 

"Business is very bad," said Draycott, in a surly 
way; "you can't get support for a single concern. 
Fact ! Truth is, there's no money. Naturally this 
does not affect Mr. Gessner, who is so busy with 
Russian railways that he has hardly heard of Largs. 
It's too small a deal for him; it was taken up with- 
out my full sanction, and now Mr. Gessner seems disin- 
clined to move. Really, if things don't alter a great 
deal within the next six or seven months, I don't see 
a chance for Lai^s. That, at least, is my opinion." 

" You must have been talking to some gloomy peo- 
ple ! " said Prince Constantine. " I haven't heard of 
this panic. You call it a slump, I suppose? " 

" There is no money in Largs — not a penny. It's 
the sort of thing which absorbs thousands and hun- 
dreds of thousands. I dare say one would get it all 
back in fifty years. But naturally, while there are 
less speculative investments with immediate returns, 
no one, not even Mr. Gessner, is especially anxious 
to put up any sum worthy the name for the exploita- 
tion of Largs." 

" It is rather late in the day to go into all that," 
said Prince Constantine, " when our negotiations are 
settled and the first draft is signed," 
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"I know that," said Draycott; "your position is 
strong legally, and, this being the case, I just want 
to point out the difficulty before us.*' 

"You wish to imply," said Constantine, "that you 
consider Mr. Gessner has made an injudicious invest- 
ment ? " 

Mr. Draycott twisted on his seat and made no 
reply. 

" I don't see, however, that this is any affair of 
mine," said Constantine. " The differences between 
Mr. Gessner and his subordinates ought certainly not 
to be referred to me." 

" Mr. Gessner controls and directs every deal ab- 
solutely and without qualification," said Draycott; 
" the only one to be reckoned with in the manage- 
ment is Mr. Gessner. He would take over all the 
Largs stock and finance the deal. But it would be 
tempting fortune to do so at this moment. Small as 
the undertaking is, he won't run it as a speculative 
lock-up. His hands are too full just now. Later 
on he will do his best. He always does his best. 
He is a man of honor." 

"Do you know," said Prince Constantine, "that 
was something I had already assumed before you 
troubled to call ? I think myself that Mr. Gessner 
has every reason to congratulate himself on having 
made an advantageous purchase." 

Mr. Draycott gazed in a supercilious manner at 
the ceiling and his own boots. 

"There is something in your manner, sir," said 
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the Prince, "which strikes me as being distinctly 
discourteous. I may be wrong. I don't care for it." 

"There is no discourtesy meant," said Mr, Dray- 
cott — " none whatever, 1 just came on behalf of Mr. 
Gessner to say that we do not propose to take the 
matter up immediately. It must stand over until 
some more convenient moment. When we have set- 
tled a few things with Russia, for instance," 

" I see," said the Prince slowly ; " that is the idea 
— delay — indefinite delay." 

"Roughly," said Draycott — "roughly." 

" And," said the Prince, " as I myself hold a con- 
siderable right to the profits of the venture, I am 
expected to wait developments till Mr. Gessner can 
find time to proceed with them ? " 

Mr. Draycott once more wriggled on bis seat and 
.worked his mobile lips, thrust his hands into his 
pockets, and endeavored to show his complete indif- 
ference to princes or any of the usual considerations 
in polite society. 

Prince Constantine felt his anger rising at this 
intolerable conduct and said : 

" I think I can offer to relieve Mr. Gessner of that 
contract. I can find another market." 

Draycott at this hugged himself secretly on hav- 
ing accomplished his object so easily, but he main- 
tained a very skeptical air. 

"Do you mean," said he, "that another firm will 
take it over? " 

"That is what I mean," replied Constantine. He 
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had a letter in his pocket at that moment from Cob- 
den Duryee. Draycott attributed the Prince's inde- 
pendence to wounded pride. 

"My one aim in coming here," said Draycott, 
with a triumphant glance at his gentlemanly com- 
panion, who was now blushing — " my one aim was 
to explain the matter fairly and squarely and to put 
before you the circumstances of the case and Mr. 
Gessner's feelings. Mr. Gessner thought this talk 
would be pleasanter than writing. He decided — that 
is, we both decided " 

" Are you a partner in the firm," asked Constan- 
tine, "or a buffer? " 

He turned for information to the young gentle- 
man, who was about to reply when Mr. Draycott, in- 
dignant at being overlooked, said with great anger : 

" Mr. Merivale knows nothing of this business or 
any other. I am the person with whom this matter 
is to be settled." 

"Then," said the Prince, rising, "you must ex- 
press any further ideas by correspondence. In view 
of this other offer, I can assure you that I am en- 
tirely willing to annul the contract." 

Mr. Draycott did not allow himself to believe that 
the Prince had received any such offer, but he con- 
sidered that he had exasperated a notoriously im^ 
pulsive, unwise man into some defensive attitude. 
He reflected on the splendid success of his method, 
and he thought he had never yet had a case in which 
he had found so little difficulty in making a person 
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give away as it were, his own interests under the 
stress of insult. 

" I must say," observed Draycott, " that I have 
said nothing which was in the least degree inconsid- 
erate or uncivil. If I have done so, it was entirely 
unintentional, and you have wholly misconstrued 
me." 

" I can but reply," said Constantine, " that if you 
intended to make yourself- agreeable, you have failed 
to convey that impression to me. " 

The three men stood up. Mr. Draycott opened 
the door, bowed slightly, and, followed by his ashamed 
companion, went out of the room. 

" He wasn't bluffing," said Merivale timidly, when 
they reached the hall. " He was telling the truth." 

" Don't be a fool ! " replied Draycott. " I knew 
he would take that line. They always do." 

Yet he began to feel uneasy. Men on the Stock 
Exchange were influenced, he knew, by every breath 
of criticism they received — even from the most in- 
competent, unreliable sources. It was as absurd as 
generals in opposition advising each other on tac- 
tics. He himself, Ashton Draycott, had said so fre- 
quently. 

"What is the Prince's game? " he now wondered. 

Prince Constantine, meanwhile, was telling his 
mother on the telephone that he had good news. 

" I have saved fifty thousand pounds," be explained 
in Russian ; " you shall have the use of half of it at 
fifteen per cent." 
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"But it is Paul's money," she answered in 
Italian. 

" We can discuss that another time/' he replied 
in German. He always spoke German when he re- 
membered his brother's more careful disposition. 
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Chapter XXI 
Mr. Gloucester Dr&ws a. Check 

Felshahmer was sitting in his private office at 
Messrs. Sachs and Bickersteth's three days later 
when he received a call from Mr. Gloucester. The 
old gentleman had recovered his buoyant step and 
his eyes shone — not with their original mildness and 
faith, but with a shifting glitter. Conversation be- 
tween the two was brief. 

" More trouble ? " asked Felshammer, in a light, 
reassuring tone. 

" I won't take up your valuable time. Dr. Felsham- 
mer," replied his visitor, "but I want to repay that 
loan you were kind enough to make. I didn't ex- 
pect to be in a position to return the full amount so 
soon, and this is a pleasant surprise for both of us." 

He picked up a pen, pulled a check-book from his 
pocket, and signed, with trembling fingers, a draft on 
his bankers for thirty thousand pounds. Felsham- 
mer pushed back his chair and stared first at the 
feeble hand of Mr. Gloucester and then at his face. 

" I don't suppose," said Gloucester, making his 
final letter, " that you ever hoped to see the money 
again. That makes my obligation the deeper and 
your kindness the more extraordinary. But, altho I 
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have had a lot of trouble, I beg you will not think 
that I would have asked such a favor had I not felt 
that there was something behind me. " 

" It has been a pleasure to me," stammered Fels- 
hammer, " and I am in no hurry for the repayment if 
it is any convenience to you to keep this." 

"No, no! I am beginning to love money as I 
never did when I was comfortably off. 'Blessings 
brighten as they take their flight ' — you know the old 
saying. But I don't like to be in debt. You have 
been more than generous because, after all, we are 
mere acquaintances, and I haven't an old friend who 
could have helped me in that emergency." 

• It was beautifully done, but Felshammer detected 
a certain emphasis on the word "acquaintances." 
He bowed ; the two shook hands and parted. One 
question only troubled Felshammer. Where had the 
money been found .^ Who had supplied it? He 
knew Mr. Gloucester's financial position, and it was 
certain that he had discharged one debt by incurring 
another. Then a surmise flashed into the secretary's 
mind. Had not Prince Paul drawn a very large sum, 
at considerable inconvenience to the firm, just two 
days before.' For whom had he drawn it.' For 
what purpose.' As a rule Prince Paul was exceed- 
ingly open, even recklessly so, about his money mat- 
ters. He lived, however, well within his income — a 
fine one — ^and he was not in the habit of making 
heavy demands of the kind at short notice. Jeal- 
ousy now made Felshammer doubly suspicious, and 
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he formed a conviction that Clementine had been tiK 
recipient of Paul's bounty. 

" That is it I That is it ! That, of course is it ! " 
he repeated aloud, beside himself with anger. He 
cursed the girl, he cursed his own madness; he 
locked and unlocked the drawers in his writing-desk, 
read letters blindly, wrote others which were inco- 
herent. At last he could bear it no longer, and, 
sending for his confidential clerk, he made some ex- 
cuse and left the office for the rest of the day. He 
walked the streets until the music-halls opened, then 
he entered several in turn, only to find each enter- 
tainment more vapid than the last. He went to his 
club and ordered supper, but he had no appetite and 
could not eat. The other members bored him, and 
he drove to his own chambers. But the rooms looked 
desolate, small, ghostly, so he went back again to the 
streets and walked along the Embankment and over 
the bridge toward Lambeth, while he heard Big Ben 
tolling the hours two, three, four, and five — his mind 
all the time revolving the same thoughts without 
variation or relief. As he was crossing Belgrave 
Square, a carriage full of girls returning from a ball 
rolled past him in the dawn. One of these waved a 
white hand to him; it was Leonore Townsend, and 
Clementine sat, laughing, by her side. He had just 
time to catch sight of the Florentine profile. Tears 
of admiration and fatigue sprang to his eyes, increas- 
ing his bitterness, and also his desire to gain the 
mastery over the provoking child. He continued his 
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wretched walk for another two hours, and entered his 
chambers when the porters were just opening the 
doors, sweeping out the hall, and polishing the 
brass. 

They looked after him as he passed ; they liked 
to learn as soon as possible the habits and expres- 
sions of a new tenant. His expression that morning 
was anything but pleasant ; they decided that he had 
lost heavily at cards. 

Later on he went as usual to the City, but, as it 
was a Saturday, he was able to leave early, and it 
occurred.to him that the one person whom he could 
bear to see was Rachel Bickersteth. There was a 
London garden at the back of her drawing-room. In 
the country it would have seemed small and dreary ; 
the trunks of the trees were black, their dusty leaves 
seldom stirred, the harsh vivid grass, growing in 
sooty earth, had no vitality. The carefully planted 
hyacinths, pink, blue, and mauve, were fragrant, 
however, and, as Felshammer followed a servant 
across the small lawn to some wicker-chairs with silk 
cushions under an old elm, the place seemed a 
delightful refuge. Rachel was there playing "Pa- 
tience." 

" I have not seen you since you left Stokehamp- 
ton," she said, without a smile. 

"No," said Felshammer; "I have no leisure for 
calling nowadays. The City turns one into a drudge." 

"Prince Paul was here last night. I like him 

more and more each time I meet him. It seems a 
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pity that he, too, is becoming absorbed in financial 
questions." 

" Does he appear preoccupied ? " said Felshammer 
eagerly. 

" He talked a great deal about petroleum and some 
contract made with Hermann Gessner. I could not 
follow it because, as you know, business wearies me. 
I have heard nothing else all my life, and I like 
abstract things or beautiful ones. How I wish we 
could all learn to be contented on five hundred a 
year! Why is success measured nowadays by the 
money it can produce.' " 

" Certainly the mere acquisition of wealth is not 
in the least the only test of success. " 

" I begin to envy my housemaids," she sighed. 

Felshammer remained there perhaps half an hour; 
he said nothing he had intended to say, yet her in- 
fluence, alt but sexless, was soothing. He felt cer- 
tain that she was in sympathy with him, and that she 
realized, to some extent, the drift of his thoughts. 
After he had left Rachel he felt that he could trust 
himself to see Clementine. He drove to her lodg- 
ings and found her at home. Leonore was there, 
eating chocolates, and the two girls were discussing 
their experiences at the ball the night before. Both 
were flushed and excited, laughing lightly, comparing 
scraps of conversation. Leonore, greeting Dr. Fels- 
hammer, managed to throw him a speaking glance, 
as tho she would say that she knew all and was, with 
her whole soul, on his side It conveyed also a soft 
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suggestion that, if he should ever come to think 
better of wasting his time over Clementine, there 
were many other attractive women still left in the 
world. The subtlety of this glance was by no means 
lost on its object. Clementine, on the other hand, 
was courteous, but constrained ; she shrank into the 
background, while Leonore led the conversation. 
Balls, theaters, concerts, books, individuals — she dis- 
posed of them all with a tripping tongue and a sar- 
castic turn of thought. She knew that she was con- 
sidered a beauty, and she had an anxiety to be 
thought intelligent as well. But, receiving no re- 
sponse from the moody secretary, she soon became 
tired, wished him good- by, and, much to Clemen- 
tine's embarrassment, kissed her and left. Felsham- 
mer seized his opportunity. As he could not be on 
the terms he sought with Clementine, the next best 
thing would be the exchange, he thought, of hard 
words. 

" I have come, " said he bluntly, " to quarrel. That 
is to say, I know it must end in a quarrel because 
I intend to speak the truth — ^the one thing which 
women resent." 

"But," said Clementine, "as you have so often 
told me that I am an exception in many ways, 
you can hardly be certain that I should dislike 
honesty ! " 

Now that her father had discharged his debt to 
Felshammer she felt free again, her own mistress, 
in his society. He looked profoundly unhappy also, 
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and this, in some way, made her forget the threatea 
ing air he still possessed when their eyes met. 

** I can not guess what you have got to say," she 
said, bending over a bowl of roses and lilacs which 
had been sent to her that morning by Prince Paul. 

" You will think me brutal," replied Felshammer, 
" but as I am fond of your father, sincerely fond of 
him, I want to warn you that, owing to an unsus- 
pecting nature, he is not always careful in his choice 
of friends." 

" What do you mean ? " 

" Just that. Now there are some of us who are 
too glad to advise or help him for his own sake, tho 
not for his own sake entirely." 

"You have proved your friendship already. I 
have never before had an opportunity of thanking 
you." 

" I hate being thanked. Please let me finish 
without thanks. He might get involved in some 
nominal obligation to an unscrupulous person, and 
the result might be a ruin which none of us could 
avert. Do you follow me } " 

" Perfectly." 

" I have reason to think that he has been borrow- 
ing money. If you remember, it was you yourself 
who first spoke to me of your father's troubles. I 
was proud of the confidence. Have I any thought in 
the world except for your happiness.^ " 

He said this so earnestly, with such feeling, such 
reproach that she could find no answer. 
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"Do you know," he continued, "from whom he 
has just obtained something like thirty thousand 
pounds? I am not going to say it is a small sum, 
because it is not. The richest man would think some 
time before he advanced it in the ordinary way of 
business — even on security which he could realize at 
a few days' notice. But Mr. Gloucester has no such 
security." 

" I can tell you nothing," said Clementine, " be- 
cause I know nothing — except this — ^he did obtain 
money from some friend — a friend whom he has had 
for a long time and in whom he places absolute re- 
liance. It was a present — not a loan. This is what 
he told me." 

Felshammer saw that she was giving all the infor- 
mation in her power. 

" Very well," said he, " so long as that is the case, 
you need not worry. I am relieved and glad. But 
I have not finished yet" 

" Not yet ? " said Clementine, knitting her brows. 

"Prince Paul," replied Felshammer slowly, "is 
the most agreeable man I know, and, without being 
loveless or treacherous, he has broken more hearts, 
destroyed more lives " 

" I don't think that I want to hear any tales about 
him." 

" You must hear them ! " said Felshammer quickly. 
" I can not conceal from myself the fact that he in- 
terests you. That is natural, and he is to be envied. 

I envy him. But don't let your interest go too far. 
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He has charm^ he has grace, he has youth, he has 
all the glamour of a romantic, almost tragic, destiny ; 
but he is a libertine. Oh, not the swashbuckler, the 
villain of novels, the Lovelace ; he is a sentimental 
soul-hunter, a specialist in souls. He believes that 
he is in earnest, whereas he is as fickle as women are 
supposed to be and are not. He has no real a£Fection 
to offer any one, and you would not accept less than 
a real affection. You would not accept less than 
his undivided devotion. - Now, his devotion amounts 
to nothing. A few delightful letters, some enchant- 
ing conversation, some diverting monolog of self- 
revelation and then — he will meet some one else. 
She need not be half so beautiful, she could not be 
so brilliant — she will have the solitary advantage of 
being new. She can be twenty years older, she may 
be duller than a provincial Egeria — that will not 
matter. She will be a novelty." 

" You are telling me nothing I did not know per- 
fectly well already. I don't believe he knows what 
the word love means. Few people do." 

She looked at Felshammer steadily as she spoke. 

"You could not have known all that," he ex- 
claimed ; " it is not sufficiently apparent in his man- 
ner. He deceives himself long before he deceives 
others. That is at once the secret and the insecurity 
of his friendship. To him the last face represents 
the abiding passion." 

" Personally," said Clementine, " I feel no danger. 

I judge my friends for myself. What one says of 
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the other is always worth hearing, but I don't allow 
it to influence me. I have my own thoughts about 
you, for instance, and about Prince Paul, and about 
my father. I may be mistaken in all of you. I don't 
think I am." 

" You are not offended at anything I have said ? " 

"No; but, as you have been speaking plainly, 
perhaps you will let me speak plainly. I think you 
have more character than the Prince — many would say 
that you were more manly. I believe that a woman 
would be happier with you than with him — if happi- 
ness can be taken to mean a sense of security and 
the knowledge that whatever happens one will be 
provided for, shielded, and helped. Even then much 
would depend on the woman. The Prince is an 
egoist — not in your way. It is a light, irresponsible 
egoism — very easy to forgive. Your egoism is nor- 
mal. " 

"I don't think," said Felshammer, "that you have 
any right to call me an egoist. " 

" Neither of us has .any right to speak plainly, 
but, as you are determined to be unconventional, I, 
for my part, am quite willing to humor you. You 
didn't say that we were to talk with the simplicity of 
souls meeting in Paradise, but I have an idea that, if 
the disembodied ever do meet, they express them- 
selves in this transparent way. It is all impersonal, 
surely. That is why I like it." 

" Impersonal, yes — just as dissection is impersonal, 

I suppose." 
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Clementine laughed. 

"You began it." 

" I have made you angry ? " said Felshammer. 

"No," said Clementine, "that is the odd part. 
You have not. I am always glad to talk about Prince 
Paul." 

A dark flush swept over her companion's hard 
face. The scar on his cheek looked almost tike an 
unhealed wound. He dared not answer, but he 
struck the table with his powerful hand, and, before 
she could realize the danger of irritating a jealous 
man, he had left the house. 



Chapter XXII 

The ConsideroLtion of Souls 

Clementine suffered in the struggle to conceal a 
love which she might not and would not express ; the 
resolution to lock up her feelings and throw away the 
key^was not easily formed ; the cold bantering manner 
which she assumed out of self-defense in all her con- 
versations with the Prince was, for its very necessity, 
humiliating to her pride, and her spirit chafed at the 
weakness, as she saw it, of her own heart. She 
wondered how she could care so much for a man 
who, she feared, was incapable of any real affection. 
The fastidious hesitation which girls naturally ex- 
perience in forming an attachtnent added tormenting 
thoughts to thoughts painful enough and a conflict 
severe enough already. It is true that Prince Paul 
had offered her marriage — an event she had never 
anticipated among remote possibilities, but the terms 
had been out of the question, and the manner of 
offering them had seemed careless, almost insolent. 
The most painful tears of her life were shed after she 
had the right to tell herself that he had offered his 
love — such as it was. It was not worth offering or 
accepting; her instinct warned her of this; curios- 
ity stimulated all his friendships with women — ^he 
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wished to make experiments, to observe, to trans- 
form, to trifle with tears, troubles, kisses, and despair, 
to enjoy follies, vanities, reproaches. And yet he had 
sent this verse with the basket of flowers : 

Ab, love, could you and I wiib bim conspire 
To grasp thii lorty scheme at things entire, 
Wonid not we shatter it to bits — and then 
Remold It nearer to tlK lieart's de^re ! 

Surely a man who could quote that verse was not 
all carelessness? The shabby lodgings, her own 
poverty had made no difference — unless for the bet- 
ter and kinder — in his attitude. Was he beginning 
to learn the strength, the simplicity of true love? 
This faint hope brought her a little peace, altho she 
put away the copied verse because she could not re- 
read it — the words seemed to mock her, and she 
looked as seldom as possible at the flowers. She did 
not wish to watch them fade. 

Prince Paul was dining informally that night with 
Mr. and Mrs. Sachs. Nadeshda, in a white gown, 
with white roses in her black hair, looked especially 
young and innocent. She and the Prince discussed 
the pictures of Burne-Jones and the dramas of D'An- 
nunzio. 

" It is a strange thing to me," said the Prince, fix- 
ing his earnest eyes on her long sweeping lashes, 
"that Englishmen and Turks take no interest at all 
in the souls of women. We all admire physical 
beauty, but moral beauty exercises the lasting fas- 
cination, and as a study it is the more engrossing. 
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Now Frenchmen are instinctively drawn toward psy- 
chology ; so are Germans to a certain degree, so are 
Russians, Italians, and Americans. Yes, would you 
believe it, these practical, hard-headed Americans 
are greatly attracted always by the feminine soul and 
mind ? They like to know what women think, how 
they feel ; they are inspired by their ideas ; but in 
England, if you speak of a woman's soul to a man, 
he supposes you must be either mad or affected. In 
fact, the soul is a thing which I never discuss with 
an Englishman.'* 

Nadeshda replied that this was too true, and she 
promised herself a profound conversation with the 
Prince later on in the drawing-room. Her husband 
could be counted among those who had no patience 
with psychological investigations. The one other 
woman present was a very good-looking English 
actress who was more famous for her domesticity 
than any histrionic talent. She was always seen by 
interviewers watching a brass kettle boiling on an 
Adams hob in a little cottage at Bedford Park. Her 
clothes were made by a well-known firm, but she was 
never foolish enough to wear jewels. Her sole orna- 
ments were bead necklaces made by a reduced peeress 
and sold for thirty shillings or two guineas — at the 
most. Nadeshda called this lady by her Christian 
name — Amelia — and introduced her to the Prince as 
my dear friend. Miss Amelia Hoyle." 

Miss Hoyle," she added, in his ear, " is about to 

create the part of the Queen of Sheba in a new poet- 
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ical play. It is not called the Queen of Sheba on 
account of the Lord Chamberlain, who is afraid of 
offending religious people. It will be the Queen of 
Babylon, but it is Sheba all the same, and Solomon 
is to be called Solyman of Arabia. Rather clever of 
the author, don't you think? One must get a hear- 
ing somehow. There is to be a wonderful scene in 
the desert, and we shall also have the Temple and 
Jerusalem, but Jerusalem will be renamed also. It 
ought to be a great success with one or two really 
good ballets. Do tell us about your part, Amelia.^ ** 

Miss Hoyle, with charming amiability, entered 
into an elaborate description of her five gowns. Once 
she referred to the merit of the poet's lines and said 
that the piece was "a beautiful thing." She ex- 
pressed her regret at being unable to quote any part 
of it, but she explained all her entrances and exits, 
adding each time, "That is very fine, you know ! " 

"What do you think of her.^" asked Nadeshda, 
when she found her opportunity. 

" She is handsome," said Prince Paul. " I sup- 
pose that is why she has gone on the stage." 

" What do you think about her soul ? " 

" I have not thought about it ! " 

" You wouldn't believe how kind she is to all her 

family," said Nadeshda; "she supports her mother 

and two extraordinarily plain sisters. One made an 

unhappy miarriage — that is why Amelia hates men. 

She has had a great many offers." 

" Because she is so good ? " 
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" Yes." 

"I think it is because she is clever enough to 
make it clear that she never, by any chance, accepts 
a proposal ! She begins to interest me now — such a 
type would be impossible in any other country.". 

" You must get to know her." 

" Would it take very long ? You see, she will be 
handsome for a few years only, whereas she will 
always remain a bore." 

"Then what kind of women do you like?" said 
Nadeshda, resting her chin on her very pretty hand. 
" Do you admire that Mme. de Montgenays.^ I think 
her so vulgar." 

" She is a great artiste all the same — very clever 
too," said Prince Paul. "And, mind you, for her 
age she is extraordinarily beautiful in an uncommon 
way. To be beautiful in an uncommon way is the 
rarest distinction possible." 

" Can you understand Mr. Cobden Duryee's infat- 
uation } My husband says it is to him incomprehen- 
sible." 

" It is a case which illustrates the fidelity of which 
men are capable. Duryee has loved La Belle Valen- 
tine ever since she was a child. That speaks well 
for both of them. Each must be a genius in a 
sense. To do her justice she appears devoted to 
him." 

" And then, " said Nadeshda, " take Dr. Felsham- 

mer's infatuation for Miss Gloucester," 

"What!" exclaimed the Prince. But here his 
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training was useful, and he succeeded in maintaining 
control of his astonishment. 

" He is completely infatuated," continued Na- 
deshda. " The last man on earth, one could say, to 
break his heart over any one. I thought such crazes 
were old-fashioned." 

"I should have said so too," answered Paul, play- 
ing with the gold fringe of a sofa-cushion; " I have 
known him for years. Romance is not in his nature." 

" But don't you see the change in him ? He has 
aged terrihly in the last fortnight. Of course Miss 
Gloucester is quite lovely; she is intelligent into the 
bargain." 

The Prince did not reply immediately. 

" I knew her," he said slowly, " before she came 
out. She has that peculiar genius I was speaking of 
— that gift of arresting friendship or attention and 
keeping it." 

"It is seldom," said Mrs. Sachs, "that a man can 
reach Dr. Felshammer's age without having formed 
some permanent attachment or chain. " 

" He is cold-blooded — quite cynical. He is an in- 
stance of a roan who cares not at all about souls. " 

"I wonder whether Miss Gloucester will marry 
him ? " 

" Marry Felshammer ? Of course not ! Why 
should she?" 

" If she is a wise girl," said Nadeshda, " she will 
be thankful to get him. Her father has lost every 
penny of hts own money and hers — which was left 
968 
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to her by her mother. You know what that means 
in society as it is at present. " 

" I don't think she need trouble about society as it 
is at present. She is an exception herself/' said the 
Prince — " she need not remember ordinary consider- 
ations at all." 

" I wish I could agree with you. But you don't 
know England well ; you don't know the number of 
extraordinarily pretty creatures of good family who 
go nowhere, and see no one, and never get a chance 
to marry merely because they haven't the means to 
keep in the swim. The men they could get are as 
poor as themselves or social inferiors. So the 
wretched girls grow up and become faded old 
maids, embittered and full of fads — if they don't drift 
into something worse. They arrange these things 
differently abroad, where every girl has some sort of 
a dowry, and, when she does not attract suitors, she 
can save her dignity by becoming a nun. " 

" That is too cynical, " said the Prince. 

" Whenever one tells the truth one is called cyn- 
ical. " 

" I think, moreover, you are mistaken about Fels- 
hammer. " 

** Is it possible, after all, that the affair has escaped 
your notice? Why, Rachel invited the Gloucesters 
to Stokehampton out of kindness to Felshammer ! " 

" Indeed } " said the Prince dryly. 

" It was so like poor Rachel. She has no tact as 

a match-maker. It was much too obvious ; the girl 
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herself saw through it, and pretended to be ill, and 
■ moped in her room." 

" What small dramas go on without our suspicion ! " 
said Prince Paul, beginning to wonder whether 
Clementine cared for the secretary. " I must have 
this out with her," he thought. "I will go and see 
her again to-morrow. It is preposterous. Is she as 
deceitful as the others .' " 

Then he had to take his leave in order to attend a 
very small and very select party at the Russian Em- 
bassy. He found thirty highly important personages 
present, including his mother and the Princess Marie, 
his cousin. The Princess Marie was now seven-and- 
twenty. She had sloping shoulders, high cheek' 
bones, and an ill-formed mouth full of prominent i: 
regular teeth, which made her lips especially tiying. 
At the sight of Paul an unbecoming flush covered 
her entire face, but her soft blue eyes sparkled — 
which flattered the young man and made him think 
her less plain than usual. She was not altogether 
plain at any time; she had a sweet, winning smile 
always, and in full evening-dress with a diamond 
comb in her splendid blond hair she was not with- 
out certain qualifications to distinction. 

" Ah, Paul," she exclaimed, " why are you so 
late? We have been expecting you since ten o'clock. 
My aunt Charlotte said you would not come. I said 
you would come, and I was right." 

Her evident delight beamed from every feature. 

" She is too amiable," said Prince Paul to himself. 
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" Dear, good creature ! I wish her arms were not so 
red. " 

She looked with triumph round the room at the 
different privileged members of the diplomatic cir- 
cle who were observing, with discretion, a meeting 
which they hoped would prove historical. 

'*It is so nice to be here in London," she said; 
" it is too stiff at home, and here they leave one in 
peace. I have been shopping all day and driving in 
hansoms. I have bought a bulldog. But what have 
you been doing, Paul ? '* 

" Oh, I have been in the City ! ** said the Prince, 
as they sat down in a sort of alcove near some palms 
and azaleas. 

" Ah, to be sure ! You are becoming a kind of 
American millionaire. My dear aunt was telling me. 
Do you like the Stock Exchange ? Does it bore you 
as you pretend politics do? '* 

She was conversing in German, but she used the 
English word bore because she said that there was 
no precise equivalent for it in any other language. 

"All English people are bored," she went on; 
"everything to them is 'such a bore.' I think it 
must amuse them enormously to be bored. When 
will you come to our box at the opera, Paul ? '* 

He was about to answer and say, " Oh, that will 
be such a bore ! " when he checked himself and said 
instead, " Whenever you ask me, Marie. ** 

He glanced up and saw his mother looking at him 

with an expression of approval. The Prince had 
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paid her most pressing creditors, and she smiled as 
much as to say: "Marry that immense fortune. 
The alliance will prove extremely popular in many 
ways. Poor darling Marie idolizes you," The ex- 
Queen saw, in imagination, articles in all the news- 
papers about a royal love-match, followed later by 
photographs taken of the royal home-life — the Prin- 
cess playing the piano and the Prince turning over 
the music, with one hand on Her Royal Highness's 
shoulder. 

" Ach, if that could be so ! " thought the poor lady. 
"Ach, if he would not spoil his life by foolish 
caprices!" 

Prince Paul did his best to entertain his cousin. 
She was charming, really, and what is known as a 
good comrade. She had been a tomboy in her child- 
hood, and there was something virile in her vigorous 
handshake. He liked her so well that he wished she 
was his brother, altho he could not picture her as his 
wife. By and by she gave him, with many blushes, 
a sprig of white heather from her dress. 

" To remember this evening ! " she explained. 
" We have never before met together in London. " 

The dull party soon broke up, and the Prince, hav- 
ing escorted the royal ladies to their carriage, went 
home in a bad humor. He thought of asking Cob- 
den Duryee whether he could not go out to the 
States disguised and work obscurely in a mine. 
Anything seemed preferable to the life of artificial 
ideas in which he was being gradually engulfed 
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And then the notion of masquerading as a miner 
struck him as one more example of the eternal veri- 
ties of comic opera. 

" Comic opera," he said, as he tried to fall asleep 
after reading the latest Parisian success in fiction — 
the squalid history of a lady's maid — " comic opera 
is the only true thing left in society ! " 
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Chapter XXIII 
Two We^ys of Pl&ying the Fox 

That same evening Mr. Cobden Duryee and Mr. 
Gessner were dining together at Duryee's flat. Both 
gentlemen were dyspeptics, and one was endeavoring 
to find pleasure in a dish of boiled rice, while the 
other was taking hot water with some finely chopped 
raw meat. This plain food was served on gold plate, 
but the meal was grim — an ironical if silent comment 
on the strain which attends success. The two men 
were good friends; both had made large fortunes, 
and neither had found much happiness in life. Gess- 
ner was thick-set, robust, and taciturn. His wealth 
had been acquired by hard thinking, laborious days, 
' and bold, tho never dishonest, speculation. Duryee 
was supposed to play the game of straightforward- 
ness to the verge of eccentricity. Men, surveying 
his luck, attributed his ability to the devil — a vulgar 
error of incompetent minds. Gessner himself could 
never entirely overcome his distrust of American 
finance. It seemed to him far too go-ahead. He 
was also somewhat jealous of that curious buoyancy 
which exists in America whereby a man may gambje 
away fortunes, keep his credit, and retrieve every 
disaster. Failures in America are even a certain 
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credential; they prove that the man who has sus- 
tained them is enterprising ; his courage is admired, 
and he is often accepted as an expert on the very 
matters wherein he may have committed errors of 
judgment. It is realized there that many experi- 
ments must be made in the proof of a new departure. 
When, therefore, Duryee asked Gessner in a light 
tone: 

"Say, Gessner, what about your contract with 
Prince Constantine? " 

Gessner replied, with an air of defiance : 

" I may hold on to it. I shall keep to it perhaps 
without any modification.** 

" Is it worth your while ? " said Duryee quietly. 

" Why ? ** said Gessner. " Do you want it ? ** 

Duryee lifted his languid eyes from a plate of 
strawberries which he dared not touch and said : 

" I don*t believe I want anything. I like to have 
everything in my own hands or let it alone — I can do 
either just as well as not. You are the same. We 
have got way beyond small deals.*' 

" Can't we work this together ? ** suggested Gess- 
ner. He saw an opportunity of learning American 
methods. 

"We might," said Duryee, without enthusiasm. 
" But I don't think we should agree. We have both 
succeeded, you must remember, on totally different 
lines. The policies would not amalgamate.'* 

" What are Prince PauVs intentions about Largs .^ " 
asked Gessner. 
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" Well, I thought something of making him a 
financier, but the root of the matter is not in him. 
All he wants is a good time, and a good time in his 
own way. If I do anything with Largs, it will be on 
the strict condition that he remains a mere cipher. 
I won't touch it otherwise. Felshammer is a bright 
man — a little visionary may be. " 

"Carnegie was telling me the other day," said 
Gessner, " that it will cost about fifty million dollars 
for pipe-lines alone if I take up petroleum," 

"Guess he's right." 

" Did you think of working Largs on the principles 
of Rockefeller's trust?" 

" No," said Duryee dryly. " I was thinking of the 
Duryee trust ! I want to experimentalize out in 
Largs. I may drop all I own before I'm through. 
You see, I haven't any wife — any family, and, in- 
stead of leaving my money to a lot of institutions 
after my death, I may as well have the fun of spend- 
ing it now. I'll provide employment for those who 
are able-bodied. You others can take care of the sick 
and the insane and the criminals ! The fact is, I am 
getting so now — it may be owing to this confounded 
toast -water — that I watch these young fellows on the 
'buses, and I envy them. The enthusiasm, the am- 
bition, the hopes, the fun, sir, of the world is right 
there — centered in those shabby boys." 

Mr. Gessner looked at him in surprise ; he never 
felt anything of the kind himself, because he was 
passionately fond of power, proud of his fortune, jeal- 
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ous of his renown as one of the leading bankers in 
Europe. To him movement meant pleasure, and re- 
pose, fatigue. 

" You are a little run down," he said. 

" No, I am not more run down than I was when I 
first started years ago. I came from a tired stock. 
I keep asking myself. What does it all amount to f 
I have reached the conclusion that you can not live 
your life fully and work the money market at the 
same time. As for this phase of big combinations, 
it is a sort of feudalism in money without any of the 
romance that seems to have gone with feudalism. If 
you have land, it is there ; you can send your laborers 
out on it and farm it, and you can build on it and 
make it beautiful. I love to read about the feudal 
system — the race will never see anything so perfect 
again." 

"These are theories," cried Gessner genially — 
** the theories and dreams of a practical man, and, if 
you approach Largs in. this frame of mind, it will 
prove very much more satisfactory as a charitable 
undertaking in the interests of the unemployed than 
as a prize for shareholders ! " 

He laughed at his own ponderous joke, and was so 
amused that he was able to swallow some rice with- 
out tasting it. 

" I will tell you what I am prepared to do," he 
said. " I will sell you the contract, make it over to 
you, and you can do what you like afterward with 
Prince Constantine." 
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" Can I have it on the same terms? " said Duryee. 

" Would that be fair to my manager, Mr. Dray- 
cott ? You see, he made all the arrangements. I 
always insist on a clause to the effect that I can 
transfer any deal as I see fit." 

"Just so," said Duryee, "and Draycott will ex- 
pect a profit for the sake of his reputation ? " 

"Yes," said Gessner. 

They discussed the terms of that profit, and it 
worked out in Mr. Gessner's favor to the extent of 
ten thousand pounds. 

" It is purely nominal," said Gessner. 

" I like to let a man feel that he has got the laugh 
on me," said Duryee, when explaining the interview 
to Prince Paul ; " it makes him feel good ! Gessner 
- thinks, from the way I talked — and I must have 
sounded like a sick fox — that I am tumbling to 
pieces — losing my grip, as it were. He wants to 
make it easy for me to get broken. Then he'll come 
to the rescue and take it over. You can't tell me 
anything about Hermann Gessner. He's great." 

Prince Paul, however, took no interest in these 
commercial operations ; he thought them rather de- 
grading, certainly not worth his while. He escaped 
from Mr. Duryee at the first lull in their conversation 
and drove to Clementine's lodgings. She was re- 
ceiving a visit from her aunts, Mrs. Romilly and 
Mrs. Townshend, and the young man's heart sank 
when he beheld these two matrons seated in the 
small sitting-room. The talk which followed was 
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trite; the aunts were absent-minded because they 
were considering him in every detail — his expres- 
sion, his clothes, his manner. He informed them 
that his cousin Marie had bought a bulldog. 

" Some people are fond of bulldogs/* replied Mrs. 
Romilly. 

" Don't you think, dear/* cried Louise addressing 
her sister, '* that bulldogs can be great darlings, altho 
they are so ugly, poor things ? I remember Anna 
Sylvester had a bulldog, ** etc. 

The dust of the streets, the galleries of Florence, 
the Royal Academy, Beethoven's symphonies. Major 
Romilly 's health, and Augusta's approaching mar- 
riage were discussed with vivacious gloom. Mrs. 
Townshend was the first to leave, because she had to 
catch a train at the end of half an hour ; and Mrs. 
Romilly followed her example fifteen minutes later 
with a look which told plainly her opinion that 
Prince Paul was compromising her niece. But, as 
the door closed behind her, he said to Clementine : 

'' I was determined to sit them out I don't like 
the note you wrote me about the flowers, and I have 
brought it back. Just read it '* 

He brought her short letter out of his pocket and 
put it on the table. 

" There is nothing the matter with the note," re- 
plied Clementine. " The flowers are beautiful, and 
I said so. As for the poetry, that has always been 
one of my favorite verses." 

" We must come to an understanding/' said Prince 
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Paul. " I assure you this can not go on. I am not 
absolutely blind, and I know the reason for your un- 
natural conduct The man you care for is Felsham- 
mer. Oh, why didn't you tell me so long ago ? " 

" Felshammer ! " she exclaimed, turning pale. 

"I have not come to say anything against him, 
but I do think it would have been more loyal to both 
of us if you had given me a hint — what is easier to a 
woman? — that you loved some one else." 

" I am unable to explain my friendship with Dr. 
Felshammer," she said steadily; "but it is not at all 
as you think. He is nothing to met altho he has 
been a kind friend tn many ways." 

"Young girls," said the Prince, "can not have 
friends. That's an American custom, I believe, but 
it does not suit Europeans." 

"In that case, sir," replied Clementine, "1 can 
scarcely know you. " 

" Yes, you can, because I have explained myself. 
I do not pretend to these absurd so-called Platonics. 
But I am too proud to be one of a multitude. There 
is medievalism in my blood. I think that the virom- 
an one loves ought to be isolated — removed from 
all influences. You may call it jealousy, but it is 
the primeval instinct of protectii^ the creature one 
owns." 

"Dr. Felshammer is nothing to me," repeated 
Clementine. 

" And what am I to you ? " said Paul. 

"That is the most diflficult question to answer.'* 
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" It can't be too difficult." 

" You were kind enough to make a suggestion " 



The suggestion was an offer of my whole life — 
nothing else/' he said sarcastically. 

" And I told you on what terms I could accept that 
offer. It won't make either of us happier to go over 
that ground again." 

" Oh, how foolish you are ! You are driving me 
into that marriage with my cousin Marie. I know 
and fear my own perversity. I should regfret the 
marriage ever after. But you are driving me that 
way." 

" I should be sorry indeed," said Clementine, " to 
drive you into any unhappy state." 

" Marie has a heart," said the Prince, with feeling ; 
** she has a soul, she has the a£Fection of a true wom- 
an, whereas you seem to me almost inhuman." 

" Has any one ever told you that your manners are 
atrocious } " 

" My manners ? What do you mean ? " He had 
always been led to suppose that they were perfect. 

" I know that they are commonly considered de- 
lightful," said Clementine, " but they are not delight- 
ful at this moment" 

''This is no occasion for the demonstration of 
one's mere manners," said Paul haughtily; "we are 
talking about a matter upon which your future and 
mine depends. I don't wish to regard anything ex- 
cept the situation, which is sufficiently serious. I 

consider that you have led me on to care for you, 
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and now I take the right to express myself with en- 
tire frankness. I have loved you as I have never 
loved any one else. 1 have endured rebuffs from you 
which, on reconsideration, I find almost inconceiv- 
able. You have a way of speaking and looking which 
verges on the contemptuous. It is insufferable really, 
and 1 think you ought to have a lesson. You have 
been spoilt. If I am fond of you, it is in spite of 
my better judgment and because I hope, perhaps un- 
wisely, that your faults arise from your training — not 
from your actual disposition ! " 

"It is very generous of you to think that," said 
Clementine — " very generous. But I think it is 
rather justice than generosity. There is not one 
word of truth in what you have been saying. Vou 
^ know this. And this is why you find you can forgive 
me. Literally, you have nothing to forgive. I can't 
tell you how much I wish I could accept your offer." 

This admission, for her, was an important step in 
the direction of surrender, and, as he was be^nning 
to understand her character more thoroughly, his 
spirits rose. 

"Why are you so impossible, darling?" said he 
in his softest voice. 

She smiled through her tears. 

"You can't keep it up," he continued, pressing 
his advantage. " You make me wretched ; you are 
unhappy yourself." 

" I must not alter ray terms, I must not I tnust 

not I" 
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" Perhaps you need not. I love you so much that 
I will promise whatever you please. We can be 
married in a little country church and live in some 
villa in Italy. I will renounce every right — except 
the right to make you my wife. No one shall ever 
come between us. I swear it." 

She put her hands over her ears. 

** I won't hear you. I want to, but, if you break 
your word, it will kill me. So I won't hear the 
promise yet. Think well about it. There is no 
happiness in haste. Don't see me or write to me 
for a month. Then, if you wish to come, come 
again. " 

"It is quite clear," he said angrily, "that you 
know nothing at all about men. What joy is there 
in waiting a month ? What sense ? " 

" I want you to be sure of yourself." 

" But I am sure already. You must think me very 
fickle." 

" I know you are fickle. " 

" Then what are you > " 

" Constant, of course." 

"You will let me kiss you good-by — for a 
month.?" 

" No ! You may kiss mc when you come back." 

" But I want to take a memory with me." 

They were both laughing by this time; there was 
sadness, however, under Clementine's gaiety. Would 
he come back.? Could she believe in his protesta- 
tions?" 
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" No," she said firmly — " no kisses. " 
He kissed her hand, which was trembling. 
" If you were clever," s^d he, " you could twist 
me round your finger. As it is, I don't know myself 
when I am with you. You reverse every one of my 
ideas and all my experience of women I " 



Chapter XXIV 

The Duty of R.ela.tives 

My Dear Alfred, — It is my very painful duty 
to point out the obvious fact that Clementine can not 
receive visits from young men of high rank at her 
lodgings. I never heard of such a thing, and I can 
not sufficiently impress upon you the importance of 
putting a stop at once to these improper proceedings. 
The fact that Clementine's mother was an American 
ought to make you not less, but more, vigilant in ob; 
serving les convenances. It will be remarkably odd 
if the Prince does not jump to the most damaging 
conclusions. What on earth are you after in the 
City that she is so much alone } I lost all patience 
long ago with Clemmie*s bringing up, but I have 
tried not to show it. I know I was averse to the 
idea of having a paid chaperon who would set her 
cap at you and piece the letters together in your 
waste-paper basket (as that dreadful Mrs. Weybom 
did to Colonel Fletcher), yet, if you can not be with 
the girl, some one else must. Louise tells me that 
another man, a foreigner too, was there the other 
afternoon. You must be mad to allow it ! Clemen- 
tine is of an extremely showy American type which 
appeals to idle fashionable men of no moral charac- 
ter. Be warned in time, dear Alfred. — Your affec- 
tionate sister. Tiny. 

P.S. — Don't touch salmon just now. It is nei- 
ther good nor safe this year. 
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Mrs. Romilly always signed herself " Tiny " — the 
pet name of her childhood — and added an informal 
postscript about Alfred's food or his valuable life 
whenever she felt it her imperative duty to write 
him a harsh letter. After reading the above com- 
munication, he was at a loss whether he was more 
exhausted or annoyed by its contents. At alt times 
a man who resented advice, chiefly because it dis- 
turbed his indolent mind, he did not know now where 
to begin or how to act, altho the fact that Clem- 
entine was at stake urged him, as a pain urges, to 
attempt something. Instinct has its surprises, and 
instinct, by an unexpected turn, made him think at 
once of his wife. Greatly as he disliked and feared 
her, she had impressed his imagination by her re- 
source, and he saw that by sheer force of tempera- 
ment she could be of more true service to his daugh- 
ter than he with all his ineffectual love. 

Valentine's positive ideas, her bewildering ability 
to feel and reason at the same moment, were dis- 
agreeable in a constant companion ; but to poor 
Gloucester, sinking consciously under the demoral- 
ization of drugs, worry, and debt, she seemed less a 
woman than a bracing atmosphere, raw, harsh, cruel, 
perhaps, yet, in the end, wholesome. 

" I am going to pieces — going to pieces," he mur- 
mured to himself, as he drove to Claridge's Hotel, 
"Some people can be good only while they are 
happy. Trouble doesn't suit me. I can't stand it. 
My poor mother was the same — she could not bear 
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pain. It made her quite devilish — poor, poor dear 
— quite devilish." 

Mme. de Montgenays, Mr. Duryee, and Mabel 
were still at the lunch-table, and as Gloucester, 
obeying a message to the effect that Madame would 
see him at once, was shown into the room, Mr. Cob- 
den Duryee, with a courtly bow, stepped out on to 
the balcony. The two • men felt something akin to 
a common pity for themselves and La Belle Valen- 
tine ; on grave terms, they exchanged words seldom 
and never smiled in each other's company. 

** I want you to read that letter from Tiny," said 
Gloucester, startled into directness, and refusing 
Mabel's silent offer of a cigarette. 

Mme. de Montgenays, having perused her sister- 
in-law's epistle, was properly indignant. 

*' I wish she would mind her own affairs and leave 
my child alone 1 " she exclaimed, throwing the letter 
across the table to Mabel, who read it while she 
sipped, at intervals, a glass of port. . Admiration 
almost shone in Mr. Gloucester's fading eyes as he 
surveyed La Belle in her new character of an ag- 
grieved parent. 

" She is wonderful ! She is marvelous ! She is 
miraculously versatile ! " he thought. 

" At the same time," she went on, after her dis- 
play of indignation, " from her own point of view. 
Tiny is right. I don't think myself that Clemen- 
tine ought to be alone, seeing men. It isn't good 

form in this country. I'm getting interested in the 
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girl myself. I want to know her, Alfred, and talk 
to her." 

He put up one hand in protest, closed his eyes, 
and shook his head weakly. 

"She needn't know who I am. I'll pretend that 
I am a friend of her mother's. There Is nothing 
against that, and I can not tell how to deal with the 
case until I have seen her for myself. That is nec- 
essary." 

Mr. Gloucester was so relieved to have the whole 
burden lifted from his shoulders that, after suggest- 
ing a few objections to Valentine's proposal, he ex- 
pressed his willingness to fall in with any plan that 
she might be pleased to make — provided always that 
the girl remained in ignorance of Mme. de Montge- 
nays's real identity. 

"You don't suppose," said La Belle, "that I want 
a grown-up daughter to appear suddenly on the hori- 
zon ? But I must see her. If she is going to be 
like me, I shall be sorry for your sake, and also for 
her own, because the world has changed and so have 
men." 

"That's so!" ejaculated Mabel. "That's the 
truest thing you ever uttered ! " 

" I don't see any modern men growing up like 
Cobden," continued Valentine; "they have neither 
his strength of will nor his independence. " 

" Clemmie is not like you," said Mr. Gloucester, 
drooping. " I can't see whom she takes after ; she's 
like neither of us." 
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"Well," replied his wife placidly, "that is alto- 
gether to her advantage ! Now let me call and see 
her now — right away. Would she be at home ? " 

"Yes," said Gloucester, "she is always in at this 
time. The poor child takes her walk early. She 
goes to church every morning. " 

La Belle Valentine smiled. 

"I'm glad to hear it. This is a case for im- 
mediate action. I don't want verdure to grow 
all around me while I am wondering what to do 
next." 

She joined Duryee on the balcony, held a short 
conversation with him, and then went to her bed- 
room, from which she emerged presently wearing a 
black dress of severe simplicity, a small plumed hat, 
and a very delicate black veil. 

" I'm ready ! " said she. " Hurry on ahead and 
tell them to call a hansom ! " 

When Gloucester left the room, Duryee rejoined 
the two ladies and watched Valentine draw on her 
gloves. He was secretly pleased to find that she 
took some interest at last in her own daughter. It 
was satisfactory also to see that she had still the 
charming faculty of providing astonishment to her 
oldest friends. She would not wait for the lift, but 
ran down the stairs as lightly as a fawn. 

"She's got more heart and soul than you would 

think," Duryee observed to Mabel. "She never 

does herself justice." There were actually tears in 

his eyes as he walked about the room, picking up a 
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handkerchief, a bracelet, a sable tippet, a purse, and 
some stamps which La Belle had lost under various 
chairs during the morning. " Val," said he, " has 
never had fair play. Clever women have an awful 
time everywhere, and when they are handsome into 
the bargain " 

"She adores you," said Mabel; "I have never 
seen anything like it." 

He could not trust himself to speak. A lump al- 
ways came into his throat when he considered his 
idol at all seriously. She had given him so much 
sorrow and so much appreciation. 

Neither Gloucester nor Mme. de Montgenays 
spoke during the cab-drive. La Belle had a theory 
that it injured her musical notes to speak much in 
the open air or above the noise of traffic. Glouces- 
ter, who had swallowed more opium, was dazed. He 
could not believe that he was really sitting side by 
side with Valentine, and that he felt altogether at 
ease in her society. He saw her through a vast 
stretch of atmosphere, and he heard his own voice, 
when he gave directions to the driver, as the it 
were a stranger speaking in the distance. Was he 
so attached to Clementine as he had been ? He was 
too ill to be expected to care much for anybody, and 
what now seemed the most vivid recollection of his 
life rose up before him — bluebirds in green trees, 
the pattern of the wall-paper on the room where 
Clementine was bom. The bluebirds sang and the 
green trees waved; the whole coarse fabric of the 
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real world vanished like fairy gold ; he was roaming 
in the sweet meadow of Eastern Acres. . . . 

" Is this the house ? " asked La Belle Valentine, 
who told the cabman to wait. Gloucester opened 
the front-door with a latch-key and let her pass him. 

On entering the sitting-room, they found Clemen- 
tine fast asleep on the sofa. 

" Don't wake her," said Mme. de Montgenays — 
" I just want to take a good look at her** — and she 
stood there motionless, scarcely drawing her breath, 
holding Gloucester's arm with a grip of iron for fear 
he should stir or disturb the sleeper. 

"She*s stunning!" she said at last, in a whisper. 
" She is unique. The Prince hasn't made any mis- 
take this time. Better rouse hdr while I look out 
of the window." 

Gloucester called his daughter by name; she 
sprang, in confusion, to her feet, and saw a woman's 
figure in black standing with its back toward her. 

" This lady," said Mr. Gloucester, "is an American 
lady who knew your mother." 

Mme. de Montgenays wheeled round and said, with 
her most gracious smile : " I implored Mr. Gloucester 
to bring me here to-day. Your mother and I and 
Cobden Duryee were schoolmates years ago." 

Clementine recognized her at once as the Prince's 
friend — the beautiful dancing lady who had been at 
Salsomagg^ore. 

" You don't like me ! " said Mme. de Montgenays, 

looking at her with critical but not unkindly eyes. 
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"Oh, please don't think that!" said Clementine. 
" I was startled at first, that's all." 

" Why not think it, little girl, when it is so ? You 
are not a bit like your mother if you can't face the 
truth." 

Clementine sat staring at her, subdued by an in- 
finite influence which she could not understand and 
was unable to combat. 

" Prince Riul has often told me about you," con- 
tinued Mme. de Montgenays ; " he thinks the world 
of you. Now you are blushing! Why, my dear 
child, your mother had every man, young and old, in 
the town wild about her, and she never thought any- 
thing about it. If you think she was an anget, get that 
idea out of your head " — and she gave one of her rare 
mirthless laughs. "But I don't want to tease you. 
Ask me things about her — that is what I came for. 
I hoped you would be glad to see me." 

"I am," said Clementine. 

"No, you are not. Never mind." 

It would have seemed profane, Clementine thouriit, 
to discuss her dead mother with this dashing, worldly 
individual, who had an air of wickedness, of un- 
hallowed fascination, of unlawful knowledge. Mr 
Gloucester meanwhile was moving the various trump- 
ery ornaments on the mantelshelf, wandering about 
the room, passing his hands through his white hair 
and muttering incoherent phrases. He could not call 
the meeting a success, and he began to be afraid lest 
Mme. de Montgenays should lose her capricious in- 
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tcrest in Clementine. He was becoming conscious 
of his own growing numbness to every duty, every 
tie, and he had enough heart still left to know that 
the girl might alienate, by her reserve, a strong if 
unsympathetic protector. But, as on all other occa- 
sions, he miscalculated La Belle Valentine's moods. 
She was too good-humored to resent Clementine's 
indifference — the girl's cold attitude appealed to her 
own peculiar cynicism, her sense of the ironic tragedy 
in life, and she promised herself much amusement 
in describing the whole scene later on to Cobden. 
All that she saw, heard, or learned was invariably re- 
garded as so much material for the entertainment, in 
some form, of the one human being whom she pas- 
sionately loved. 

" Well,** she said, rising, " I came to gratify my 
curiosity. I wanted to see Val's child. I am most 
agreeably disappointed. The trouble with me has 
been that I couldn't be satisfied with the two talents 
of silver and two changes of raiment. Now you 
could.'* 

Clementine had just time to notice once more how 
superbly Mme. de Montgenays carried herself, how 
handsome her face was in spite of its underlying 
hardness, and then she heard the words — 

"Good-by!** 

To her amazement she saw, on looking out of the 
window, her father getting into the hansom with the 
visitor. The poor gentleman was really hypnotized 
by his wife's vigor. He drove with her to Claridge*s, 
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and when she did not ask him to come upstairs and 
discuss the events of the afternoon with her and 
Mabel he felt a little hurt. So, lonely and morose, 
he walked away toward the Park, wonderiAg what the 
strange creature would do next. Her one remark in 
the cab had been : 

" She's a beauty, and she can keep her head. She 
will have to suffer, but she will arrive." 

Gloucester, who, like all timid persons, feared any- 
thing in the nature of prophecy, had trembled all 
over at this utterance. 

"Please God," he had said, "it will be for the 
best, whatever happens." He repeated this as he 
went on his way, finishing the pious hope with a pe- 
tition to Heaven for a brown pony — a prayer of his 
childhood, now remembered mechanicallyand uttered 
without thought. He nad- mumbled it at the end of 
the Doxology for years. 

Mme. de Montgenays had received a visit that 
morning from Mr, Carrow, of the 6nn of Messrs. 
Carrow and HoUingham, jewelers. Mr. Carrow had 
informed her, among other things, in the strictest 
confidence, that a lady of very high rank indeed was 
anxious to dispose by private treaty of a remarkable 
sapphire necklace. 

" Let me see it, " said La Belle Valentine. 

When, therefore, she returned from her expedition, 
Mr. Carrow was waiting in her sitting-room, with a 
large blue-velvet case in front of him on the table, 
talking to Mabel. The necklace was beautiful and 
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costly — two irresistible attractions to Mme. de Mont- 
genays. But she said she would have to think it 
over, and she would have to wear it first in order to 
see whether it suited her style. 

" I have to consider my style, Mr. Carrow," said she. 

Mr. Carrow, a man of taste and breeding, entirely 
agreed, and, on the understanding that she might 
wear it as an experiment that night at dinner, he left 
her with many polite assurances to the effect that he 
entertained no doubt of her success in the regal orna- 
ment. 

" Regal ? " she said sharply. He permitted a pru- 
dent smile to hover over his lips. 

" I thought as much,*' said she. 

Prince Constantine and Mr. Duryee were dining 
with her that night, and as the Prince's glance fell 
on the extraordinary jewels worn by his hostess he 
exclaimed, being impetuous and not well-mannered : 

" Hullo ! So my absurd mpther has sold them 
after all. It is too bad. " 

" Are they the Queen's.^ " she said softly. 

" I should think so. She must be mad." 

" She mustn't dream of selling them," said La 
Belle Valentine. " I couldn't think of allowing Her 
Majesty to make such a sacrifice." 

"She wants the money. Some of her sleeping 
dogs have been roused from their slumbers ! " 

" If she and I could meet," said Mme. de Mont- 
genays, "we might arrange the matter without an 
actual sale." 
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"My mother is bad at business — in fact, she is 
impossible in every human relation." 

" Would she consent to meet me ? " 

" God alone knows what she will do ! " said the 
young Prince roughly. " She lives by caprice " 

" If she would dine here, it could be kept a close 
secret " 

" Why on earth do you want to know my mother? 
She is not amusing; she is in exile, poor soul' she 
is tris grande dame — if you like that kind of thing, 
and she will be dreadfully afraid of you. She is 
painfully shy." 

" Will that matter — when I ask to meet her once 
only, and then to discuss an aSair which is rather to 
her advantage than mine.' " 

Duryee, who was standing by, enjoyed this short 
conversation. 

" Your Royal Highness must try and fix up the 
encounter," he observed. " Madame has set her heart 
on it." 

Constantine felt tempted to say that he regarded 
such a desire on Mme. de Montgenays's part as a 
piece of extreme impertinence, but his eyes were 
suddenly fascinated by the flash of the crown eems 
on her beautiful neck. 

" She is not a bad sort," he reflected, " and why 
offend Duryee ? " 

He promised to exert his powers of persuasion 
to their utmost, and he undertook to obtain the ex 
Queen's answer by the following morning, 
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Chapter XXV 

The DiscemmeAts of Spirits 

When a great friendship is once broken, it con- 
tinues like some solid frame made for a masterpiece 
from which the beautiful picture has been roughly 
cut. The^habit of confidence, the security tried by 
many tests, the knowledge gained by close inter- 
course remain, but the heart of it all is absent ; the 
charm, the love, and the sympathy are no more there. 
Felshammer saw Prince Paul almost daily, and the 
young man, unable to imagine the real cause of his 
secretary's altered manner, attributed it to the inhar- 
monious career he had so suddenly adopted. 

"The tenor of your reflections, Karl," he said 
gaily, "has convinced me that neither now nor at 
any other time ought you to have ventured into the 
City. Come back with me to Italy, and look at 
Florence from that old cemetery on the hill, and love 
the Botticelli Venus, and adore the Botticelli Ma- 
donnas. I used to think that marriage made men 
old, sour, and suspicious. I find I was mistaken. It 
is not the wife — it is the money-market. " 

" One can not stroll through life merely admiring 

works of art and enjoying romantic scenery. The 

bill has to be paid ! " snarled Felshammer. He 
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called on the Queen that day and found her with her 
confidential lady-in-waiting, the Countess von Gun- 
dling, a person of prodigious stupidity with round 
hazel eyes, a dead face, and a disheveled wig made 
of coarse gray hair. She worshiped her royal mis- 
tress, and once she had been disposed to protect Dr- 
Felshammer. That happy period had been outlived, 
however ; now she regarded him as an upstart who 
knew too much altogether about the august family 
and probably confided facts about each member of it 
to the press. It was, therefore, a grief to her when 
the Queen received him cordially as an old and trusted 
friend. 

" This is an inspiration ! " she said. " I was long- 
ing for some one who could give me good advice." 

The Countess von Gundling, in consequence of 
this speech, melted into tears and sniffed piteously 
during the rest of the interview. 

" We were discussing the propriety of my making 
the acquaintance of Mme. de Montgenays," added 
the Queen. 

"La Belle Valentine!" exclaimed Felshammer. 
"I can not imagine any circumstance which could 
bring that person and your Majesty together." 

The Countess was so far from feeling any gratitude 
for this unexpected support that she snapped out : 

"Who, pray, is to draw the line in these Radical 
ideas.' One endures every sort of impertinence from 
these parvem/s who seek to insinuate themselves into 
our positions, to displace the true aristocracy by the 
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force of wealth, audacity, and, I blush to say it, 
morals which acknowledge no sanction ! " 

"Do be calm, Wilhelmina ! ** said the Queen. 
" Mme. de Montgenays has genius-;-she is a supreme 
artist. In the case of such distinguished persons 
etiquette has always been relaxed. Besides, the 
meeting would be private.'* 

" Every paper will have the news to-morrow ! " said 
the Countess von Gundling. 

Felshammer, having perceived that the Queen had 
her curiosity aroused with regard to the famous 
dancer, was too diplomatic to oppose their meeting. 
At the same time he wondered how her name had 
been brought before the capricious lady. 

" She is a great friend of Paul's, and Con-Con has 
dined with her," observed the Queen, " and from all 
I hear she is not so bad as many creatures in the 
best society who behave far worse with no excuse — 
least of all the excuse of genius or beauty." 

Felshammer owned the truth of this charitable as- 
sertion and remembered that women of unimpeach- 
able virtue were always more severe toward the fail- 
ings of those in their own class than toward their 
humbler sisters in the human family, and, further, 
that they were invariably fascinated by the myste- 
rious lives of those enchanting beings who terminate 
their course of folly in cruel degradation, in prema- 
ture death, in comfort, in happy marriages, and some- 
times in great affluence. 

Several suppositions entered the secretary's brain, 
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but he had been told nothing about Prince Constaii- 
tine's contract with Hennann Gessner, and the Iai;gc 
sum of money drawn by Paul was still unexplained. 
He had never guessed the relationship between Mme. 
de Montgenays and Clementine, and he was mad- 
dened by the unanswerable enigmas which occurred 
to his mind — a mind which was little used to sus- 
pense. The Queen talked for two hours about the 
updesirability of mixing with Bohemians, and wound 
up, as she had intended to do at the beginning, by 
commanding the Countess to write a letter accepting 
La Belle Valentine's invitation to dinner. 

" It will please Riul and Con-Con," she said, "aud 
I think it is a mistake to hold aloof from persons who 
are respectful and loyal. It is also better to know 
how matters stand than to remain in the dark. This 
woman may have great power. Surely it is wiser to 
hear the opinions of those who wish one to succeed 
than to meet only, as I have done, supposed allies 
who are secretly anxious for my ruin ! " 

At this point the Countess sobbed aloud, struck 
her breast, and asked of what she was accused. 

" Imbecility," said the Queen sharply, "and there 
is nothing so dangerous." 

The secretary hastened to express his agreement 
with the royal sentiments, but he left the apartment 
in an ill-humor. What did it all mean ? Believing, 
or persuading himself that he ought to believe, that, 
if Clementine had been flattered by Prince Paul's 
attentions, she was lost, Felshammer determined to 
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make one more effort to save her. As to manner, he 
would endeavor to be gentle. He would conquer the 
girl's defiance by subduing his own love and by for- 
getting his own desires, and, with whatever difficulty, 
he would show such unselfishness that she would give 
him at least her trust for all time. Then, might she 
not learn the truth before it was too late.^ Might 
she not see that she was following vain hopes ? 

Mme. de Montgenays^ on receiving the Countess 
von Gundling's letter, danced round the room, 
clapped her hands, played the piano, and sang at the 
top of her voice. 

" What a triumph, Mabel ! " she cried. " What a 
perfectly elegant time we shall have ! '* Mr. Duryee 
was enchanted by her girlish enthusiasm and went 
himself to order the most perfect dinner which could 
be obtained in London. 

When the hour struck for the royal guest's arrival, 

the ex-dancer, in a gown of exquisite design, without 

jewels of any description, was waiting to receive the 

ex-Queen. The meeting between the two filled the 

onlookers with admiration. The graciousness of the 

royal lady, the superb humility of the Bohemian, left 

nothing to be desired, and, to the astonishment of no 

one more than the two principals themselves, the 

scene, the dinner, and the conversation passed with 

the utmost brilliancy. Old von Gundling, who wore 

an air of martyrdom till she realized that her bearing 

was not remarked, became playful long before the 

third course and permitted herself to laugh at Cobden 
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Duryee's American stories, whether she understood 
them or not. The millionaire had engaged, as i 
pleasant surprise, a famous tragedian, a violinist, aod 
a burlesque actor at five hundred guineas each to 
amuse the party after dinner. Tears of enjoyment 
rolled down the poor Queen's cheeks at the absunli- 
ties of the low comedian. She had never passed 
such a delightful evening. She heard about all the 
theaters, the gossip — modified — of theatrical circles, 
the talk — also modified — of the Stock Exchange. 

" These professional people really seem to get an 
enormous amount of variety out of life," she observed, 
when it was over, to the Countess, whose counte- 
nance was now fixed in a benevolent simper. " They 
seem more sincere than the others and more cheer- 
ful," she added, as she looked around her dreary sit- 
ting-room. "Of course, one would not wish to be 
like them, because that would involve too much, but 
I do wish that some of our very old and dear families 
had- equal skill in making one feel loved, and in en- 
tertaining generally. Perhaps Almighty God wishes 
me to do this poor Mme. de Montgenays some good 
by knowing her. I shall not draw back from what 
may be a divine mission t What was the name of 
that excellent entrie we had ? Do remember it ! " 

La Belle Valentine meanwhile was resting on the 
sofa, covered with an ostrich-feather rug, and enjoy- 
ing the recollection of her charming success. She 
considered the Queen the ideal of womanly tact in- 
telligence, beauty, and deportment. 
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Mr. Duryee drawled out : 

" She's a very nice lady, with splendid manners, and 
a good deal of horse-sense back of it all. But why did 
you really want to know her } I have been waiting 
for you to tell me." 

"Well," said his friend, "my idea was this — I 
want the Queen to see Clementine." 

" What good would that do .^ " asked Duryee. 

" It would show Ada Romilly that my child is 
treated with every possible consideration. " 

" You are somewhat elaborate in your methods," 
said Cobden dryly, " and they cost a lot of money." 
I am very thorough," said La Belle Valentine. 
I guess I take after mamma. She not only chose 
the text and hymns for her own funeral, but also se- 
lected what the mourners should have after returning 
from the cemetery. I remember she ordered some- 
thing hot, because it was in the late autumn, and she 
din*t want any one to catch a chill." 

" And she told them they would find the pickles in 
the cellar," added Mabel, "and said they must be 
sure to take them from the bottom of the jar, as those 
underneath were always the best. I tell you, she 
was a character! " 

She could look ahead," said Duryee. 
Well, I am like her," said Mme. de Montgenays 
— " I scan the horizon." 

" See here, Val," said Duryee kindly, " I hope you 
are not fixing up any romance between Clementine 
and Prince Paul. There is nothing in it, believe it 
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You'll get bitten, sure. Leave the whole scheme 
aione ! " 

" If I had listened to you, Cobden, all my life, I 
should be sitting old and forgotten at this minute in 
an asylum for tired-out farmers' wives ! " 

But Clementine had taken the reins into her own 
hands. She had resolved not to see Prince Paul for 
a month, and she arranged with her father to leave 
London that same day to visit her friend, Ruth Hol- 
lemacbe, who lived at Kew, 



Chapter XXVI 

Fa.te and the Unforeseen 

The little house at Kew, occupied by Ruth Holle- 
mache and her mother, was famous for its old red 
bam half hidden by sycamores, and its orchard. The 
dwelling itself, one of the cottages set in the midst 
of a large tract of fruit and vegetable farms situated 
between Richmond Park and the Thames, had once 
sheltered the great Cromwell. Two centuries later 
Wesley preached there, and the Emperor Louis Na- 
poleon, during his first exile, had used to sit on the 
fence of an adjoining field, smoking and drumming 
his heels as he dreamed of his future plans, and 
chatted, in neighborly talk, with Ruth's great-grand- 
father. Railways and disfiguring villas have now ob- 
structed a view which had extended to the river and 
beyond it ; the well-cultivated land has been cut into 
small holdings ; the starlings still chatter, the black- 
birds whistle, and the thrush sings, but the nightin- 
gales which once sang in the groves have gone. 
There was in the garden a lilac thicket which, pre- 
senting a splendid mass of color, grew almost as high 
as the window of Ruth's bedroom. A large walnut- 
tree, a plum-tree, a pear-tree, and an apple-tree had 

been planted on the stretch of lawn bordered, on one 
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side, by laburnum, white acacia, and maple, and on 
the other, by a privet hedge and beds of Mary lilies, 
purple flags and purple iris, syringa and jessamiae 
Clementine used to sit under the maples facing the 
ivy-covered porcii which led to the quaint paneled 
kitchen ; to the left she could see the aspen pollard 
quivering by the front gate, and to the right there 
was the orchard, which, especially beautiful in the 
blossoming-time, now, if less vivid during June, pre- 
sented a lovely design of young bright leaves against 
the sky. 

Mrs. Hollemache, who had inherited the house 
from her father — the last of a long generation of 
gentlemen farmers — was an invalid. Ruth, a girl of 
six-and-twenty, was engaged to be married to a lieu- 
tenant in the navy. She was a sweet, rather pen- 
sive creature, with a pale oval face and soft dark eyes 
which seemed to be expecting a happiness which was 
not yet attainable. As a distant relation of Basil 
Hollemache, she had been able to tell Clementine 
the little she had heard from members of the family 
about poor Lucie. Hollemache gossip on the subject 
was unfriendly, and Clementine found one more rea- 
son for grieving about the Prince and his conduct. 

It was Saturday afternoon; the girls were seated 
in the garden; Ruth was engaged in some plun 
needlework, a garment intended for her own simple 
trousseau, while Clementine, weary of town, sat with 
her hands in her lap, breathing in the soft air and 
enjoying the fragrance of the flowers. 
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" I wonder what you will really do with your life, 
Clem ? " Ruth said abruptly as she surveyed her com- 
panitHi's mobile face. *' Ever since you were a child 
I have always thought that you would have some kind 
of a romance. Mamma thought so too." 

"You don't seem to have been right so far," said 
Clementine. 

" But your friendship with Prince Paul is extraor- 
dinary — you don't seem to realize that. " 

" It isn't satisfactory," replied Clementine; "it is 
a friendship which spoils one for other friendships ; 
it may be very slight, and yet it comes between all 
others and interferes with them. You may remem- 
ber that I wanted nothing in the first place. There 
are days now when I almost wish I had never seen 
him at all." 

Ruth was not in perfect sympathy with her old 
playmate on this point, because she was contented 
herself, and she could imagine no better lot than to 
be the wife of her breezy lieutenant. She had a 
placid, sensible mind, and, altho she was too loyal to 
discuss Clementine with Augusta and Leonore, she 
had often acknowledged, in conversation with her 
own mother, that Clem's life had already been spoiled 
more or less by these gaudy celebrated acquaintances 
in a society beyond her proper sphere. Clementine 
had never told her about the last interview with 
Prince Paul, but Ruth felt by instinct that some 
strange excitement was stirring the girl's heart. She 
had a new and startling beauty — the evanescent 
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chann of dawn with its changing lights, its melting 
promise, its intangible glow, and, for the moment, 
she seemed enveloped in an atmosphere which sepa- 
rated her from the pollution of the ordinary world 
Ruth was about to ask a few discreet questions when 
they were both disturbed by the sound of cab-wheels. 
The vehicle stopped at their gate, and Dr. Felsham- 
mer stepped out. 

" Is that the Prince? " said Ruth. 

Clementine, turning pale, explained who it was as 
he crossed the pathway and, unannounced, came to- 
ward them. 

" I can not pretend that I do not see you," he sad, 
with assumed ease ; " you forgive the informality. 
What a delightful spot ! It makes me careless of all 
my troubles. " 

Ruth remembered that she had an engagement at 
the parish-room and soon left them. Already she 
had decided that such a suitor ought not to be dis- 
couraged. 

"You are angry with me for coming," said he, 
when Miss Hollemache had gone, " but they gave me 
your address at your lodgings, and I drove here im- 
mediately. What is the use of denying it ? I can't 
keep away. " 

" I am very tired of London," replied Clementine. 
" As I told you before, I wanted to escape to Tou- 
raine, or some old French town. This was nearer, 

but " 

"You can not escape your fate," said Felshammcr 
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huskily. " I believe you are trying to hide, but, 
wherever you go, it will follow you and find you out." 

" Even so. Then let it find me in peaceful sur- 
roundings — with those I can love and trust." 

"Well, you can trust me, altho you will not love 
me. I won't surrender. Why should I? You are 
the one thing on this -earth I want. You are little 
more than a child ; you see life and men in an arti- 
ficial light. In a year's time you will be laughing at 
many of the notions you have now." 

"Then I must wait for the change. If it is to 
come, it will come." 

" Why waste a whole year ? Take my word for it." 

"You don't understand! I am happier this way 
than I could be in any other way that you could sug- 
gest. " 

Felshammer felt to the bottom of his soul that the 
self-willed girl was desperate. There was evil round 
about her, temptation in prospect, the cynical and the 
unscrupulous were in her path. How could he best 
display the mockery of egotistic love .' 

" You used to know Mile. Savary, the actress, and 
all her friends, when you were a child ? " he asked 
suddenly. 

" Yes." 

" You could not have understood her life, but you 
must have seen that it was not enviable. And take 
the lives of girls of another caste. Brieux and 
Sudermann have written plays about them. They 
are bom with pretty faces and good brains; they 
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surpass all their relatives ; they grow to despise the 
rough fellows of their fathers* set ; they attract men 
of higher position. They either return to their own 
class and their own people, or they die, when they 
are sensitive, of broken hearts. Those who are not 
sensitive are below consideration. They know their 
way through a world which they find entirely con- 
genial. Now, I do not compare you with Mile 
Savary, or with these girls I have just described. 
But the same difficulties — less squalid, perhaps, yet 
just as painful — occur in every g^de of society. 
There seems to be no remedy.** 

" There is no remedy while the girls themselves 
are willing to accept a false position,** said Clemen- 
tine; " their own conduct justifies, in most cases, the 
misery which they have to suffer.** 

" Women are so afraid of loneliness, " said Fels- 
hammer. " Existence can so soon become for them 
dull, barren, gray, and inane. And they drift into 
these hopeless, terrible attachments ; they do not see 
that they were not made to give love, but to accept 
it. They squander their devotion on a sex which re- 
quires devotion in its infancy, or in illness only. A 
prudent woman will permit herself to be worshiped, 
protected, provided for ; she keeps a close guard over 
her own affections.** 

" I agree with you." 

" Then what have you against me.^** he said pas- 
sionately. " I don*t ask for your love. I haven't 
Paul's manners and ways, but I am a man of my 
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word. When I offer you my whole life, I mean my 
whole life. And I am so afraid for you — so horribly 
afraid ! " 

"Why?" said Clementine. "Why? And what 
do you fear ? " 

" Everything that is most tragic," he replied. " He 
will make you believe in him because he will believe 
in himself. But his sentimental mistake will be 
your eternal sorrow. Sorrow — that's what I fear for 
you." 

" You have said that I can't escape my destiny." 

" Let us suppose, " he said, " that I am your des- 
tiny. We need not stickle for petty points of ro- 
mance. You are beautiful ; you carry romance with 
you. You see what an awkward fool I am at com- 
pliments, but you know what I mean." 

" Isn't it always a failure when we try to meet 
as friends and talk about indifferent things?" said 
Clementine, speaking even more coldly than she 
wanted to. 

" Well, romance wouldn't suit me, nor would I suit 
romance, " he continued ; " you are heartless, you are 
proud " 

" I don't think so — at least, not now. I may have 
been proud once." 

" I dare say I am a brute, yet I can understand a 
few things. You are frettii^ about Paul. Oh, I can 
see it ! He is written all over your face, and he is 
written in your eyes. It is Paul — Paul — Paul — every- 
where I look. And the whole time I can hear your 
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thoughts running on I^ul — Paul — Piiul — no matter 
what you are saying or what you are doing. It talies 
some nerve to stand it when one is an impatient man 
— as I am." 

" But you have no right to feel impatient with me. 
My thoughts are not your business." 

"They have become my business unhappily. I 
can not help myself. Therefore I should be a veiy 
weak fool to give in — a very weak fool ! " 

"It is hopeless," said the girl firmly, "and, if I 
were dead, it could not be more hopeless." 

" You have said something of the kind once be- 
fore," replied Felshammer, " but our wills seem well 
matched. You call out the best in my soul and the 
worst in my temper. You are pale and your hands 
are cold. I can't bear to see you look sad. It hurts 
me if I think you are suffering." 

" I must beg you to leave me at least — if you can 
not avoid these scenes," said Clementine; "they ex- 
haust me — they humiliate me." 

"That's true — you misunderstand alt I say. Well, 
I beg your pardon. You must foipve me. If you 
would only trust me a little — I love you infinitely; 
I would not annoy you or wound you by a word or a 
took — but life without you begins to be insupport- 
able. Men do not like to have their lives disturbed 
and disorganized. You say that you can never live 
with me, and I can not live without you. We have 
reached that stage. How will it end ? I am not to 
blame for any of this — there is no one responsible. 
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Perhaps I am your curse, and you are mine. That 
first day when you carae into the church I felt as I 
had never felt before. I have known hundreds of 
pretty girls " 

She glanced with terror at the love which was al- 
most hatred in his excited face, and especially in his 
threatening eyes. 

"You imagine," she faltered; "you persuaded 
yourself." 

" You may as well tell a man who has a knife in 
his heart that he feels no pain. I have worn you 
out, however, and, as usual, I have injured my own 
cause. I believe I am possessed. I don't pretend 
to know myself in this character. But I can not help 
it. I struggle against it as a weakness, as folly, as 
madness, and the more I struggle the deeper I get 
involved. Poor child, the fault is in human nature — 
not in either of us ! " 

There had been so much truth in Felshammer's 
words, and he spoke with such sincerity, that Clem- 
entine felt completely dominated by his mind, altho 
he had no power over her heart. She seemed almost 
magnetized by the spell of his 6erce mood, which, 
like all manifestations of real strength, whether in 
ideas or in emotion, made its own law and overmas- 
tered every deterrent The man's obstinate convic- 
tion that Clementine was being gradually drawn into 
the most appalling mistake possible to an impetuous 
and chivalrous woman gave a note of peculiar fervor 
to his voice. 
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"The spirit of revolt is in you," he continued; 
" you do not see why things should be as they are. 
You do not see why you should sacrifice your happi- 
ness, your pride, your youth to a tyrannical etiquette. 
For it is a question of etiquette — not morality, not 
heaven, not hell. All the conditions are worldly in 
the narrowest sense — the human vital conditions are 
wholly disregarded. Prince Paul may have been 
pitchforked out of his country; they may have 
changed his residence — they can not change his hered- 
itary prejudices. He feels, in spite of himself, that 
his flesh and blood are vastly superior to ours; the 
sentiment is possibly unconscious, but it is knit up 
in his very bones." 

Clementine remained immovable, oppressed, irre- 
sistibly subdued, yet in utter opposition. 

"But," she said presently, " if I refuse to acknowl- 
edge or accept those conditions— what then ? " 

" You may refuse, perhaps you will refuse, them — 
but it will embitter you. Every day I meet men and 
women who have withstood the cramping social laws, 
but what is the result? They become ironical or 
contemptuous toward others who have had neither 
the strength, nor the inclination, nor the courage to 
do the same. And that is what I dread for you — 
either a ruined life or a spoilt nature." 

"Whatever happens," said Clementine, "I must 
bear it alone. You can not help me." 

" Am I to regard that as your final decision ? " said 
Felshammer, with a hard laugh. " My dear child. 
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you can not dispose of me so easily. Tell me one 
thing — has the Prince made any proposition to you ? 
For his sake, tell me." 

The girl hesitated ; then she replied : 

" I have no fault to find with him. I do not think 
him weak, selfish, or vain." 

" That is not the truth ! " exclaimed Felshammer, 
in anger. " I repeat, that is not the truth. You 
know that he is all three; you are trying to niake 
him out a hero. You forget that I am his most in- 
timate friend." 

" It would be a difficult fact to remember at the 
present moment ! " said Clementine dryly. 

" I dare say you think I am disloyal, but you are 
more to me than he has ever been or could ever be. 
I see plainly that he has spoken to you and gained 
your confidence. I am trying to save you, altho you 
won't let me. There's the eternal woman — you are 
all the same. I wish you were dead. " He looked 
her well in the face, studied each feature, sighed 
deeply, and repeated : 

" Yes, I wish you were dead. If you were dead, 
I could be just to you. As it is, there are hours 
when I believe, you are capable of anything, any de- 
ceit, any folly. It is not your fault. It is my un- 
speakable curse. And so, I wish you were dead." 

Then he turned away, and, smiling quietly to him- 
self, as men do who are sustained through ridicule, 
disaster, and persecution by a fixed sublime or insane 
idea, he left the garden. 
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Ruth and Clementine were sitting at supper that 
same evening when the maid announced a visitor for 
Miss Gloucester. He had written his name on a 
card which was enclosed in an envelope. 

"At this hour?" asked Ruth, glancing at the 
clock. It was past nine. " What a strange time to 
come ! " 

She felt dismayed, even alarmed, on her friend's 
account, and feared that Clementine had fallen into 
the easy customs of Bohemian society. She saw too 
the girl's agitation, the sudden brilliant light in her 
eyes, the flush of joy which mounted to her cheeks. 

" Oh, Clemmie," she exclaimed, when the servant 
had gone out, "if it is Prince Paul, don't see him! 
Why should he call at this time in the evening? 
What can he mean.^ Doesn't it show that he is 
selfish and inconsiderate? He compromises you and 
you don't seem to care! Try not to like him ! Try 
to be firm ! There are no two loves possible for you 
— if you once give yours to him, you will have none 
left for any one else. In the end, you will just be 
broken." 

Clementine looked impatient, but Ruth caught her 
arm and held her back. 

" I do want you to see what all this means," she 

persisted ; " this is not life — this is exceptional ; you 

must look more carefully where you are going. You 

have that uncommon vein in your character which 

ought to make you cautious; you know, too, that 

you are very handsome. Handsomeness won't last, 
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Clementine, and a man like the Prince wouldn't care 
for anything else. What will you do when you grow 
older?" 

" I can die," said Clementine defiantly. 

"Oh, no, you won't!" said Ruth. "That is the 
tragedy of every woman's life. She is pretty for a 
few years and old for a great many. If you want to 
be happy, you must love some one who takes love in 
a solemn way. " 

" Men who tell one that they take love solemnly 
are almost always superficial," replied Clementine; 
" and they are constant, in many cases, merely be- 
cause they are lazy, or because they have neither en- 
thusiasm nor imagination. I want to be loved reck- 
lessly white I am loved, and when I am no longer 
loved — as I have said — I can die. Your warnings 
are too late, Ruth." 

Nevertheless, she did not go at once to Prince 
Paul. Ruth heard her running lightly upstairs, and 
she followed, because, having entered her protest, 
she now felt at liberty to enjoy the excitement of 
seeing Clementine prepare for the forthcoming inter- 
view. 

"I don't want to keep him waiting so long that he 
will think I am changing my dress," said Clem, as 
she put some flowers in her belt, while Ruth opened 
the box which contained her best hair-combs — old 
Spanish ones made of tortoiseshell, amber, gold, and 
enamel. 

Prince Paul was trying to interest himself in the 
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pictures on the wall of the small drawing-room when 
Clementine opened the door. 

"Surely," he exclaimed, going to meet her, "you 
did not expect me to wait a month ? You are not 
surprised to see me?" He seemed nervous, and he 
talked rapidly. 

" Don't you think it ought to surprise me — to find 
you unwise ? " 

" Ah, c^re amie ! I have quite done with wisdom. 
What a charming little house ! I like to see the blue 
night outside the window. The sky is full of stan. 
It reminds me of that evening at Salsomaggiore^ 
when we stood on the balcony and talked about Peer 
Gynt. I remember every word you said, every move- 
ment you made — it is unforgettable. Oh, how happy 
I am to be with you again — yes — I am perfectly 
happy ! And you ? " 

" I am happy too. " 

"That is right. You are the one being in the 
world who seems able to idealize life for me. I can 
not, I will not take it as it appears ; I have burnt my 
ships; I have put everything away from my exist- 
ence, my future, my duty, my ambition — everything 
except you. I needed you always. The love I feel 
for you is not ordinary love at all. You are part of 
myself — the other half of my soul. A chance — a 
divine chance — brought us together. Such good for- 
tune does not come to one man out of five thousand. 
And you ask me to think about it for another month ! 
Impossible I " 
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" What am I to do ? " answered Clementine. " 
am poor; I am not a PriDcess." 

" Haven't I just said, dearest, that you are par 
of myself ? " 

" I should like to think so," she replied, smil 
ing. 

His handsome face lit up with triumph and un 
feigned joy. When two beings love each othei 
however, their emotions are in such true accord tha 
the normal, if unconscious, struggle for supremac; 
which continues in all mere friendships does no 
exist. Delays, misunderstandings, and reproofs be 
tween lovers arise from some fault, some deficit 
some real cause for doubt in the actual affection o 
one or the other. But as soon as a devotion is rec 
ognized as ptire and absolute all smaller thoughts, al 
common human fears vanish, and the heart for th 
first time shows its original simplicity. Clementin' 
saw and felt that Paul was at last in earnest. H' 
was still ^oistic, still the critical student of his owi 
intelligence, sensations, and sentiments — even loV' 
can not alter a man's essential character — but h' 
was serious, sobered; he spoke the truth in hi 
own way; when he said that he cared more for he 
than for any one else in the world he meant it 
he believed it, and it was the case. He no longe 
questioned himself in the matter, and she did no 
question him. 

" You see " he stammered, suddenly losing hi 

command of words. 
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"Yes," she said, "t see. I think we can help 
each other. I think we belong to each other. "BcA 
don't call it a mere chance." 

He kissed her forehead and her hair, restrained by 
a reverence and moved by a stronger, more intimate 
feeling than the common impulse to touch some one 
who is beautiful or charming. She seemed to him a 
creature apart from all he had ever known. Her 
eyes, which were always direct and peaceful in their 
glance, had none of the uncertainty, the morbid de- 
fiance, the restlessness, the reproach, the desire al- 
most beseeching and incessant for admiration which 
had attracted hira so often in those of other 
women. It flattered his egoism to detect in that 
radiant, incomparable, innocent girl the profound 
and tangible expression of the best in his own secret 
nature. 

" You wanted all or nothing," he said, " and now I 
offer all I have — it seems too little. I can't be idle; 
I could not lead the life of the rural English duke, 
and I may not meddle in politics. The one career 
open to me is in the financial world. I shall work 
under Cobden Duryee." 

He was surprised to find himself able to speak 
quietly at such a moment of plain affairs. He had 
imagined many romantic, passionate love-scenes be- 
tween Clementine and himself; serenity of this 
kind was, perhaps, not to be imagined. He felt 
already that they were united forever; that they 
had never been separate; that they were in spirit 
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and body identical. So he drifted gradually into 
a conversation which was the literal utterance of 
his thoughts as they came — plans for their mar- 
riage and their common future. When the clock 
chimed ten, he apologized for the lateness of his 
visit 

"But I couldn't wait," he said; "it had to be set- 
tled. To-morrow you shall meet my mother and 
Con-Con; I'll observe the strictest etiquette! It 
is absurd, yet I know one must think of these 
things." 

Five minutes after he had left the house, Ruth 
ran, with a white scared face, into the room where 
Clementine still stood entranced with happiness. 

" Did you hear that shot," she exclaimed, " a pistol 
shot?" 

" No," said Clementine, " I heard nothing. " 

" I may be fanciful, but I am sure some one 
has been hurt," said Ruth; "there was a sort of 
cry too. It was terrible. Did the Prince drive 
away ? " 

" He walked to the station. " 

The girls stared at each other. Clementine put 
out her band and the two hurried out into the garden. 
All was quiet 

" Shall we go a little way up the road ? " suggested 
Ruth, peering and straining her eyes. Clementine 
nodded, but her fingers were too numb to lift the 
gate latch. Ruth opened the gate; they passed 
through, and some, distance down the lonely road 
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they saw a dark object lying in their way. "I a 1 
afraid," said Ruth, and she bung back. 

Clementine went forward. Presently Ruth heiri j 
her calling : 

" Ruth ! Ruth ! " 

The object in the path was the body of Prina I 

Paul. 



Chapter XXVII 
Dr. Felshammer Writes History 

EfGHT days after the news of the attempted assas- 
sination of Prince Paul of Ursevillc-Beylestein had 
been called from every street comer and talked of in 
every club throughout the civilized world, Felsham- 
mer sent the following letter to his old friend Frank 
Hollemache at Berlin : 

You may well ask for the true facts of this curious 
affair. The newspapers are extraordinarily well- 
informed on many points — indeed, I am amazed at 
the details which they have been able to discover 
and publish — but, as usual, the whole impression 
given is a false one. Far too much, for instance, has 
been made of the point that the Prince was fired at 
in a lane not more than fifty yards from the residence 
of Mrs. Gerald Hollemache, where he had been call- 
ing on Clementine Gloucester, who actually found 
him later lying on the road, Ruth Hollemache was 
. with her. The natural inference is that the unknown 
assassin was an anarchist, who, having followed Paul 
to this lonely rendezvous, seized the opportunity to 
attack him on his way homeward. An element of 
scandal, wholly misleading, uncalled for, and cruel, 
has thus been introduced. Here, I think, the Prince 
himself deserves blame. When he recovered from 
the first shock, he pretended that his injury was a 
slight accident, insisted on escorting the girls back 
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to the house, refused all help, and then walked a lof 
distance to some liveiy stable, where he hired a can- { 
veyance. At last, barely conscious, and sufferii^» ' 
vere pain, he reached Claridge's Hotel, where, afto 
a consultation, the surgeons, who had been hastil; 
summoned, decided that his chances of recovery wet 
not out of the question. He kept calling out fa 
Clementine — this after his senseless precautions- 
and from the odd phrases he dropped from time to 
time in his delirium these people readily gathered 
that he was involved in some love entanglement 
The Queen and Con-Con showed their genuine grid 
in characteristic fashion. Her Majesty disturW 
the patient by sobbing and praying at the top of her 
powerful voice all night long. Princess Marie had 
to sit in a room on the floor below chewing her 
pocket-handkerchief and shedding torrents of tears. 
Why do women almost invariably add a grotesque 
note to tragedy ? Sachs and Bickersteth loitered in 
the corridor, seeing journalists, messengers, doctws, 
and official personages. Need I say that the ladies- 
in-waiting lost their nerve, and Mme. de Monteenays, 
with her unfailing genius, proved a friend in need to 
the poor Queen ? The Queen can not exist out of 
her sight, and La Belle, whose manners have become 
incomparably courtly, rules her with a rod of iroa 
A case of infatuation. I^ul is dangerously ill, and, 
if he pulls through, he can not hope to be the man he 
was. Shall I confess that his folly in this present 
case has taxed my patience to the breaking- point? 
What has Miss Gloucester done that she should be 
compromised in this way? No one can see her; she 
is prostrated; her family are indignant; the Queen 
does not hesitate to say that the poor girl lured T^ul 
to his ruin and was in league with the anarchists. I 
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quote this to illustrate the imbecility of ordinarily 
intelligent people. Mme de Montgenays, on the 
other hand, defends Miss Gloucester. 

" Your Majesty," said La Belle to the Queen, " I 
know all about Alfred Gloucester's daughter. She is a 
beautiful, sweet young creature. Her mother was a 
friend of mine. The Prince has often talked to me 
of Clementine. He loves her." 

" He must be mad ! " sobbed the august Charlotte. 
" Who but an idiot would fall in love with a jeune 
filUf" 

When I want the brutal rhetoric of common sense 
I listen to ladies of blameless virtue. And tell me 
this — was there ever, at any time, a real note of the 
grandiose in anything } One hears that religion once 
was able to invest even hypocrisy with a kind of 
grandeur. Hypocrisy, however, is slowly dying out, 
and the candor of modem souls would be sublime if 
the souls themselves were not, for the greater part, 
squalid. One would prefer them to be less truthful. 
I am grieved, disenchanted with the world, sick, not 
of life as I could feel it, but as I see it manifested 
around me. You will say that the strain of the last 
week and the poison of the Stock Exchange have told 
on my nerves. Possibly. Yet beyond and above any 
physical malaise there is death in my heart. I begin 
to suspect that I see the world as it is, and that it is 
in every respect ignominious. Our greatest passions 
can be traced to our meanest instincts, and the fine 
names we have invented for successful selfishness 
mean no more in reality than the base ones which 
we contemptuously bestow on the selfishness which 
fails. I'll add no more now. But let me assure you in 
conclusion that this is no mood. All that existence 
holds for me now is distress, agony, and nausea. 
3>S 
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When be had signed this, he sealed it in an en- 
velope and locked it away with many others, also 
sealed, addressed to one or two individuals, and uo- 
sent, in a despatch-box. It was Sunday afternoon, 
and he had formed the habit of calling weekly U 
Carlington House to see Rachel Bickersteth. Some- 
times she was too ill to receive him, but, as a rule, 
she gave htm tea in the still garden, where the lawn 
looked like the lifeless grass which grows in old cem- 
eteries. An Indian client had given Mr, Bickersteth 
a present of some beautiful white peacocks, and these 
alien birds moped in the tree near Rachel's chair 
Felshammer was beginning to regard the Quakeress 
as his only true friend, and he found a peace in her 
society which could usually restore his temper or his 
spirits to something resembling contentment. This 
day he hoped, as he had never hoped before, that 
she would be well enough to talk to him. He 
caught himself murmuring, "Thank God," when, 
with the customary pomp which no longer excited his 
ridicule, be was ushered into the octagonal boudoir 
at the end of a gallery and three large saloons. 
Rachel was reading a book on financial matters by 
Paul de Rousiers, and she flushed slightly as Fels- 
hammer expressed his surprise at her choice. 

" A new departure for you," said he; "what does 
it mean? " 

" I begin to feel my ignorance of these things," 
she replied. 

Then she noticed that his hair had turned gray, 
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that his face was drawn, that he had the air of one 
who was on the brink of a serious crisis. 

"You take Prince Paul's illness too much to 
heart," she exclaimed, speaking with a vehemence 
which was altogether new in his experience of her 
character ; " but why are you so anxious ? He is get- 
ting better. Surely you do not fear that there will 
be further attempts upon him ? " 

Felshammer looked at her strangely and said with 
■terrible irony : 

" Who can tell ? Now that he knows that he is a 
marked man, he can never feel safe so long as he 
lives. " 

" And have they no suspicion — no clew ? " 

" Nothing whatever. You see, that road by the 
Hollemaches' place is deserted; it might be in the 
heart of the country altho it is so near the station. 
One could well say that it looks as tho he had been 
preordained to go straight to his doom there." 

"I suppose an anarchist shot him," said Rachel; 
" it could not have been by any chance a private 
enemy." 

"An enemy?" repeated Felshammer. 

" Yes. Hasn't he been reckless in the past — espe- 
cially with regard to women ? " 

" It is strange that you should think of this possi- 
bility," said Felshammer slowly; "an idea of the 
kind occurred to me. But, frankly, it won't bear 
analysis." 

" Jealousy," said Rachel, " can excuse many crimes. 
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A jealous man would have made more sure of his '. 
death — that is, if the whole thing were planned. 
There might have been no plot. The Prince may be 
able to throw light on the subject when he is better." ' 

" There are moments when the gruesome, hideous • 
business seems a nightmare," said Felshammer, sit- 
ting with his hands clasped and his head bowed: "I 
can tell myself it is not true, it never happened 
When I go into Paul's room and see him lying there 
on the bed, with his ghastly face and all the atrocious 
paraphernalia of surgery about him, the nurses and 
doctors, the poor Queen wailing and the boy himself 
moaning and calling in his delirium — even then, with 
my eyes on all that, I am sometimes able to say to 
myself, ' You will wake up ! ' I used to love him 
better than any one in the world, I thought him so 
handsome, so brilliant, so romantic. Imagine me 
caught by romance 1 I made myself blind to all bis 
faults, I would not admit that his follies were more 
than the picturesque audacities of youth." 

" What made yoii change? " asked Rachel. 

" He disappointed me. I began to see, little by 
little, perfidy, a colossal loveless egoism, a consuming 
vanity; perhaps I was as bad, even worse, myself, 
but he seemed able to indulge his nature whereas I 
had to control mine. I bad admired him for what I 
took to be his superiority to myself; he sank to my 
level — lately I was able to consider him too often as 
my inferior. And I hate my inferiors. They show 
me my own lowest possibilities too clearly. I am 
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drawing my spirit in pleasant colors, I know. But, 
for some reason, I don't mind your hearing the 
truth." 

" Has Miss Gloucester seen him yet? " 

" She can $ee no one. Wouldn't it be humorous 
if all this killed her?" He laughed, and looked, 
with despair in his features, at Rachel. 

" Does she care — so much ? " asked Mrs. Bicker- 
steth. 

" Body and soul. I am certain of that " 

" Poor child ! " said Rachel, tightening her grasp 
on the book she still held. 

" Poor child indeed ! Do you wonder that I can not 
forgive him ? " 

" Could he have guessed," said Rachel, dropping 
her eyes, "that you were especially interested one 
way or the other ? " 

"We never discussed her. Besides, latterly be 
and I were estranged He became secretive." 

" And she — did she say nothing ? " 

" She took pleasure in woimding me whenever his 
name came up between us. The best women are 
cruel when they wish to defend the men they love. 
I never blamed her. " 

" How long is it since you saw Miss Gloucester ? " 

"It was that very day," he replied huskily; "I 
went down in the afternoon." 

" And the Prince called in the evening? " 

" So I gather," he said, after a short pause. 

Neither of them spoke for some minutes. But, as 
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she lived so much alone, she had kept the faculty of 
hearing unuttered thoughts — a faculty which is 
wrongly thought supernatural, because it becomes 
either dead or dissipated in the traffic of constant 
affairs. Her countenance suffered a dreadful change, 
the book fell from her fingers, she stood up and went 
with outstretched hands toward her wretched com- 
panion. He remained rigid, altho he accepted her 
pity, and, unflinching, met the awful question in her 
eyes. Then she moved away, picked up the dropped 
book, placed it on the table, and went back to him, 
taking his hands and looking into his face once more. 

"He isn't going to die," she said; " it wasn't to 
end like that. They used to tell me when I was a 
child that God was full of compassion. I thought so 
till I lost the boys. Then I said it was a lie. But 
I begin to understand now. I have sorrowed so 
much that you can believe me and you can trust me. 
Paul will not die," 

" Do you think I want him to live? " he asked. 

" I know you do," she answered gently. 



Chapter XXVIII 
Felshft-mmer Speaks 

Another week passed. Prince Paul's case had 
excited a great amount of interest ; no ear was closed 
to the whispers which made every attendant circum- 
stance sensational, and the season, which had been in 
a number of ways dull, received a certain importance 
from the fact that, during its course, an Urseville- 
Beylestein had narrowly missed a violent death. 
Altho Clementine had never been allowed to attend 
merely fashionable gatherings, she was known in 
society as a singularly beautiful girl belonging to 
one of the oldest families in the kingdom. Rumors 
of an astonishing, even malicious kind spread from 
cluD to club and from circle to circle till Mr. 
Gloucester found himself harshly criticized on the 
serious ground that he had permitted his young 
daughter to be compromised in a most deplorable 
way. The anger of his relatives (and among them 
many remote connections now classed themselves), 
while violent, rhetorical, and just, was somewhat 
assuaged, it must be owned, by the fact that the 
erring lady's name had been associated with that of 
an exiled prince. On all sides one heard people 
murmuring : " It is awful ! That cousin of mine, 
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Alfred Gloucester, must be mad. What will bectHne 
of Clementine ? " 

Clementine, who had sunk at first under the ter- 
ror and anxiety caused by the Prince's misfortune, 
took nevertheless such confidence from the knowledge 
of his love that the world seemed to have lost its 
power to wound her. Whether for happiness or sor- 
row, she saw the work of God in all that had 
occurred, and, resolving to be the mistress at least 
of her own movements, she oCFered no reply to the 
questions which filled the air. Paul asked for her 
constantly, and at last the physicians agreed that if 
some meeting could be arranged between them his 
chances of a swift recovery would be greater. Under 
pressure, with tearful misgivings, and fortified by 
the advice of Mme. de Montgenays, Queen Charlotte 
gave her consent to the proposal, and Mr. Gloucester 
was astonished to receive an autograph letter frc»n 
the august lady herself asking him to bring his 
daughter privately to visit the Prince. 

Gloucester took the communication at once to La 
Belle Valentine, on whom he called as frequently 
as possible now in the hope of securing even five 
minutes of her valuable time. In boundless good- 
nature she would listen to his complaints about his 
health and his mistakes, meeting them always with 
some shrewd counsel based on her unemotional yet 
soothing philosophy. After reading the Queen's 
communication, she observed : 

" You don't want anything better than that The 
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marriage will have to take place. That is what Paul 
is playing hard for. He's a man. I like him. So 
does Cobden. The marriage will take place." 

Mr. Gloucester, unable to grasp this thought, aat 
shaking his head and repeating : 

"That will never do — never! Horace Walpole 
had a niece who married a royal duke, and then, of 
course, there was Mrs, Fitzherbert, but the times 
have changed." 

"You are way behind the age, Alfred," replied 
his wife. "You don't see that a reaction against 
snobbery is coming. The world is getting much 
more healthy; it still thinks far too much about 
money, but all the strong folks are coming right 
along ID splendid style. Clementine is among the 
strong ones." 

" But," gasped Mr. Gloucester, " how could a girl 
of quiet tastes be happy with a man in Prince Paul's 
position — with the fear, too, of assassination ever 
before him ? " 

La Belle looked wise, pursed up her mouth, and 
said: 

" I am not talking any more to-day. I have an idea 
about that anarchist. I do not worry about him." 

Clementine was in the garden at Kew when her 
father came to her with the Queen's message. 

" I knew he would send for me," she said quietly, 
"and I know, too, that he will get well." 

" Has he ever paid you any addresses, my dear? " 
asked Mr. Gloucester, much agitated. 
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Clementine blushed and began to laugh. 

" Should I go to him, papa," she said, witb i 
charming smile, " if we did not understand eadi 
other ? " She saw agreement written on Mr. Glouas- 
ter's comforted and radiant face. 

Felshammer happened to be waiting in the cor- 
ridor outside Prince Paul's apartments when Mr. 
Gloucester and Clementine arrived. The unhappy 
secretary, whose eyes still kept their look of angry 
suffering, conquered his inner trouble and made an 
effort to speak. But the'girl was so absorbed in the 
ecstatic prospect of seeing Paul again that she passed 
by, loverly in her trembling joy, without noticing a 
single bystander. Felshammer watched the two visi- 
tors admitted ; he saw the door closed again, barring 
him out, as it were, forever from the lives to whom 
he had given every passion of his soul. He went 
away to find Rachel, and broke down completely Id 
her presence. 

"All I have'done," he said at last, "is to bring 
them nearer together and make their marriage all but 
a necessity. What am I to do ? I can not remain 
here ; I can not bear to see them together, and I can 
not bear myself alone. " 

"I think," said Rachel gravely, "that you will 
never be able to rest till you have told him the 
truth." 

"What!" he exclaimed. 

" I think," she repeated quietly, " that you ought 
to tell him." 
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Felshammer looked furtively round the room, and 
then lowered his voice till it was all but inaudible. 

" Do you want me to give myself up ? What would 
be the use? It is pure sentimentality to imagine 
that I feel the least remorse. I do not.'* 

" I want you to let Paul know as much as you 
know." 

" You are like all good women," he said roughly ; 
"you ask too much." 

But he could not forget her wish. It followed him 
through the days and nights — an invisible companion. 
At last he heard that Prince Paul had formally 
renounced his right, such as it was, to the throne of 
Urseville-Beylestein. The enraged ex-Queen sent 
for Felshammer and poured out curses on the ruined 
careers of both her sons. 

"Self-indulgent and miserable fools!" she 
screamed. "Heaven in its wrath will smite them 
to the earth. Unworthy of their calling ! Heedless 
of my voice ! Let them rush to their well-merited 
doom ! Their girls and their horses, their cards and 
their dissolute friends are the talk of the whole 
world ! I have brought forth manikins — not men. " 

The Princess Marie, who was present, wearing a 
very tight tailor-made dress, stifled a bitter cry, and 
looked, with overflowing eyes, at the secretary. 

" People do not care any more for the old ideas," 
she began, but her voice broke, and, for fear she 
should lose every atom of self-control, she bit her 
lip, the clumsy lip of her famous race, till it bled. 
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"Marie and I represent the great traditions of 
Europe," said the ex-Queen. " Our hearts will break 
in silence and we may be forgotten before our 
epitaphs can be engraved. But, bless God, who is 
above all, He is our Support." She paused and 
added : " Come, my poor child, with me to Biarritz ! " 

The Princess smiled even through her grief at this 
absurd anti-climax. A season with her at Biarritz 
rose before her mind ; she heard the wild conversa- 
tion, she saw the ridiculous train of religious and 
artistic impostors who followed in Her ex- Majesty's 
wake — the spiritualists, the Christian scientists, the 
false prophets, the cackling old nobles with their 
wives, sisters, and daughters, the loyal adherents to 
the exiled family, the jewelers, dressmakers, duns, 
parasites, and bores. 

What would the days be ? Long drives, irregular, 
interminable meals, harangues, hysterics, fits of mel- 
ancholy, explosions of temper, exhausting parties 
— these, alternating with attacks of church-going, 
convent-visiting, and the like, would fill the useless 
hours. And in the evenings ! There would be the 
worst kind of sentimental music — silly sacred songs, 
facile and overstrained melodies on the violin, arp^- 
gios of too familiar chords on the harp, calls from 
depressed and tiresome aristocrats. But, on the 
other hand, she would be able to hear, perhaps, 
authentic news of Paul. 

"Oh, yes," said Marie cheerfully, "let us go 
together to Biarritz ! " 
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"The Empress will be there," added the Queen, 
"and the Empress is my one friend!" She no 
longer cared so very much for Mme. de Montgenays. 

The Prince was sitting up in a chair by the win- 
dow when Felshammer, after leaving the royal ladies, 
joined him. The change wrought in the faces of 
both men was in one case a purification, and in the 
other a scarring disfigurement. The lines in Fels- 
hammer's countenance had deepened, his features 
had grown heavier, his complexion was darker; he 
looked old and hunted and careworn. Paul put out 
his hand with his usual frank gesture of trust and 
affection ; the other accepted it, but dropped it al- 
most immediately. 

" I wonder whether we can be here without inter- 
ruption for a short time," said he, standing with his 
back to the light. 

" I will give orders," said Paul, touching a bell at 
his side as he spoke. After the servant had entered, 
received his instructions, and retired, Felshammer 
came close to the Prince's chair. 

" I want to make a statement," he said firmly. " I 
have never told you, and probably you have never 
guessed that Miss Gloucester made a profound 
impression upon me the first time I met her. The 
peculiar power which she exercised and exercises 
unconsciously over me simply illustrates one of those 
secret influences we call fate. " 

The Prince sighed and kept his glance fixed atten- 
tively upon Felshammer who continued speaking, 
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"I became jealous of you. I blamed you. I 
thought you were trifling with a woman who de- 
served very diEFerent appreciation. Mr. Gloucester 
meanwhile, after your departure from England, got 
into money difficulties. I was able to relieve his 
embarrassment I lent him a sum of money which 
he repaid in circumstances which forced me to 
suspect that he had discharged his debt to me by 
placing himself under some heavy obligation to you. 
I don't know whether I was right in this surmise." 

"You were altogether wrong," said Paul. "I 
have never helped Mr. Gloucester in the slightest 
degree, and I had never given Miss Gloucester so 
much as a little present till the other day when she 
accepted our engagement ring." 

Felshammer grew livid and remained silent for a 
few seconds. 

" I presumed to offer marriage to Miss Gloucester," 
he said bitterly, "and I need not tell you with what 
result. When she left London, in order to avoid 
me, as I thought, and possibly also to escape from 
you, I followed her to Kew. I repeated my offer. 
From various remarks she made I felt certain that 
there was some understanding between you. I regret 
to own I thought you were deceiving her. I went 
home, but later I returned and watched her house. 
I did not see you go in. I saw you come out." 

Paal sprang to his feet, and the two men surveyed 
each other. 

" I saw you come out," said Felshammer. " I fol- 
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lowed you a short way down the road and I shot you. 
When you fell, I hoped you were dead, and I thought 
you were dead. Otherwise, I would have fired again." 

"I have often said," replied the Prince, after a 
long pause, ** that you were quite capable of killing 
me, but not of deceiving me. My instinct, it seems, 
was perfectly sound. Do you intend to make a 
second attempt } " 

"No," said Felshammer; "no — that is all in the 
past. I put myself in your hands. If you wish me 
to repeat this confession at headquarters, well and 
good." 

Paul shook his head. 

"This is a very strange business, Karl," said he. 
" I forgive you, and the matter is buried — so far as 
I am concerned. But we must never meet again. 
That is the one request I make." 

Felshammer bowed, turned on his heel in the mili- 
tary fashion, and walked straight out of the room. 
He was conscious only of a suffocating hatred for the 
man who had spared him. 
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Chapter XXIX 
Three Points of View 

It was Mr. Bickersteth's wish that an entertaiii- 
ment should be given at Carlington House in honor 
of Prince Paul's fortunate recovery and betrothal. 
Rachel, therefore, overcame her constitutional repug- 
nance to the part of playing hostess to a multitude, 
and gave a party which was called smalt because it 
occurred at short notice. There was a dinner first 
for sixty distinguished persons, followed by a con- 
cert, at which Paderewski played, and Madame Bern- 
hardt recited, and Madame Melba sang. The com- 
pany had been selected chiefly from among Prince 
Paul's own acquaintances in London. Rachel's own 
small circle of friends made up a delighted chorus of 
spectators for the stream of exhausted, disheveled, 
well-meaning, and nervous aristocrats who talked 
loudly during the music and ate whenever it ceased. 
Clementine and the Prince, who were too happy to 
be critical, were amused by the assembly and charmed 
by the trouble which had evidently been taken to 
give the function that shallow brilliancy which is 
associated always with any exhibition of great wealth. 
Nadeshda Sachs, who had been chagrined at first to 
find that her own house was not considered impor- 
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tant enough for such a festival, lost her ill-humor 
on becoming, as usual, the most admired, the most 
vivacious, and the roost successful woman present 
No one paid much attention to Rachel, who stood 
superbly at the head of the staircase looking ill and 
smiling with absent-minded courtesy at each arrival. 
She had watched for Felshammer the whole evening, 
and, altho he came last of all, she seemed to lose 
some of her weariness at his approach. Madame 
Bernhardt was declaiming at the moment a poem of 
Victor Hugo's, and the conversation in the rooms 
was, perhaps, less animated than it might have been 
had her voice possessed the power of a musical instru- 
ment. Bickersteth was doing his best to suggest 
silence out of respect to the great actress, and Oscar 
Sachs was laughing at the banker's efforts to en- 
force good manners on his noble guests. They 
gabbled, stared, giggled, whispered, yawned, spoke 
loudly and gesticulated with a freedom which was 
more genial than elegant. Felshammer smiled bit- 
terly and said to Rachel as he looked through the 
doorway at Paul and Clementine radiant in the 
distance : 

"Are they going to end after so much in this 
mob } Will she come down to the feverish vulgarity 
of a life spent in public ? " 

"You must not exaggerate," answered Rachel; 
" remember the many things you have often said to 
me about the dangers of misanthropy! You have 
taught me a great deal." 
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He was still glancing toward Clementine, and he 
seemed lost in his own emotion. 

" In time," he said, presently, " I may be able to 
forget all this/' 

"You are quite right," she answered, trying to 
speak with calmness, altho her heart sank with a 
new weight, " you are quite right, of course. You 
must forget all of us. What have you decided to 
do.?" 

"There is work for me in Urseville-Beylestein." 

" Oscar Sachs tells me they may elect you some 
day President of the new Republic out there. 
Wouldn't that be a strange development ? " 

"To be a President at sixty.? It is too dull a 
prospect to be unlikely. " 

"You will become a President, and the Prince 
will turn financier, working with Cobden Duryee in 
America! What could be more extraordinary? " 

" And, as you are in a prophetic mood, will the 
two be happy ? " 

" Yes," she replied, " I feel happiness in the very 
air around them. They love each other ! " 

At that instant Nadeshda came out of the music- 
room with Leonore Townshend. The girl smiled 
rather slyly and Felshammer turned to glance again 
at her pretty face. 

" She is attractive," he said ; " why didn't I love 
her instead of the other? " 

The recitation had come to an end, and a murmur- 
^^S restlessness at once afifected the company. 
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"I must go now," said Felshammer, hurriedly, 
''before they can see me. I shall leave England 
early to-morrow morning. Think of me sometimes. 
Good-by I " 

She gave him a cold hand, murmured good-by, and 
turned to answer a question about the weather which 
some conscientious gentleman thought his mere duty 
to offer any hostess whether he knew her well or not. 
When she moved again in Felshammer's direction, 
he was at the foot of the staircase. Would he glance 
back ? She waited : she hoped : she held her breath. 
But he went straight out. For a long time she 
remained in a reverie, from which she was roused 
at last by Prince Paul, who picked up the fan she 
had dropped. 

"I shall never forget this evening," he said; 
" Clementine and I were just thinking that we could 
not have a happier memory to take away with us to 
the New World. I have never before met so many 
kind people, nor heard such perfect music." 

Rachel's eyes rested on the joyous faces of the two 
young creatures transfigured by love, hope, and ex- 
treme contentment. She held out both her hands 
because she could not speak. 

" Every one is too kind," replied Paul ; " I'm be- 
ginning to understand what life can be I " 



.THE END. 
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By George Croly 
Introduction by Gen. Lew Wallace 

A historical novel. dea.l)ng with the momentous 
events that occurred, chiefly In Palestine, from the 
time of the crucifixion to the destruction of Jerusalem. 

HIGH PRAISE FROM THE CRITICS 

Hub*ii H. Bancr^, tht Historian, says: " It Is sub- 
lime; it occupies a unique place; there Is nothing else 
like It In Uteralure." 

CarmI/ D. Wright, U. S. Labor-Corn., s<r/s: "One of 
the noblest romances I have ever read. Must stand 
with the best literature ever given to the world." 

Brookfyit Eagit: "Nolhing more er^phic has ever 
burst from a red-hot Inspiration." 

Ma3 and Exprvss, New York: "tt leads the proces- 
sion ol historical novels at one bound." 

Bdthnort Sun: " It Is one of the greatest historical 
novels that has ever been written." 



Etiialilltlf IBuilnttd byT.dt Vwlslnp. FrmHipitct In Colors. 
Covir (ttsipi trf Ctoft aniartoH Edirardt. IZmo. Cleik, 622 
pazti. Prict.Sl.40.nil. FBstagt, IBctnU. Pnmtalkm Bdiliom. 
2 mhimrs (I" a ^'-f. 16 ntAifrvMns. $4.00. att. Autafc. 



FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 
New York & Lohdoh 



A BRILLIANT SATIRE ON MILITARISM 

CAPTAIN JINKS, HERO 

By Ernest Crosby 



A SATIRICAL novel based on the military history 
of the United States since the outbreak of the 
Spanish War. It is a smiting denunciation of 
militarism and the military spirit, and a biting bur- 
lesque on cheap hero worship. The parallel between 
savagery and soldiery is unerringly drawn. It is full 
of wit and sarcasm. 

The Philadelphia Item, March 8: "It is the best bit 
of satire that has seen the light for years. It is more 
than clever : it is brilliant. Its sarcasm is lilce pointed 
steel, while its humor is of the most rollicking order. 
In fact, it is hilarious with fun, while its pungency in 
satire is remarkable for keenness, and for the incisive 
way in which every point is driven home." 

Worcester Spy, Worcester, Mass. , March 9 : * * Beard's 
illustrations are equally clever and original, the best 
that he has ever made. As a collection of cartoons 
alone the book should make a hit.*' 



TUmnty-fiife Clever Drawings by Dan Beard. I2m0t Chfk, Oma- 
mental Cover, Price, SJ.50, post-paid. 



FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPAHY, Pubushers, 

New York & London 



THE REAL LATIN 
(QUARTER OF PARIS 

By F. Berkeley Smith 
Racy skelehea of the Innsnnoat life uid characters 
ot the famous Bohemia of Pari* — lii grtsettes, stu- 
dents, models, balls, studios, cafes, etc. 

Jabi W. Altxmdtr: " It is the real thing." 
Pvd*riek Rfmaipoiir "You have left nothing ud- 

Erntsl TJumpson S*ton : "A true picture of the Latin 
Quarter as I knew It." 

Frwdtiick Ditimm, President National Academy of 
Design: "Mokes the Latin Quarter very real and still 
Invests II with Interest and charm." 

Evtnbig Ttlagrai^, Philadelphia: "A c^lvatlng 
book." 

Auftm Touts: "A genidne treat." 

7b jlrjiMaur. Son Francisco: "A charming volimie. 
Mr. Smith does not fall Id get at the Intimate secrets, 
the subtle ^arm of the real Latin Quarter made 
famous by Henry Merger and Du Maurler." 

TTtt Man md Exprtsi, New York: "When you have 
read this l>ooh you know the ' Real Latin Quarter ' ae 
well as you wJU ever come to know It wllnout living 
there yourself." 

Boston M*ndd: " II pictures the Latin Quarter In lis 
true light." 

Wattr-Color Prontitpltct ty P. ffopHmeH Smitk. Abail 100 
eriflnal drnwingt and camtn map ihals bt Iht Attlier, and 
Aid cancaturti In cohr b} tin ciltbniid Anct cnricaturist 
Saneha. Onamtntat Caitrt. IZmo, Cha, Prict. $IJO, mtt. 
nitagt. 13 Ctnti. 
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